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ABSTRACT 

This examination of the cofflcaunity- juni.or college 
ideology is divided into the following areas: (1) an introductory 
historical review of the development of the comnunity- junior cgllege 
oovenient; (2) the junior college and the age of efficiency - 
(1890-1920); (3) the rise of "terminal education" (1920-1941), 
including the emphasis on "social intelligence," vocational 
curricula, selectivity, guidance, and the impact of the depression; 
and (4) acceptance without understanding to the present), 

including guidance, vocational-technical education, and the inpact of 
WH II and the Cold War. The fifth and final chapter deals with the 
problem of the terminal student, vocational versus general education, 
and minority groups and the "open door." An emphasis is placed 
throughout the study on the lives and theories of major spokesnen of 
the movement. A 25-page bibliography is provided. (KM) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

There appears to be no sound reason to neglect one 
of the most rapidly expanding segments of education; one 
that Is destined to influence Ar^erican life; one that grows 
by reason of its basic concept for better community livincjj 
that is being increasingly geared to present-day industrial 
and economic conditions; that aims at the further equalisa- 
tion of educational opportunities, . 

«*Josse P. Boguo^ 

The segment of American education that Jesse P, Bogue charged vas 
being neglected by American historians in 1950 was one that went by 
various names: junior colleges, communH*// colleges, two-year colleges t 
city colleges, technical institutes, and people's colleges. As Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges (AAJC), an or- 
ganization that encompassed institutions with all of the above-mentioned 
titles, Bogue was very much aware of the lack of historical materials 
describing and explaining the half -century old community- Junior college 
movement. With over 600 institutions in AAJC by 1950* Bogue had suffi- 
cient reason to question why they had escaped the historian ^s notice. 
Now, in 1973i there are over a thousand such institutions in existence, 
and there is still precious little information yielding any historical 
p^irspective • 

\ ^Jesse P. Bogue, The Cc ^ munity Coll^g^e (New York: KcGraw-Hlll Book 
Co,, 1950). p. 135. 
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Historical Significance of tho Commmlty Junior^College Movement 
The ohenominal growth of tho community^ junior college movement does 
not itself Justify an intensive historical study. But more is involved 
in this movement than a mere proliferation of institutions. Major currents 
of educational reform ♦ reflecting the hopes and the fears of the larger 
American society, have guided the path of the community-Junlor college 
movement* The dominant social value placed upon efficiency, social intelli- 
gence, and a rationalized work force had underscored the public acceptance 
of the movement. The ostensibly simple debate over reorganizing oublic 
education on a 8-4 J* Year Han or a 6-3-3-2 Year Plan, for instance, was 
more than an argument over administrative convenience and eoonomy--rather 
it reflected an overwhelming concern for efficiency, with efficiency defined 
as a moral virtue as well 4s an economic gain. The progressive education 
movement, as another example, which attempted to alter all educational insti- 
tutions in the early twentieth century, found that its basic rhetoric became 
most permanently embedded in the ideology of the then-blossoming community* 
Junior college movement. The social importance of curricular reforms in 
vocational education and general education was nowhere voiced more strongly 
than by spokesmen for the community* junior college. And the birth of the 
student personnel movement not only coincided with the birth of the oomniu- 
nity- junior college movement--they were, in fact, meshed together. Still 
today the most articulate advocates for the ''studont-personnel*point-of- 
view'' exist In the nation's community junior-colleges. 

Rich as it is in historical significance, the history of the community- 
Junior college has been little explored. Despite the fact that the history 
of the Community- junior college intertwines with that of secondary and higher 
education, noted historians in both fields have altogether overlooked the 

o 
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significance of the movement. Within the community- Junior college it has 
become a cliche to spe^k of an identity crisis, partly in recognition of 
an unexplored past and partly out of dismay with confusion today, 2 Beneath 
the omission of the historian and beyond the tnyopia of the community- junior 
college "establishment" lies a fertile field of study. This study seeks 
to enter that realm. 



Definitions 

At the outset it is important to clarify some terminology, In this 
study the term ^'community- junior college" is used as if it were a definite 
entity. Actually, the terms "Junior college" and "community college" are 
more commonly used to refer to particular two-year institutions. The value 
of the term "community- Junior college" is that it symbolizes the interrela-* 
tionship between two major ideas in the movement-- (1) that the institutions 
shall be integrately bound to their local communities, and (2) that the in- 
stitutions shall faithfully duplicate the first two years of four-year, 
senior institutions. Furthermore the term "community- junior college" is 
historical in nature, reflecting the common roots and development of the 
many various two year institutions that today enroll more than half of the 
nation's freshmen and sophomore students. 



Three standard histories of American higher education have not 
allotted more than five pages collcotively to the community- Junior college 
movement, John S. Brubacher and VJlllis Rudy, Hi?rhfir Ed u cation In Transition 
(New York: H/irper & Row, 1968); Frederick Rudolph, The American Collog o 
and University (New York: Vintage Books, 1962); Lawrence Veysey, The ym^r^ 
gence of the Anerican University (University of Chicaf^o Press, 1965). Very 
little is said either about this movement in Lawrence A, Cremin, The Trans- 
formation of the School? Progrer>sivlsm in American rkiucation, 1876^1957 
(Now YoricT Vintage Books, I96I); or in Edward A. Krup:, The, S haping of the 
American Hjg-h School ^ 1890-1920 (Madison: University of V.lsconsin Press, 
1969). ^ 

^Doyco B. Kunis and Richard M. Bfisone, "The Junior Collef^e Search for 
an Educational Identity," Junior Collep;e Journal > XXXIII (November, I962), 
pp, 121-12/1, 
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The coTJ^^unity- Junior college movement began as the ''Junior college" 
movement I and it is still knovm as such to large segments of the educational 
cowmunity. The nomenclature of community- junior colleges has always been 
a problem; as Walter Crosby Kells» an early leader in the movement, observed 
in his day: "The only way you knew whether an institution was a junior 
college or not was whin it identified itself as such,"^ Since V/orld War II, 
the title of "community college" ha«; been gaining increasing acceptance, 
but the 1971 American Association of JC's Directory still listed more "Jun- 
ior colleges" than "community colleges," although the trend throughout the 

and I960's has been toward the name of "community colleges*"^ In 
1972, the AA of JC changed its name to the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges in recognition of this trend. 

While private junior colleges have not generally been eager to trans- 
form themselves into "community colleges," since they often draw students 
from various sections of the nation, they do share a common history and are 
a part of the overall development of the "community- junior college movement." 
Four times as many private junior colleges as public ones were represented 
in the 1920 meeting in St, Louis that founded AAJC, but that ratio has been 
nearly reversed in 1971 AAJC membership, ^ 

The early junior colleges focused primarily upon transfer programs 
and what was labeled citizenship training. The emphasis upon trade and 
technical skills, evident today in the community- junior college movement, 
did not develop significatnly until the 1930' s. The vocational education 

^From an interview with Michael Brick, cited in Brick's F6r.^^ and 
Focus , p. 36. 

^Directo ry of the American A ssociation of Ju n ior Colleges , 1971 
(V'ashinf-ton, D.C. : Amorican Association of Junior Colleges, 1970 
pp.lO>n6. 

^3rick, fnr-nm and Focus, pp. 197-199; Di rectory of AAJC , 1971, p. 88. 
Accordiner to tho 1971 AAJJ Directory, there v;ore 847 public and 2*^ private 
O institutional members. 
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movement at the turn of the century, agitated by debates between Villliam 
Torrey Harris and Calvin M» \^odward, is scarcely noticeable in the rhe- 
toric of early junior college leaders* The founding fathers of the commu^ 
nity-junlor college movement did not envision the junior college as a place 
for the masses, but rather as an institution for ^'semi-professionals, ^'--a 
class of workers clearly above the level of the common laborer but Just as 
clearly below the professional elite of society. 

It is no easier to define ^'ideology'' than it is to define the ''commu- 
nity- junior college movement." The term "ideology" has a variety of mean- 
ings, historically and in common usage. ^ From Marx and Mannheim it has 
gained a negative connotation of falseness, of a lofty rationale created 
by a group to conceal selfish economic and social interests. Modern so- 
ciologists, political scientists, and historians, however, often use the 
concept as a mental reflection of, or a part of, reality without assuming 
it to be a subterfuge. The term generally differs from related concepts-- 
such as purposes, goals, objectives, etc,-»-in that (1) it deals in partic- 
ular with the ideas of groups as applied to their actual or idealised so- 
ciety; (2) it implies that ideas need to be understood in their particular 
situations; and (3) it assumes the ability of an objective observer to deter- 
mine the relationship of ideas to group interests. These elements are evi- 
dent in most conceptions of "ideology," and they can be detected in Louis 
V.'lrth's appraisal of Karl Mannheim: 

Ko h^s succeeded In showing that ideologies, i.e. those 
complexes of ideas v/hich diioct activity toward the maintenance 
of the existing order, and Utopias — or those complexes of ideas 
which tend to gen^^rate activities toward change in the prevailing 

^See Nigel Harris, Beliefs in Societv: The Problem o f Ide ology 
(London: C. A, V,atts & Uo.. i9b^T^ 
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order--do not meroly reflect thoue;ht from tho object of observa- 
tion, but also serve to fix attention upon aspects of tho situa- 
tion which etherise would bo obscurred or pass unnoticed 4^ 

The general working definition of ^'ideology*' used in this study is 
as follows: the integrated body of idoas--assumptions» assertions, theo- 
ries and aims--of a group which emerges when ideals aro stated and actions 
are proposed. This definition is in keeping with the one employed by his- 
torians Michael Katz and Merrill Peterson: 

The term ^'ideology" is given to that syntheses of ideas and 
representations designed to state an ideal and to motivate action. 
It may be true in some of its parts; but it is a gross oversimpli- 
fication both of history and of the existing situation* the true 
recognition of which would not be in accord with the feelings and 
interests of the men who advance the ideology ♦ 2 

It is no coincidence that studies of ideology became popular during the 

era that the ideologies of communism and fascism were challenging democratic 

beliefs; these foreign and alien systems of ideas could be quite easily 

understood as idealistic covers for self-seeking and nefarious schemes. 

An analysis of domestic ideas is less likely to meet the assumption that 

ideological pronouncements and actual intentions are at variance. Perhaps 

more agreement could be found if such an analysis purported only to dissect 

the "social ideas'* of men, as Merle Curti set out to do in his study of 

various American educators.^ 



^Karl Nannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.t 
1936) p. xxiii. 

^This definition originated vdth Merrill D. Peterson, The Je fferson 
Ima.^e in the Amieican Kind (Xew York: Oxford University Press, 19607 p. 21, 
and was adopted by Michael Kata, The Irony of ii^rly School Reform (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University rross, 1968) p, 1^, 

^lerle Curti, The Social Id eas of American i/iucAtors (Patterson, N.J.: 
Pageant Books, Inc., 1959 )• 



Dospite the acknowledgod difficulties in defining the exact nature 
of both "community* Junior colleges'' and "ideologyi this study nonetheless 
attempts to determine the relaticnship between the two. It is hoped that 
what's lost in the way of precision will be cowponsated for by a broader, 
more encompassing perspc :tive on the identity of the community- Junior col- 
lege movo!nent-«a|>. identity revealing both the ideal and the actual purposes 
of the movement. 

National Spokesmen For the Community** Junior College Movement 
Brown and Mayhew have noted that the multiple purposes of community* 
junior colleges are "partly the result of historical accident and partly 
the result of an unusually effective group of theorists."^ In regard to 
the latter t Brown and Mayhew referred to the writings of Leonard V. Koos» 
Walter C, Eells, James Reynolds, Leland Medsker* and Edmund Gleaier. In 
order to identify a larger number of important community- junior college 
national spokesmen^ this study tallied all indexed works relating to two- 
year colleges in the Readers^ Guide ( Poolers Guide for pre-1900 listings) 
and the Education I ndex . The names of authors that appeared frequently 
(arbitrarily defined as a minimum of ten entries) were considered probable 
spokesmen for the c-j movement.^ 

iHugh S. Rrown and Lewis B. Mayhew, A merican Hie;her Education 
(New York! Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc. , 1965),' p. 37. 

2 

This system cf selection was not considered a guarantee that impor- 
tant, influential community colloe.e leaders would not be overlooked*, nor 
was it considered a guarantee that some less important, uninfluential per- 
sons would not be included. It was assumed, however, that the publishine 
criterion would be sufficient to produce a broad enoueh cross-section of 
community- junior college leaders that their writings would reveal the com- 
munity-junior college ideology, probably with considerable overlapping. 
This assumption was supported in a study by Jack H. Mdridge, "A Compara- 
tive Study of Ideas and Theories, Concerning Junior 'Colleges, of Educational 
Leaders: 1900-1935 and 19^5-19^0'^ (unpublished Ph.D, dissertation. 
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Tho names of community- junior college npokesmen which wore determined by 
this publishing criterion wore as foD.ows: 



The sfjlection proved to be satisfactory in terms of the distribution of the 
spokesmen over the span of years in the study and also in terms of their 
geographic distribution, Robert M Hutchins proved to be more a self-appointed 
spokesman for the cojmunlty-»junior college movement, and S. V. Martorana 
proved to be ideologically unfathoDiable because his writings v^'ere largely 
limited to descriptions of state legislation and organi«ational patterns. 
Overall, however » I found the writings of these men to contain ample evi- 
dence of ideological positions. The list was not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive onei but it was meant to be sufficient to provide substantial insight 
into the community- junior college ideology. 

The writings of these selected national community- junior college spokes- 
men, then, constitute the primary source material for this study, As the 
following chapters reveal, the ideology of the community- junior college 
movement as expressed by these leaders formed a powerful and unifying force. 

Stanford University, I968). Aldrldge constructed a list of influential 
community- Junior college leaders by asking 55 professors who taught courses 
on community- junior colleges and communlf^y- junior college specialists in 
state departments of education to rank-order thirty national com^nunity- 
junior collepte leaders. From 36 replies, he constructed a listing of six- 
teen leaders as prominent community- junior college leaders: all sixteen 
names also appear in this vrriter's list based on the publishing criterion. 



Jesse P. Bocrue 
Doak S. Campbell 
C. C. Clovert 
Walter Crosby Eells 
Edmund J, Gloazer, Jr 
John W, Harbeson 
William Rainey Harper 
Robert M. Hutchins 
B, Lamar Johnson 
David Starr Jordan 



Leonard V. Koos 
Alexis F. Lange 
S. V. Hartorana 
loland L. Medsker 
Nicholas Ricoiardi 
James W. Reynolds 
Lewis W, Smith 
James M, Wood 
George F, Zook 
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Argument and division occurred at times, but vhat stands out the nost Is the 
uniformity of tho ideologyt Although the rhetoric changed from one G^^ncra- 
tion to the next, and various purposes vere emphasized or de-e^nphasized 
in keeping with the climate of the times 5 the basic mission of the commu*- 
nlty- junior college as a panecea for social ills remained consistent. These 
educational leaders knew the kind of a world they wanted world that would 
be orderly, efficient, and productive, and they knew the type of man they 
wished to mold--a man with the social conscience to blend harmoniously into 
the community and with the skills to |>erform his proper role at his proper 
level. More than any other level of education, these leaders looked to the 
conmunity-Jvuiior college as a social panacea. The elementary schools existed 
for the masses and the universities adequately educated the professional elite* 
It would be the unique mission of the community- Junior college to train men 
for "middle management" or as "foremen for society." If such a force of men 
were properly developed, it was argued, it could reduce possible friction 
between the educated elite and the masses* In addition, It could provide 
skilled assistants, or "seml-professionals, " to relieve at minimum cost the 
workload of the talented managers and professionals of the society. The 
hierachy of society was never questioned; Indeed, it was idealized. 

Stap;es of Development 
The community* junior college move;nent has been consistently concerned 
with educational and social efficiency, and it has consistently attempted 
to prepare a social class to fill the needs of a developing industrial so- 
ciety. Yet within these consistencies there has been four distinct phases 
with unique points of emphasis. The initial developtnent of the Junior col- 
lege idea, and the sporatic institutionalization of that idea, took place 



during tho letter part of the nineteenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth century. During this period university leaders headed the move- 
ment, and they embraced the Junior college as a place where the university 
wight unload its burden of adolescents • The goal was to free the university 
for the higher pursuit of scientific research. Borrowing heavily from the 
educational design in Germany, these men saw the advantaf.es of more efficient 
social stratifications in the United States* It was thought that higher 
education could only be advanced by stratifying various other educational 
levels in keeping with divisions in human talent. 

The second stage of the community- junior college movement occurred 
between the two world wars, leaders emerged who were solely committed to 
the concept of the community- junior college and who sought independence from 
the domination of university spokesmen. Still concerned with "social effi- 
clencyt" these leaders struggled with the problem presented by the fact that 
the so-called "terminal student" aspired to the traditional baccalaureate 
degree 4 Time and again they developed masterly "terminal programs," only 
to have them rejected by a status conscious educational consumer. 

After V/orld War Two a third stage of the community- junior college move- 
ment came about. Germany, after two wars, was no longer an awe-inspiring 
model. The fear of communism created in Americans a desire to unify and 
seek out enemies, foreign and domestic. Everywhere "citizenship training" 
and "general education" were promoted to develop national unity and agree- 
ment upon common values. Community- junior collec;e advocates did not lose 
sight of the worker, but they rallied around the loftier goal of preparing 
loyal citizens. 

Most recently the community- junior college movement has shifted once 
again to a concern for the proper ordering of socioty* addressing itself 
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specifically to the question of vrfiow is best fit to do what» An increasing 
emphasis upon technical and vocation education, particularly for the '^termi- 
nal student,'^ is overywhere apparent. Always a favorite vdth local boards, 
this goal has Increasingly become the target of federal-aid programs. No 
longer do the leaders of the community- junior college try to elevate their 
position vith any claim of producing \ new and higher class of human talent 
in society, Instead » their developing goal is one of producing better honed 
cogs, wherever needed, in the existing industrial society. 

As distinct as these four stages in the growth and development of com- 
munity-junior colleges has been, however^ their differences are subordinate 
to the overriding mission of the movement as a social panacea. Implicit 
in the evangelical rhetoric of the community- junior college movement is the 
idea that this booming institution is the best hope for insuring an orderly 
society and an efficient economy. For all of its claim of innovation and 
re juvination, the community- junior college movement starxis as a profoundly 
conservative movement. Its primary objective at all times has been social 
stability, not social change. 

Precursors of the Cummxmity-Junior College Idea 
This study ^s analysis of the community- junior college ideology commences 
with the 1890's. Before that time the community- junior college existed more 
as an idea than as an ideology. Long before I896, the year that Villliam 
Rainey Harper attached the name of ^'jur.ior college" to an educational unit 
comprisin«j the freshmen and sophomore years in the universityi the ideal of 
the Junior college, if not its name, had alrea^iy been artictilated. In par- 
ticular, Henry P. Tappan at the University of Michigan during the l850's 
and Vailiam V'ltts Folwoll at the University of Kinnecota in the 1570 's stand 
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out as university presidents who articulated the Junior college idea, 
Many of their arguments wore incorporated into the rhetoric of twentieth 
century advocates of the community- junior college, and thus they deserve 
some attention, But Tappan and Folwell are not included in the main body 
of this study because they wei*e not the ideological promoters of the commu- 
nity- junior college idea; they did not commit themselves fully to the es- 
tablishment of such colleges and they did not idealize as much as Harper and 
others the role that such colleges would play in the restructuring of Amer- 
ican society. 

Both Tappan and Folwell were very much impressed by the nature of the 
German university where both had gone to pr^rsue specialized studies una- 
vailable in American higher education in the nineteenth century. Their 
pioneering attempts to establish a '*true" university in th« United States 
were not successful, contested as they were ^^byv^ho liberal arts tradition 
of the established American colleges. Most leaders in American higher 
education during the nineteenth century held that their proper concern should 
be the development of men of character and social refinement, wen with 
balanced faculties, not single-minded specialists seeking knowledge in one 
isolated field of scholarship. 

In Tappan and Folwell ^s co nception of a true university, there was 
no room for the traditional college which emphasized cultural refinement 
rather than scientific and scholarly achievenont. Such general training 
was left to the gymnasium which would screen students for the university 
and attend to their general training;.^ At any rate, Tappan and Folwell 

^ Henry P. Tappan, U niversi t y F/ju c ation (New York: George P, Putnam, 
1^51)1 PP* ^3-^9; V;Hliam Watts Folvroll, Universi ty Add resses (Minneapolis: 
H. V;. Wilson Co., 1909). pp. 100.113. ^ 
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were unsuccessful in generating enough support for their idea of & proper 
university I let alone its feoder institutions • Tappan was dismissed froTn 
the presidency of Michigan in 1B63 after eleven frustrating years of trying 
to establish a research-oriented university. His ideas and manners were 
too foreign to the public's conception of education and educators; he spoke 
too much of Germany, dared to drink wine with dinner, and proclaimed that 
the development of character was not the function of the university. A 
local newspaper charged that Tappan was ''the most completely foreigni^ed 
specimen of an abnormal Yankee, we have ever seen, Folwell actually per- 
suaded Minnesota's Board of Regents to approve a plan to organize the fresh- 
men and sophomore years of the university into a "collegiate department," 
with the aim of eventually shifting the general instruction in that depart* 
ment from the university to the public schools. The Minnesota Plan, as the 
reorganization was called, operated without attracting a great deal of 
attention from lt}?l-lB85i at which time Folwell 's successor in the presi- 
dencyi Cyrus Northrop, had it dropped. 

Having thus acknowledged that there were earlier roots to the community. 
Junior college idea, it remains the contention of this study that the asso- 
ciation of the idea with an ideology, distinctly American and with consider- 
able popular appeal, did not occur until the turn of the century. Although 
William Rainey Harper, David Starr Jordan, and Alexis F. Lange shared many 
German-inspired ideas on higher education with Tappan and Folwell, the case 
they made for the junior college i as shall be seen in the next chapter, had 

^ Cited in Rudolph, The A merican Colle^e^and University, p. 23^. 

^Daniel R. Gerber, "V^illiam Vatts Folwoll and the Idea of the Junior 
College,'^ Junior College Journal, XLI (March, 1971 )# 52* 
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cloarly AmericAn overtones. Rather than a mere device to assure a better 
university, the community- Junior college became an answer proposed for the 
problems, of society--it became, ideologically speakinp, part of the means 
advocated by which to achieve the ideal society, 




CHA?ri;?v II 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AliO THE AGii OF EFFICIENCY 

From 1890 to 1920, the United States exporioncod missive change 

and upheaval v^tiile becoming an industrialized nation. Two va-.-'s, three 

najor recessions, the political phenomena known as Populism and Pi*ogres- 

sivism, and an overwhelming influx of iirarAgrants confronted Americans 

with the uncertainties of a changing world. Any attempt to trace a sin^jle 

concept through these years can be compared to following the course of a 

piece of driftwood through a typhoon. The currents of educational thought 

from 1890 to 1920 reveal the turgid action characteristic of the nation 
1 

as a whole, ^ Ideas that appear upon first glance merely simple plans to 
restructure the educational edifice for obviously practical reasons become, 
upon closer examination, attempts to restructure society in order to calm 
the storm. 

Tno idea of the junior college during this era, as expressed by 
V/illiam Rainey Harper, David Starr Jordan, and Alexis F. Lango is one 
such deceptively simple idea. On the sui'facG it appears no more than a 
by-product of the growth of the university which, turning to specialized 
research, sought to cast off the function of teaching general knowledge 

■'"The mainrtream of educational thought in those year;?, powerful and 
yet diversified, can be found in Curti, The Soci al I d r-^is of A/r erlc:i>i 
^iduo^tor.'^ and in Cremin, The Tr^nsforrrACio n of t hci .School. For h'ighoV 
oducation in particular, although the junior college idea is Ijir^oly 
ignored, the best source revealing the dynamic scope and powder of educational 
ideas is Voysey, The Emergence of the Arr:oricAn University . 
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unenthusiastioally oarr^ied on at its lower levels. In these toms, the 
idoa of th0 junior college vas no different than that expressed by Tappan 
and Folvell. But a closer examination of the ideas of Harper, Jordan, and 
lange reveals that their promotion of the junior college idea was tied 
inextricably into an over-arching plan designed to Alter the nature of 
society and to regulate the vicissitudes thoy feared in the r-ature of men. 

This chapter provides a brief introduction of Harper, Jordan, and 
Lange, and then turns to an analysis of key concepts in their thinking. 
Fron their general viow of society and their particular design for a now - 
educational system will OTiOrge the ideological fraKowork surrounding the 

institutionalization of the copinunity- junior college* 

* * I' * 

Harper » Jordan > and Jjange 
Wllliaw Rainey Harper (?.856-.1906), born the son of storekeepers in 
New Concord, Ohio, oxeaplified the type of "efficient" aan and productive 
scholar that ho hoped would advance the nation toward higher levels of 
social evolution. He received his bachelor *s degree at ago fourteen 
frora Muskingum CoUoge, primrily a school for aspiring Presbyterian 
ministers. After a few years of clerking at his father^s store, he went 
on to Yale l^iiiversity where he gained a fh.D. in "8(^t|cTaSg^^ 
iige eighteen* Harper then spent ten years teaching Latin, Greek, and 
eventually his specialty, Hebrew, at Baptist institutions, Denis on 
University in Ohio and the Baptist Union Theological Soainary at Morgan 
Piirk (Chicago), before being appointed professor of seiaantic languages at 
Yalo in 1886. Harper taught at Yale for five years, then returned to the 
midwest in ld91 as the first preside tit of the Rockefeller-endowed University 
of Chicago, a position he hold until his death in 1906* Harper also four^d 
O „ tiine on the side to work at the Chautauqua IMvorsity froa 1583 to 1893, 

ERIC 
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teaching viirious summers as Vdll as corrdspondonco coursos, and serving as 
the principal of Chautauqua University* s Collogo ot Liberal kHs for to;* 
of thoso yoars» Harpor is known priiiarily for his successful efforts at 
Chicago in developing a major American research university^ Fds froquent 
writings on the junior college stoa f roa his concern for a "proper" 
university^^ ^ * 

David Starr Jordan (1851*1931) could veil have boon a Ec^ptict and a 
Yale graduate like Harper had not his parents loft the church because of 
doubts about eternal dacmation and had not Cornell University of forcd hiri 
a scholarship to detor him frora his plan to attend Yalo^ At Cornc;ll^ Jordan 
vas alloKod to pursue his special interest in nature studies (a perrisstve- 
ness developed by Cornell's President Andrew D« Vhito)* which he could not 
have done at tradition-bourjd Yale, 'iln his junior year Jordan vas even 
otaployed to teach a class in biology at Cornell* Jordan frequently acknov:!-. 
edged his intellectual debt to VJiitOt and he felt honored that Viiite, after 
declining the presidency at Stanford » racomaiordcd Jordan for the position to 
Governor and Mrs. Stanford* Before his appointment as the first president 
of Stanford University t Jordan had taught in a variety of institutions-*, 
a veak college calling itself a universltyi a high schoolt and a state - 
university«*all of vMch were to help shape his ideas of a proper, and 
improper, educational systeia. In 1885 Jordan stepped "temporarily" into 

^An informative but uncritical biography of Karpor is Thorns 
Goodspeed, VAllian Rainey Harpe r (Chicago: Uhivorsity of Cnicago ?ress, 
1923)^ The authors of the folloving two books carefully roscarchcbd 
Harper's personal papers with scholarly criticisn: Joseph C-ould, ?no 
Ch:;<utftuqu^ ^overrent (Kow York: State University of Now York, I96I); 
Richard J« Storr, Harper University! The Sa^inninrrs (Cnicago: U.'ilvorsity 
of Chicago Press, 19bbT. Paul Shoroy^s sketch of Harper in The Dictior^^.r :/ of 
A Tterlcan Biography . 1932, VIII, 287-292, containa a brief but geod acco'di'Tt 
of Harper's life. 
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tho presidoncjr At IndlanA University whore ho had taught fo? si:': years* 
This novo dotorrdnod tho rost of his carcor, for ho roTiainod as pvxsidont 
thoro until Roving to Stanford in 1891 • 

VJiile Harpor enjoyod ample a^i unrostrictod philanthropic corXribu- 
tions at Coicago, Jordan built up Stanford undor continual fir^ncial pr:^b- 
leas aril tho intorferenco of tos* Star*ford» After hor husbard^c do.\th in 
1893i Mrs, Stanford acted as tho university's solo trustoo for tho n^xt 
tvolve y^ars. She kept a vigilant eye on the ";:tionux;or.t'' crA h^^r 
husband had built to their dead son, Jordan struggled alonj; ctt StanfcM, 
sacrificing cuny of his ideas (including tho junior oollogo idea) to financial 
"realities" until his retireraent in 1916, The rational f^^riO ho ^icquirod 
cawe less through his work as a scientist or as a university president 
than it did through his active involvoroont in the poaco i:iovor.ont vrhich 
aade him, according to Richard Hofstadtori "probably tho best kno^Tn of all 
the peace advocates and anti-expansionists" in tho United States.^ 

Alo3ds Lango (1862-192'*) did not collaborate with an industrial 
philanthropist in the founding of a university, as did Harper and Jordan, 
Eis long career as a teacher of teachers and as a publicist for tho junior r 
college idea, howevort probably spread, his influence as effectively, although 
more diffusely, as the university presidents Harper end Jordan^ Koro 
thoroughly a product of the nidwest than either Earpo." or Jordan, Unso vus < 
both raised and educated in that section of the coujitry. Ke received both 
his bachelor and caster's degree three years after entering the University of 

^Richard Hofstadter, Social Ihr^Anism in An^rioo.n Thoupfht (N€;V York: 
George Braailler, Inc., 1959), p. 195. ^^'o nore thorough ar*d fascir.atins 
account of Jordan^s life exists than his 1553-paf:e autobiography: Ca'/id 
Starr Jordan, The D.avs of a yj?.n: Bojn^ Komories of a > h turali<^t. Tf.:> .ohor 
and Minor Prophet of I>:>rr.ocracy . (2 vols,; Now York: ivbAd Book Co., 1922). 
For a brief introduction to ^ Jordan see Barton Vf, Evorr.ann^ s article in 
ThQ Dictionary of Ar.erioan SiogTAPhy , 1933, X, 211-21^, 
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Michigan! a rosult of educational expoi^ij/iontation continuing fi*c:.i tl:o 
days of Konry Tappan, and x^ocoived a Fn.U, in English and Scardiravit.n 
Idtoraturd froDi tho same institution in 1892, For tVdrty-fou^* yoa;*^, L::/.^;^ 
worked at the Univorsity of California at Borkoloy, baginrdns as an E^-glish 
professor in 1890 and serving as Dean of the College of Letters froii 1£9? 
to 1909t Cean of the Graduate School, 1909 to 1910, and Deun of Fccultioi; 
from 1910 to 1913# Lange svdtohod his professorial appointr.ont fro.n tho 
Snglish dapartnent to the School of Education in 190? and bocarriO Idrccrtor 
of the Sohoel in 1913 • rertaining in that capacity until his death in 192'^>, 
Lange did not bacone a national figure like Harpsr and Jordan, Ko ciroctod 
his efforts and gained his reputation singularly in tho state of California, 
yet the jujiior college system he helped establish in that state has served 
as a model for many other states in the nation and has contributed far 
aoro than one-fiftieth of the coaajiunity- junior colloge ideology.^ 

The lives of Harper, Jordan, arid Lauge did not revolve around tho 
junior college, ar/i neither did their ideas. Their conception o£ the 
junior college existed as only a lainor component in a larger frawowork 
of educational structures and philosophy* This larger framework, in turn, 
was only a part of their overall concejption of nan Ar*d society^ Since 
the junior college was seldom the central focus in the thoughts of the 
three educators, it will be necessary to consider at some length their 
general vievs of the world and the role of education in it. Hot only vrlil 
this provide the needed perspective for understanding their idea of tho 

^ere is no general biography of Alexis ?• Lange, although ho is • 
deserving of scholarly attention. One brief biographical account by W. W, 
Kcxp appears in The Dictionary of Arnorican Eio^v;-chy > 1933, >fi 59ll 
Another is Konry Joseph Aignor, "Alexis Frederick Lango,^' an appendi>: in 
Bogue's The CoTJnunity Cello <ye ^ pp^ 332-335. 
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Junior college, but It will also reveal the essential aoclal conaervitlsm 
underlying their pedagogical lnnovatlon8->»a trait that will be character- 
istic of many other tnen In other generations who advanced the Junior 
college Idea, 

Th e Ha ll ntark of Efficiency 
Mo theme Is more pervasive In the writings of Harper, Jordan, and 
Lange than their general preoccupation for order, systematlcatlon, effi- 
ciency, and the ellmliuitlon of wastei These ever present concepts were 
used to mean much more than nlmply techniques or processes which were 
advantageous In achieving various Individual, educational, economic or 
social goals; rather they were advocated as goals In themselves, ends 
rather than means* The single term that was err^loyed the most often to 
encompass all of the many virtuous ends sought by these writers was 
"efficiency. 

In their preoccupation with efficiency. Harper, Jordan and T^nge 
were representative of their era, Samuel itaber's study of scientific 
management during the Progressive Bra disclosed that "efflolency" was a 
widely used term with several meanings; a character attribute of hard 
work, self-discipline, and masculinity; a productive uuichine; a profitable 
business operation; and, of particular importance during this era, it 
signified a harmonious relationship among men under competent leadership. 
Haber noted that "efficient and^good came closer to meaning the same thing 
In these years than In any other period in American history."^ 

^Samuel Haber, Kfftciency and Uplift: Scientific Management in 
the Progressive Era> 1890-1920 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964), p. ix. 
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The coardngs thd.t Harper, Jordan, end Lingo attached bo "cfficioncy^^ 
were generally in keepir»g vdth Habor's analysis* Thoy ruido consistent ugo 
of the term as a mark, often the tnost inpoi^tant xrJx\<<^ of individu::*! vorth, 
and thoy also applied the terra, sonoti^os labeled ^'social efficiency," u^j 
the fvmctioning of an ideal society ♦ They wrote little about inachin^ output 
or business enterprises, yet, in their discussions of educational inotitu- 
tions and systems, businesslike "'efficiency*^ vas a r^ajor concern. The 
centrality of the concept of efficiency in the thinking of Harper, Jordan, 
and Lange makes it inportant to explore thoir meanings carefully • 

In ono sense, efficiency vas used to ncan thu ^'one best vay'* to 

achievo order and productivity. It rosepibled, in this regaxvi, tho deforuio 

of ttonopolios and trusts advanced by riany businessmen and oconcmistt; of 

the period, stressing the eliirdnation of wasteful con:petition and the 

advantages of winagemont co-ordination. In 1895, Vfilliara Rainey Harpor 

lamented the ^'hundred thousand discorinectcd parts" of Ainerican education, 

conparing it unfiavorably with the koro orderly systerTjs of Com3:.Yty and 

Prance— a cotumonly made comparison, and proclaimed: 

The introduction of order and system vould double the 
efficiency of the work done, save two or four ycax^s in the 
life of every student, ar»d sccui^o a thoroughness vhich vould 
revolutionise American methods in politics, business, and 
letters, 1 

Viiile Karpor did net advocate a specific system of education in 1895i as 

he was to become famous for doing later, ho did identify three essential 

2 

characteristics of efficiency. The first V7as individualism, defined c.5 
a man discovering ''the thing nature intended for him to do.*' Wiat 

^lliam Rainey Harper, "Ideals of Educational Vferk/' N2A Jouvn^.! 
of Proceedinors , miV (1895)i 987-998. 

^Ibid., p. 990. 
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spocialty could tho iftiividiul offor to socloty? A second cssontial char- 

actoidstic of the offioiont systora in Harper* g vicv vac oo-ordiriCition, 

explained in a two-pago analogy of a troo and its branches, tho prunC^ ^ 

aspoct not unlike John Rookefollor's ar^alogy of a roso bush for tho 

oil ir^dustry,"^ Tho third characteristic v'as association, or co^ibination, tho 

pro*"ninont feature of the ocononic scene in his day. Karpor noted tho u^o 

that education could r:ako of consolidation, following tho load of business 

trusts » in an 1888 lettor to Rockefeller: 

\by should not this university erected at Cliicago include 
as an organic part of it besides the theological ss:drjiry also • 
various collogos throughout tho Vlast? • . , And lot it bo a 
university made up of a score of colleges vdth a large deg:*cQ 
of unifowdty in their maragewent} in other v;ords, an educatior-al 
trxist.S 

Harper's life^^long search for efficiency, v,iiich shall bo examined in more 

detail later, vas the product of his deepest feelings ar*d the target of 

his nest anbitious plans* An historian of the University of Ciicaso st:^^od: 

Revulsion against disorder in education and tho cognate 
enotion of admiration for devices calculated to trjake educa- 
tion more efficient v\)ro characteristic of Harper^ s reaction 
to his world, 3 

David Starr Jordan also placed high priority on order and efficiency . 
in his efforts for a better educational systesi, Jordan, vfnose evolutio^'iict 
concepts wore worked heavily, advanced the optiaistic thcne'that '^the 



Rockefeller has been often quoted for telling a S\inday school ola::s 
that the Standard Oil Truat was ^'r.erely a survival of tho fittest • 4 ♦ # 
The Anorican Beauty rose can be produced in the cplondor and frasranco vhich 
, bring cheer to its beholder only by saci-if icing the early buds vhich gvo;? 
up arouTid it. It is merely the working-out of a law of nature ar;d a law 
of God.'" See Eric F. Goldna^. Rend er; vens Vath D.^stiny (Ksw York: Vintage 
Books, 1956), pp. 71-72. 

2 

Letter from Harper to Rockefeller, Kovenbor 15, 1868^ cited in Storr, 
Harper Vs Univorsity j p. Zk. 

•^Storri Harper's Universi ty, p. 214 
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whclo *^ovo.r.ont of ci\rili2ation has been frora strii'o to o;\ior»"^ Ko thought 
th2.t tho distinguiching mark of the 4\r:erican university wss dostlr.ca to 
bo tha training of ^'porsonal officiency'' or "effcotivonosi; J* X^^kiriS inter- 
national corr.parisons, Jordan noted tho idoal of tho university in England 
vao '>p2>r5onal culturei" in Franco it vas tho achiovor.e»nt of rcady-.x.udo 
circors, ar*d in Gorxany it was a thoroughness of knowledge. In An:cricc;, 

said Jordant tho idoal was quickly boconing ^^the power to bring about 
Z 

results. • . 

Alexis F. Lange was not as inclined to use a businoss Kodol of 
efficiency as wore Harpor and Jordan, possibly because ho was not in the 
occupation of seeking philanthropic grants from businocsMon but uoro 
probably because, writing slightly later, ho shared more of tho anti-trust 
attitudes common to tho progressive aovexont. But Lange did mako occasional 
USD of tho business-oriented aspect of efficiency, arguing that the train- 
ing of teachers did not give them the efficiency necessary to bo procIuotivo» 
and warning universities, in terras rese^iblAng those used by more roc<i;nt 
^^accouTivability" advocates, that they raust "set measures of efficiency that 
can bo cloav and demonstrable aoasuros of what the schools are ai:rdng to 
accoiniplish.''^ 

In tho sense that efficiency meant good business— cr.ooth running 
ri:.chinery and productive results— Harper, Jordan, and Lango w^re sp3aking 
tho language of the Era of Big Business, and as such it carried tho status 

•^David Starr Jordan, Vir ..nd Vihste (Gai^den City, N.Y. : Doublcday, 
Pago & Co., 1913) » p. 6. 
2 

David Starr Jordan, "University Tendencies in Ainerica," Popula>* 
Soior.ce Monthl y. LXHI (June, 1903), 1^1-1^8. 
3 

-^Alexis F. Lange, ScT.e Riasos of University Sfficioncy (Berkeley: 
University of California i?ress, 1911), 
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of success and the supposcjd objectivity of scientific nan&sorr^ent, The 
waitings of scientific nunagonent export FVcdoi^ick V/. Tcylo'i* v.'oro serial- 
ized in popular magazines, and the national craze for efficionc^y vraa 
apparent from church sermons to socialist party meetings."^ As irA?ortant 
as the status of the business world was in detor.nining the r.oaning and 
appeal of "efficiency," however, the concept extended even further. Vlion 
wo deal later with the emerging concept of the junior college, intortvrined 

as it will bo with the concept of efficiency, it would bo a rdstako to 

2 

think only in terms of an econo.rJ.c production a^.cdel. Even in the Xs'riting 
of Frederick V/. Taylor, the social and rcoral content of "efficiency'' 'vas 
a major corjiponent of the concept, and the educators under study here 
usually esiployed the social arid moral connotations of the tor.ri rather than 
sinply an economic one* 

Alexis F. Lange, a professional educator of educators, \r^s the most 
energetic and repetitive advocate of "social efficiency" among the trio 
of educators • Lange consciously, yet not always successfully, guarded 
against corrupting the moral ineaning of "efficiency" with the taint of 
business, rhetoric ♦ A crirae is committed against a student, inaintainod 
Lange, "if wo regard him as merely an, oconorjvic device, a means to a live- 
lihood, as a tool for Capital to use and to exploit. * • Lange did not 
dony that national progress called for specialized skills, but he argued 

^Samuel Habor, Efficiency and Uplift , pp. 5I-65. 
2 

A book by Raymond Callahan, Edur^ati o n and ^ tha Cu ?.t of Effio.ioncy ; 
(Chicago: University of Cnicago Press, I9S2) has provicod a useful 
chronicle of the prevalent use of "efficiency" in the rhetoric of public . 
school administrators. Noting the overv:helning extent and degree to vrhich 
the cult of efficiency penetrated the ideology of the educators, Callahan 
concludes that they passively capitulated to the ideas of businecsr.on. It 
could be, however, that Callahan has failed to recognize the active role 
played by educators in creating and prc*Toting other, non-business aspects 
efficiency, a discussion of which follows. 
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that it deponded ^'ovon more on a pooplo's general social efficiency, i»o. 
on the height of tho plane on which the gros^tciit poooiblo nuj;bor of citisono 
are able to meet in thiriking, feeling, an-d honco villiri^.''^ To Lanso, 
social efficiency was a synonym for citizenship, a tyo^ of oitisohchip 
which eliminated feelings of social cl<;5S and group cconcrcic interests and 
fostered a spirit of unity, loyalty and co-o?oratior. in and vith ono^s 
fellow man. The goal of social efficiency roq'oirGd tho intonsification and 
oxtoni?ion of public education, and this v:as tho roijor factor in Langc^s 
interest in junior colleges, as will bo explored in dots.il later. 

The "sociar* usage of "•efficiency^' places it cquarely in the roaLm 
of Progressive thought, tho subject of oxtensivo historical stv!dy,^ It 
can be seen ema:iating from ?nany non-bu^inoss 5eiii':onts in society, frox 
social workers to conservationists, all concerned with prosc'^vins order 
in a society bocoydng incroasirigly chaotic~or at least threatening chaos 
to the Progressives- * Agreeing that order hod to stcr.: frow tho ifidividual 
rather than the state, Harper,- Jordan and Lanugo desired to promote '^individual'' 
efficiency, a necessary component of "social efficiency. " Education, p2*operly 



Alexis F. Lange, "New ^'fi.rie in Now Bottles," !-:->rml Trainin? K-ygaaine . 
m (September, 1917)» 10. ' ~ 

2 

The relationship in Lange 's thirJcing among social efficiency, 
citizenship, ar^d the junior college are quite clear in Alexis F. L^nge, 
"A Junior College Dopartnent of Civic Sducation,'* School and Society , II 
(Soptember 25, 1915), ^2J^8. 
3 

*^The vast literature on progressive thought defies a conplote listing. 
General works contributing significantly to this study are: C-oldrr.an, 
Rondozvous V.lth Dostiny ; Richard Kofstt.dter, iLhq_A;.v. j)f_R^ 
Bryan to F,D,R> (New York; Vintage Books, 195*5); GcTbriol Koike, TV/jJ'?!'-^^ 
of ConsGrvatism (Now York: Free Fress» 1963); James V.binstoin, Tho..Corcov'/.vro 
Ideal in the Liberal Stato, 1900-1918 (Boston: Beacon l^oss, 19o&;; Kortoii 
G» VJiite, Social Thought in A-:orica; Tr.o Rovolt A r?ai;i>st Forr;^.li5:m (.Vow 
York: Viking Press, 19^9)} ar^ Kobert H, Wxo'c.o, ? ho Srjr?,roh for Orc^o;^ 
18?7>1920 (New York: Kill & V:ing, I967). 
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organizod and systo,T*atizod, they agreed, could rep'^,: co the orunblins 

controls of tho earlier agrarian nation in tho industrial fut'oro. In 1896, 

David Starr Jordan expressed this goal as follows : 

Order is more inportant than even frecdo:n» arid order nust bo 
uphold by force if it cannot bo mintained in any other Kay» 
Yot the ideal of civilization must be perfect anarchy"Ordor 
ciaintained froni vathin, the recognition of order in tho 
hearts of mon; not order ic^poscd upon rr.en froM vrithout, but 
the forces within that xake for righteousness of thought and 
action* The fruitage of civilization must bo voluntary 
co-operation.l 

Jordan's idea of ^'perfect anarchy" is difficult to fathom, but uhatovor 

ho meant had no application, as far as he was concerned, to his contemporary 

2 

society, which he characterised as a ^^crude civilization." In his VTritings:, 

arid also those of Harper arji Lange, waste and anarchy xcero considerod tho 

evil alternatives to efficiency and order, Tho huinan waste caused by 

alcohol and idleness was every bit as repugr*ant to those r.:cn as it was to 

their Puritan ancestors, although the sin v;as castigated in social rather 

than religious teras* Viien internal controls failed, they stood ready 

to apply external direction; Harpsr was known to march into saloons to 

retrieve wayward students, and Jordan suspended 132 Stanford students at 

3 

one time for frequenting local taverns.-'^ All tho sane, hovevor, th^ir 
efforts to establish "social efficiency" wore aimed at the inner ndnd ar^ 
soul of man rather than exterr^l regulations --and thus education was 
instrumental in their plans to ingrain social efficiency in the internal 
makeup of individuals 

"'"tJavid Starr Jordan, The C?.re gnd Culture of Yon (San Francisco: Tr.o 
VMtakor & Ray Co., I896), p. 228. 

^ Ibid . 
3 

-^Goodspeed, William Rainey Harpor , pp. ^1«52; Jordan, The Dy/c of r. 
VAn , II, 252-255^ 
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Evolution find RUtisn 

\"iiilo Karpor, Jorcian» and Lango wrote as if thoy vroro apostles of 
donocracyt"^ oponinn tho gatos of educational oppoi^tunity ovor vldo;% their 
concoption of dorr.ocracy was certainly not one in vhioh p;on v:oro to bo 
equals. Their elitist attitudes toward societyt storo-idng froi-ii their bs^liofs 
on tho nat'oro of r;.^n, word essential components of their cducatior^l 
philosophies and practices, and their acceptance of elitism was \inder- 
WT'itton, intelloetually, by their acceptance of social Darwinism » the 
application of Darvrinian concepts of evolution to society. There was t, 
conpatable relationship between the concept of social efficiency and social 
Darvdnisra; officioncy vras often tho standard of "fitness "--with all of its 
iicplications of personal character and morality—by vhich survival and 
advancement vrould accrue. ' \ 

David Starr Joi^iant a biologist, made the nest frequent and direct 

attempts of the throe to apply thq Darwinian concepts of "the survival of 

tho fittest" and ''natural selection*' to tho devolocrr.ent of individuals, 

groups, and sociotios* He was a self -tproclained "evolutionist" by the ago 

of tvrenty-one ar^ repeatedly phrased his views of r-an and of society ^^th 

2 • 

references to biological evolution. He was a prosiinont figxire rationally 
in anti-inporialism and peace novenionts from the 1890* s to Kis death in 
1931 f and his writings on the subject publicised tho danger of war fro:; an 

"H{arpor proclaimed that the university acted as the priest, prophet, 
and philosopher for American deaocracy in his book, Tho_j:rend in Hir: hor 
Bduc^tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905)7 ?. 12] Jordan's 
subtitle on his autobiography was ''Being Ker^ories of a Naturalist, Teacher 
and laner Prophet of Derr.ocracy." Lange did not Ic.bel hiinself in this 
spiritual role, but he did write often of the democratic ''rdssion of the 
junior college." For exarnplo, see /JLexis F. Lange, "Tho Junior CollogO" 
Viiat I'iinnor of Child Shall This Be? I," S chool and Society . YII (February 
23. 1918), 211.216. " 

2 

Q Jordan, Tho Pays of a Kan . I, 113-11^, 
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ougonic point of viow— tho probability of killiing off the finost ^pscir.or.s 
of tho r^co. Of ooursoj war vas defondod by others as cn cgc-old r.othod 
OjT dotorroining the survival of tho fittosti B,rd in fact*-^s Richcrd Hofstadto 
has cloarly domonstratcd"Darwinian conoopts could bo used to support oppo- 
site sidos of rr.ost social issues, giving intolloctual suppci^t to both tho 
dofondei^s of the status quo and its attackers Intorostingly onou^h, 
Jordan used the tera "Social Darwinis.rJ' in a derogatory scnco to rofor to 
beliefs that the struggle for survival, from v/hich tho fittest would 
c:r,c?rgo victoriously, could be applied to hur-an warfare, Ko quoted fro*^ 
Dar;^n'G writings that war was actually a reversal of the process of r^atxxral 
selection.^ 

Vaen Jordan viewed "the masses," his ideas of efficicr.oy, evolution, 
and elitism were revealed in the greatest olarity. Tho inefficiencies in 
the use of tir^o and techniques among the poor justly doterjrinod thoir 
plight, in Jordan's eyes. Just as plant and aninal for.^s r^ust inVicrit tho 
tendency to master efficiently each stage of growth, since "degeneration and 
degradation result frora loss of tijr.e," so must nien efficiently porfor^i or 
face tho consequences. Jordan stated that he knew of few ir.on in tho social" 
order ^'wlaose place is not fixed by their own character and training. In 
Ar^ierica to-day wost men find that the position awarded thor<i",is the only one 
possible." Jordan found p<jor folks to be poor generally because of poor 
ways, causing "reduced vitality" and "lower morality." Rosenting the 
burden placed upon the rest of society by the bottom ranks of tho social 
order, Jordan warned that money given outright to these folks "is as 

^Jofstadtor, Social Darwinism in Arierican Thou.'^ht . 
2 

David Starr Jordan, VJkr and the Breed (Boston: Tho Beacon Pross, 
1915), pp. 90-98. . • 
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dangerous as a gift of opiua," supporting thoir poor ways. Vi\ilo Jordan 

roco^zed that somo of tho poor woro victims rather than culprits, ho 

stoadfastly maintained that most poverty v:a3 dosorvcd: 

Statistics have shown that, of ton poi*sons in distress in 
our groat oitios, tho condition of six is duo to intoxpor*. 
ancOf idlono:.s or vico, throo to old i^go and voalcr^oss following 
a thriftless or improvident youth, and one to sicto>;i;s, acoi- 
dent, or loss of work. Tho unfortunate poor arc but a s^iall 
faction of tho groat pa upsriSi-n,^ 

Jordan was an eager student of ougonics and had no doubt that Kontr,l 

and spiritual traits were largely inherited. Ho chidcd do-goodor rofoiv.or 

naivo enough to boliove that a slum child 'Tias Just as good a chanoo as 

one of fine fardly, if only it can be rescued early enough."^ Jordan 

(j^dvised California teachers that their main Job vas to break up tho riassos 

allovdng tho natural leaders to rise and training tho rest "as vroll as 

can . • • let us make thorn wise, intelligent, clean, honest, thrifty," 

William Graham Susmor, the noted American proponent o£ tho '•ruggod individ 

ual" interpretation of social Darwinism, ^ vas never any iriora direct than 

Jordan in conderrjiing the cgntegpHS^ of tho lovor classes : 

If a man puts no part of his brain and soul into his 
daily work— if ho feels no pride in the part he is taking in 
life,— the sooner he loaves tho world tho bottor. Kis v;ork 
is tho work of a slave, and his life the waste of so nuch 
good oxygen. The ciisory ho endurc^s is natui^o's tosti:;ony 
to his worthlesanosSi cannot save hin frc:7i nature ^s 
penalties.^ 



Jordan, Ciro and Culture, pp^ 239ff. Ibid . . 2it7. 

3 

•^David Starr Jordan, Tho Higher FcoUshness (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Korrill Conpany» 192?), pp. ?7-.7<i. 

If 

Jordan, Caro and Culture , p. 1?^ 
^i'dlliam Graham Sucmor, FolkvMvs (Boston: Ginn & Company, 19^0). 
^Jordan, Care and Culture , pp. 59*60. 
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Spoaking in his autobiography about tho "assisted iamigrants-' vd-^or^ he caw 

building sluKs in Australia, Jordan roriarkcdj "Sorfdo:^! *runs in the blood.* 

It is not tho strength of tho strong but tho weakness of tha voak '..hich 

endangers free institutions* 

Jordan was not alone in his view of a society properly stratified 

. as a result of an evolutionary struggle. Vdlliam Rainoy Harper, liko 

Jord^ini perceived that hxmnity was in a "slow and tortuous progress 

2 

toward a higher civilization*'' Also like Jordan, Harpor f oared that 

their contemporary society was throatonsd by tho weak; 

Thus far democracy seems to have found no way of n:aki;^.2 
sure that the strongest men should be placed in control 
of the country's business^ Mon confessedly woak, whoso 
private business has been a failure, are too frequently 
the men who are intrusted with the nation's affairs. 3 

Harper believed that it was the weight of the multitude that rendered 

progress slow^ and he dismissed any view of man granting innate intelligence 

to the masses: 

No advocate of democracy today would accept Roussc c Jnion 
that tho people have in themsolves an innato and instinctive 
idsdom. All will agree with Lord Arthur Hussell that "the 
multiplicity of ignorance does not give vrisdom."^ 

If the multitude was holding progress back, then the foward moving force 
was a minority} in Harper's view that minority force consisted of the 
top minds in business, education, and government ♦ Alexis E*. Lange, again 
more cautious than tho others not to betray democratic beliefs, did not 
deride the masses nor cringe at the weak, but he did accept the necessity 
of evolutionary change—calling upon universities, in the nar.o of effi- 
ciency, to be neither standpatters nor revolutionists,' .but rather ''practical 

^Jordan, The Days of a Ktn , II, 2W. 
Z 

Harporv The Trend in Hieher Sduc/^tien . p;. 1. 
Q hbid., p. 31. ^Ibio., p. 9. 
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ovolutionist(s)j» By thiSi Lango moant that tho univo:r5ity should direct 
progress 

• . • no progress is possible if a ixnivorsity trio5 r.^roly to 
satisfy a popular demarjd, instead of or^ioavoring to discover 
Khat is 'needed and then to persxiade the older as veil as tho^ 
younger generation of contemporaries to, ya nt v^h tt tho;/^ nQcd » 
(fhphasis added.) 

2 

Strongly influenced by the writings of Lester Frank Ward, Lange 
thought social evolution had to be neither as slow nor as tortuoxis as did 
Jordan and Harper. iVoblem-solvingi involvdng rcan's faculty most advanced 
in the evolution of the species— intelligence, he thought, could be achieved 
for the individual and for the society through tho interaction of thought 
and action. Like Dewey, and unlike Karpor and Jordan, Lango concentrated 
on the immediate ^'process" of problem^solving, not a past or future state 
in long-range evolutionary developme^nt^ Lange's elitism also differed 
from Harper ar/1 Jordan in that the elite vas determined not by blood nor 
by competitive su?eriorityi but instead they emerged as indistinguishable 
rjor.bors of a group of ^'citizens" who shared attitudes of co-operation* action 

■ If 

loyalty and social efficiency which guaranteed morality and progress. 

Before turning to an individual cortsideration of the particular 
ideas of Harper » Jordani and LangCi iri wi-dch the concepts of efficiency, 
evolutionary progress, and elite leadership will bo further^discusscd, it may 



^nge, Uhi vers ity Ef f icienoy > pp. ^-5* 
2 

Searching through Lange's personal papers, Gallagor found orcter^sivo 
notes, in Lange's handwriting, taken frori Ward's DynAmio Sociolo gy and 
Outlines of Sociology . Edward A. Gallagher, "?ror;i Tappan to Lango: 
Evolution of the Public Junior College Idea" (unpublished Pn.D. dissertation. 
University of Michigan, 19^), p. 123* 

-'All of Lange's vrritings reflect his interest in preparing this 
special type of "citizen,'' although ho is vague on the types of individuals 
that can be so prepared. See Lange, ^'Dapartrcont of Civic iiducation;" and 
"Xeachers for Doaocracy," Chapter XX in The' I^ns;e Book (San Francisco: 
Trade Publishing Company, 192?), pp. 193-'i02. 
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bo tlaoly to montlon a point of oriission* Cnittoi frc^ tho cct^non lntol«» 

loctu^al undorpinnings of tho throe educators in thio ar/Aysis has boon 

tho influonoo of tho Gorinan univor.sity upon Aiiovican educational davolop^ 

jnonts. Considering the, strong onphasis pl^^ced upon this influence by 

Brubachor ar^d Rudy» Rudolph » and Veyscy, a spcci^il oxpl^iinatlon is in crdor/ 

It is truo that Harpari Jordan, and Lange often drov upon tho Gor.xan 

« 

systoji of education to exojiplify a systen geared to efx*icicncy and cjdcr. 
They found tho Gor^ian system of higher education closest to tho system 
that thoy on\dsionod for Aniorica. Kow3vor» unliko Tapp^n and Fol^.^11 in 
the previous century, all throa r^ado a spacial point of tho fact that the 
Gorman system of f^ducation should not bo imported intact intu tho United 
States # 

Jordan thought that the qualities of indepcndonco and self-rolianoo 
posst5:sed by Americans, distinguishing thora fro:; Gornuins, dictated that tho 
German system could not, and should not, bo imploir.entod in the United 
States. Lange criticized Gorman educators for stressing science to the 
point of neglecting an "artistic" oloment in knowledge, ovorlooking a 
basic need in human dovelopr^ient, Karper's concorn for close attention to 
charactor-building and porsor^l relationships bstwoon faculty and students, 
leading him to build dormitories at Chicago and to establish* a system of 
vara "cluster" colleges, on the Oxiord model, vas a fundair.ontal deviation 
from the German model. All throe mon openly disapproved of tho undcnocratlc 
structure of Gorman society ar*d generally qualified their use of tho Gorxan 

Soferonces to the extensive Gorman influonco on i^^erican higher 
jducj^tion are disporsed throughout Erubachcr ard Rudy, Kl^i hor Biucation ^ 
In^ transition ; Rudolph, The Arrorican College and UnivorHty ; ar^, to a 
lessor degree, Veysey, Yh3 Kn^rgence of tho /^-rr.oi'^ioan Univorsity . 



model of Education by stating that tho United States had both the n^ed and 
potential for a different and better syste^i of offioionoy led by ma of 
intelligonoo.^ 

The lessor influence of the Gaw;an Model of education upon the 
thinking of Harper , Jordan, and Lange than upon other AinerK-tan leaders in 
higher education (assu^dng that Brubacher and Paidy, Rudolpli, and Veysey 
were correct in their assoss:nent), nay simply bo because none of the three 
subjects in this study did extensive graduate study in a German university.^ 
But it is also quite likely^ and this v.Titer suggests that this possibility 
needs to be explored through further research, that the constant references 
to the Gorman system of education throughout the literatm^e of higher educa- 
tion do not reflect the idealization of the Geroan systen as wuch as they 
illustrate, for lack of a tetter nodel, the deeper concerns in America for 
domestic order and efficiency, 

V&lliam Ratney Harper 
Williaw Rainey Harper's basic ideas on education, naturally stcnAing 
from his general view of r/:an and society, were not at all original; they 
had been clearly expressed a generation before in the ^vritings of Tappan 
and Folvell, But Harper was the first university president, backed with 
adequate financial resources, to lau^ich an ambitious and comprehensive 
effort to transform the ideas into practice, and as a result of this 
effort the junior college, only one of many ensuing results, was boosted 
tov:ard its destiny* 

^Jordan, Care and Culture « p. 55; Alexis Lange, '*The Course for 
Training Socondary School Teachers,'' Th e Sierra. Educatic r^al Nev.s. XY 
(October, 1919). 509; Storr, Harper »s University , pp. leA-ie^ffT 

2 

Of the three subjects, only Lange attended a Gerwan university, 
and his attendance there was less than one year. 



Vhilo Karpor viov;8d the ontlro educational sycto^i an orc.^.nic, 
evolving systoni congruent with his boliefs about efficiency end evolution, 
his focus was on tho university, which ho sgu as both tho highest institu- 
tional form prosont in tho society as vail as tho g'aiding li^ht for- futu:v:; 
evolution. The superior rolo that such an institution should bo expactod 
to play in society is stated by Harper this vay: 

Democracy has .been given a ^nission to tho vorld, and * 
it is of no uncertain character . I vish to show that the 
university is the prophet of this democracy and, as voll» 
its priest and its philosophers that, in other vordsi the 
university is the Messiah of the donocracy, its to-be-ox- 
peoted deliverer. 1 

Harper clorgical analogies signified inoro than hie schoLsrly interest 

in biblical literature; he clearly had a moralistic role in rdrjd for the 

university, in large part as a morf.1 loader for the nassos. Harper wx'otc 

depressingly of the nultitudes in cities who wore of no v7orth to tho^isolves 

or society, posing a possible threat of revolution or socialism (nearly 

identical throats to Harper), but he optinistically assured his readers 

that the university could discover a doctrine of; "national righteousness" 

which would allow democratic progress to continue. This would be a doctrine 

the cuultitudes could be taught, although it viould be on tee high of a piano' 

to expect them to grasp it without help. The university as tho "pi^ophet of 

* * ■ 

democracy," states Harper, would provide that assistance. Convinced that 

the "popular mind" would never be able to formulate "rjational rishteoucnocs,'^ 

only follow it, Harper asserted: 

The popular mind ^^ill not be able to do this service. 
The prophet, whose discerning eye roads tho thought in the 
heart of damocracy itself, expressed in the heartthrobs 

?Harper, The Trend in Higher Education > p. 12. 
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reaching to the vory depths of hu:rin cxporionoo--tho prophot, 
I sayt will thon formulate tho teaching vhich will icJ<^ cci^th 
indeed a paradiso*^. 

With such a lofty conception of the universityt it is not su:*prisins 
that Harper viewed the remainder of tho educational systcM pl*i^!a^ily as 
a Kothcd of preparing students for tho university, on tho ono hand, end 
distributing to the populace the doctrine of nation^.l righteousness, on 
the other hand. Neither is it surprising that Harper onvisiorfeM tho 
university itself as playing the key role in shaping tho structui*cs and 
policies* of other institutions of education* Harper had fir.^ idoa,s on 
how olcrcontary schools, high schools, and colleges should bo efficiently 
organised and what they shoxxld be doing. 

Elementary schools were guilty of wasting tisie and effort, two 

cardinal sins in Harper's view of morality* Their proper concern wss 

citizenship training, and not tho introduction of scientific subjects in 

the seventh and eighth years* subjects bettor and more efficiently taught 

by scientifically trained high school teachers* Hari>Dr recoinaiendcdi in 

line with tho NEA Committee of Ten report so?ie years earlier » cutting the 

length of ele^iontary school years to six, plus a kindergarten year, and 

he included these jrecomrr^endations in the report of the Educational Com- . 

2 

lidssion of tho City of Chicago, which he chaired* 

The tine saved by cutting two years off olecientary education, added 
to that saved by altering colleges (to be considered next) could be veil 
spont, according to Harper* s scheme, added to tho high school. High Schools 

hhid.\ p. 17. 
2 

Report of the Educational Cor.nission of tho City of Chicago (Chicago: 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 189ci), David Starr Jordan, incidentally, served 
as' one of the advisers to this cor:rdssion* 



voro 0!r;3rging institutions at tho turn of tho contui*y, ar/i their struggle 

for identity was not unliko tho procont cor^itior. of cc^tAr.'unlty-ounioi* 

collosos."^ In I9OO1 the na^tiber of high school (;i^cduato3 amounted to only 

6 A porcont o'f tho sovontoon-yoar-old population in tho Ur/itod Statos. 

Tho high schools thowsolvcs cowpotod for studor.tc and public support \rith 

various typos of acadordes, collogo prepa:*atory departr.oi-ibs, and oven 

collogos willing to tako any student who could pay the fees* The divoraity 

of institutions Q,rA tho lack of any cOiTjp.on stcnda^^dj bov./ocn oloir.ontary 

and xxnivorsity education produced a chaotic situation, that vro-s an cinathcra 

3 

to disoiplos of efficiency. 

Harpor viewed tho chaotic gap in tho educational years botvrccn tho 
olomontary school and the university vdth disdain. Svori'thing within him 
calling for order, efficiency, progv^^oss, and clear leadership led hin to 
work Sioalously for a syotcm congruent ^^rith his beliefs. Tho hi^h school 
would eventually evolve, Harper predicted, as th'j unifying, scientifically 
organized institution that would provide the efficiency needed in. the 



xhe sirdlaritios in the early davolopxont of tho high* schools and 
tho more recent developnrent of coTi-niunity- junior collogos ere striking. 
Tho rationale of tho two moverr.ents stressing tho needs of tho oconor.y. 
the dop.ocratization of education, ar^ the developxont of citizenship aro • 
oxprossod in very nuch tho saxe way. High schools xcere often referred to 
as "pooplo's colleges," a term coTjr.only applied to comT'iunity^ junior 
colleges today. As nuch as community- junior colleges aro Ln extension of 
secondary education, these similarities are lo2ical enough. For this reason 
history of the origins of the high school novo.r.cnt offer pre;oious insights 
into the origins of community-. junior colleges, 3spocii*lly helpful are: 
Edward A. Xrug, The Shaping of the Arroric^n H i?h Sohoo?,; ar;d Thocdor-3 K. 
Sizer, Secondary. Scho o ls at the Turn of the Cenv v:"v (i;c\7 Haven: Yalo 
University ftross, 19^) • These soxircos, ^JLnx*ortur:0-^oly, contain no sub- 
stantial account of tho early origin of cominunity- junior colleges. 

2 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical St^ti.^tio-y of t he United Str^tcs 
Coloni al Tir.e s to 1957 (V^shington. D.C. : U.S. G'overri.r.ont Printing Officci, 
i960)," p. 207. 

"^See Sizor, Secondary. Schools at the Turn of the Contury . pp. I8«36ff . 
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oiucationil systen. It would tako a child frc^Ti tho olor.ont&ry school abo;\t 

thirtoon and dovolop fully his knov;lcd20 of a broad rango of ti^nci'-c.l 
3UbjoctG, At ninotoon or tventy, tho student would havo reached ?3rsor.al 
2.:atu:.*iby and havo gained tho general background nacossavy to cnto;^ a 
professional school or spsciallzcd study at the xmivorsity, Thii; v;a3 
tho point in a student ^s life that carie between tho sophoxoro and jur.ior 
years in collogo, and officienoy dooanded that tho educatiorAl systc^i adjust 
itself to that fact* 

Despite Harper's concern for tho proper organization of tho cduoatior.a' 
yoa;"5 betv;oon olcnentary and higher education, ho was not insistent » liko 
Alexis F, Lango later, that tho high school exist in thro© pai*ts--tho 
;)unior high school^ tho high school, and the junior college • VJiother th& 
high school bo one institution or divided into two or more sub-units ::as 
not Harper's concern; his concern was only that edu'^ation botwoon tho 
ele*T.3ntary years and the university show an efficient, organic unity. 
Virile Harper wrote mostly of tho advantage of this organisation for students 
heading for the university arjd professional schools, ho also nontioned froM 
tir.o to tine that tho re-structured high school would add a higl-ior level 
of general culture for tho masses. Thus Karpor proposed that the high 
school of the future be for all of the people, but e2lpha3i^ed in particular 
that it channel able students efficiently toward higher scholarly and 
professional pursuits.^ 

In Harper's schene of things, there was little place for tho collect 
except as a possible capstone for secordary education. The traditior^l 
Aniorican college, adapted from earlier English nodel ar^ consisting of 

H/illiain Rainey Harper, "The High Schoo3 of the Future," Sohool Rovjo-^f 
XI (January, I9O3), 1-3. 



foui-* yoar$ of s^nei^al studies \;hich overlapped thoso boing taught in tho 

now high £;ohool3» was* to Harpor's mind, w^isteful and incfficiont« ?rAccpi 

for thoco collo^os that could r^ko tho difficult end oxpanslvo tr»;y^c;ition 

into xmivorsitios (which Harper thought would only bo a ninor fraction of 

those collogos prosuming to call thonisolvos universities) and tho L:iri;or 

nu*Tibor of 6;c:all collogos that would chcoso tho wise course of sxu^^/ivcl 

(which recant to Karpor ridding thor^isolvcs of thoir protonsions of offc;;dn3 

jxiTiior ard conior years) of converting into junior collos;oa, Harpor 

p:-odictcd tho worst consequnncos* All of tho oollogas that had sjir-cutcd 

in tho 19th contury» nourishad by i*oli£ious and goographical coinpotition, 

Karpor thought wor^ bound for extinction • Harpc^r did not share tho 

nostalgia of niany aluxnni of sniall colleges » although ho v;as one hi:c5olf» 

for the alleged superior drA virtuoi;s education available only in s*v>all 

colleges. He countered tho arguments that snail collegas offered r.oro 

personal atte/ition and liberal education by charging that thoy could affoi'^ 

to hire only tho weakest men and permitted low acadenic standards, VJorst 

of all» thoy wore wasteful. Their inevitable extinction, succuir.blng in 

tho struggle for existence to the stronger forces of the high school and 

the university, v:as not to bo mourned; bat accepted and understood as an 

upward step tovurd order and efficiency.^ 

As part of his canpaign to elimirtate the anarchic condition provailii*. 

in Arrerican colleges, harper invited natior*al university leaders to Chica.::o 

in 1900 with tho idea of seeking greater consistency in higher do£::ccs and 

raising the standards of weaker institutions. Out of this meeting car.e 

2 

the Association of American Universities. The university delegates vho 

\llliain Rainey Karpor, The Pros Mcts of the £71 all College (Cnicago: 
University of Chicago >Vess, 1900). 

2 

Storr, HarTy3r^s University, pp. 329-3304 



asscnbled in Chicago hoard Harpor proposo tho *'dssooiato dcgroo" as ono 
appropriate for tho sxallori weaker collogos, roforring to tho nocd for 
5na3J. collogos to ^^associato^* with univorsitios. According to Karccr^s 
corrospondonco, Presidents David Starr Jordan of Stanford and Bonjardn I. 
Viioolor of California were tho ciost enthusiastic about tho idoa. Charlos 
ELiot of Harvard opposed it / hovovor, f jaring that it v^ould hu:^t tho 
bachelor's dogreoi and tho delegates took r»o action on the riattor,*^ 

Karpor would have no part of proposals to save tho ci^all collogos 
since was convinced that thoir demise was ncoossary and ;)uDtificblo. 
\hon a proposal, based on Charles V/. Eliot *s suggestions, to reduce tho 
length of tine necessary to roceivo a baccalaureate dogroo fro^i four to 
throe years was debated at tho ,1903 convention of tho National Educatior^l 
Associationi Harper stood finaly in opposition to it. Ko attacked tho 
nistakon assumption that coHogo work can bo considered tho boginrdng of 
university vork| arguing as always that tho freshMin and sophor.ioro years 
arc of the sane "scope and character" of preceding acade^iy or high school 
work. The high schools were already doing college work, mintained Hai^por, 
and, with greater efficiency in the elimination of was to in the ole;iontary 
years allowing tho high schools more titco, they could do even ncro* Ho 
accepted the argupiont of college proponents that "cultural'! education 
should not stop at the sophomore year, but countered that in the spcoialicie 
study of tho university and the professional school there was much of a 
cultural nature to be gained. As we turn to a considoration of liarpar'o 
activities at tho University of Chicago, it will bo apparent that tho 

^Cited in Gallagher, "Proa Tappan to Lange," pp. 89-90. 
2 

Vdlliam Rainey Harper, "Length of tho Baccalauroato Course," liEA 
Journal of Proceedings . XLTI (1903), pp. 504-5P9. 



four-yoar collogos, soxo of ^cliich voio foroad to clo5o oi- coyivort to jur.io;'* 
collogos bocaoao of fir^ncicl prossuru^s, voro by no remans toc^dy to Join 
. tho groat plan for oducational unity vhlch Karpor prepensed: tho grand 
scheme of affiliation ar.d assooiatio/i that ho called 'Tno /•norican System," 
basod on "co-ordination, specialization, and association*"^ 

Viion a p:an sots out to build his ideas into a vorkablo institution, 
it is inovitablo that thoy, o:rx;^Gd filtered in soxo dogros froni their 
original purpose. Other r:cn i^top into positions of influence in tho 
institution and consciously or ui;consoiously rsorgo their ideas into tho 
philosophy and operations ? of tho institution. Tho liinits of resources and 
tho powor of established traditions tend to pull the ideal toward the 
ordinary^ Few r.on have had the singular power to shape a university as 
did vailliajn Rainey Hsltpot in Chicagc^, yet tho inescapable fate of insti- 
tutionalized ideas made that institution less than' tho realization of his 
educational plan, A full account of Harper's fifteen years as president 
of the University of Chicago ;could have to include, artong etnor things, a 
lengthy discussion of Harper's diploM^tic uso of crises to extract r.ore 
and zTiOre rioney from John D. Hockefellor, the competitive rianner in vhich 
Harper acquired the university staff, tho use ef the quarter {5y3tc^i, and the 
development of extension services. But 'none of these develouTiOnts really 

Hillian Rainey Harper, ^^The Trord of University ar*d College Sducation 
in the IVdtod States,'' North AT.oricAn Rovie:/. CLXnV (April, 1902), 

2 

Despite Rockefeller's harjdsone E:ifts to tho University of Chicago, 
beginning vath a nodest $600,000 in 1869 but totaling tj;l6, 000,000 by 
1916, ho did not restricc ilarpor's actions in any significant v^ay. Soo 
Allan Nevins, John D, Rcckefellor;. Tho Heroic Are of vlr:c:c ^i o?.n Sntero ^iso 
(2 vols.; 4\ew York: Charles Scribnor^s Sens, 19^0), II, ad'o^^aol!^ Also 
see Rudolph, The AT.orican Colle^^e and University, pp, 349-352. 
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inplomontod the basic goal vhich Harper envisioned— an efficient educational 
trust 

Harper's primary inspiration, his vision of an educational truat with 

the University of Chicago acting as the co-ordinator and controlling agent» 

never naterialiaed. After ten years, only six institutions of higher educa* 

2 

tion had affiliated vdth the university. three of these were Baptist col- 
leges undoubtedly willing to comply >dth the interests of the Aroerican 
Baptist Educational Society vhich, with Rockefeller's financial support, 
also underwrote Harper's educational designs « One was a polytechnic institute 
and another was a medical school, leaving only one private liberal arts 

college, Butler CoUogo, v.liich was willing to bo included in Harper's educa- 
3 

tional trust* Considering Harper's unsyr*pathotio view of the dismal pros- 
pects for small colleges, it is hardly surprising that they would choose^ 
not to submit to h5s direction* Measured againr^t the success of the 
University patron's consolidation of the oil industry, Harper's attewpted 
affiliation with nddwestern colleges was an utter failure. 



For an alternative interpretation sco Gould, Th e C hautavvy ua Mov et^ 
inent. Gould argues from circujnstantial evidence that Harper Q e>;perience 
in the Chautaqua movonont carried over directly to the University of Chicago, 
and that the extension service was one significant result of Harper's 
coKinitKent to the Chautauqua idea. But support for this argujoent is not 
to be found in Harper's own writings, vThich seldom ir.ention the extension 
service of a university and nover really advocate it. Oi the- contJrary, 
those functions below spacialized research are generally disowned by Harper 
as true functions of a research university^ Since the research methodology 
used in this study did not substantiate Gould's conclusions, neither 
Harper's Chautauqua experience nor the extension service at the University 
of Chicago have been singled out for spocial attention • 

2 

"Affiliation" was a term meaning policy agreements with non-public 
institutions v;heroby the University re^/iewed course materials and examina* 
tions and somotiraos advised on the hiring of staff roeinbers; ^^co-operation" 
specifically applied to public high schools and arrangomenta, often by 
accrediting individual teachers, to facilitate the transfer of student:^ 
to the university • 

-^Storr, Harper's University , p. 219 • 
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Bat Ha'rpor's boliof in tho dosirabiU,ty of bringing 6rd3?, controli 
and Gffioioncy to hi^ihor education did not voakon after ton joars of 
failuro^ Nothing yxs moro contral to his philosopliy nor moro consictont 
in his actions than tho ido^ of an ordoi*ly systoin, on a grand scale, 
inspired and directed by a , superior univorsity» his University at Cliicago. 
In his roport on tho Univorsity^s first docade of oporation, Harper ro- 
dodioatod hl^iisolf and hiG institution to tho grar*d design* Ko adxittcd 
that siTiall collogos lookod upon affiliation nore as absorbtion than 
assistance, an attitude ho nict&konly attributed to tho meaning of the 
toria itself. ' Ho attempted to allay tho fears of small coIIogos by 
stating, in contradiction to his earlier writings, that tho ''greatest 
calamity vhich could possibly befall the cause of higher education in 
the United States would be the ex:binotion, or oven a considerable doto^ 
rioration, of the snull college. Evolution was a slow process, so 
Harper could easily ratioruilize the necessity of intermediate stages, ac 
he did in this case. 

The tenth year of University operations also occasioned Harper's 
boldest and clearest attempt to .win support for his ideas fron other ed- 
ucational leaders, Each year, sorcotirr.es twice a year, after 1891» Harper 
invited rapresontativos from nidwestern high schools, colleges, and other 
post-high school institutions to a conference at the University to discu;>s 
educatior.al programs ♦ At the 1902 Conference, Harper placed before the 
delegates his proposal to curtail educational duplication ard waste through 
efficient reorganization. The message was familiar:-^ shorten the olenon- 
tary school period to six years; extend the high school years both downward 

\illiam Ralney Harper, "The President's Roport: Adninist ration," 
in The Decennial Publioations of the Univer s ity of Chic?.s:o ( Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1903) • PP^ Ixvi-lxvli. 
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to bo gin the study of gonoral knowlodgo and culture earlier, and uy'^ard, 
to comploto the tc^sk of general learning which ordinarily occu:»s up to the 
sophomore level in colloce. The strategy, hovever, was new: a Coroassion 
of Twenty-One was croatod at the Conference to stxidy the proposed educa- 
tional reorganization. 'I'he Cororaission was subdivided into throe coi.:r.:ittoos 
of Seven assigned to study elementary, secondary, and collogo reorganisation 
respectively and charged to report to the following yearns conference."'' 
This renewed effort by Harper, throe years before his death, bore A/itness 
to the depth and durability of his basic educational .goal of an efficient 
and orderly systo-n of American education. 

The reports of the three coninittees to the 1903 Conference were not 
all that Harper wished thorn to be» The comittee studying olenontary 
school reorganization did accept the idea of shortening the length of ti:r.G, 
but it recomended seven years instead of Harper *g six« further4T.ore, the 
report contained a warning that the elementary years should not bo altered 
uieroly for the sake of furthering secondary education^ arKi tho cominittee 
expressed its concern, absent froa Harper's ideas, for the smooth transi- 
tion from elementary to secor^ary educationt The influence of John Dowey^s . 
advice to the delegates could be seen in their report. Cowey supported 
Harper ^s efforts to shorten the span of elor.ontary education' and lengthen 
that of secondary education, but he had warned the conference delegates 
that mere r.ochanical changes without considering worthy objects of study 
and modes of activity in education were not enough,. He agi*oed with Karpar 
that the aim of oleriontary education was not knowledge and that six years 
should be long enough, if the work be done properly, to achieve its real 

Hailiam Rainoy Harper, ^'The General Conference," School Roviovr , 
m (January, 1904), 15-28. 
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Aim— "oi^gani^iing the instincts and impulsea of children into vovking iYitti^^* 
©sto and tools Ho was concerned, how^vor, that the Conference should 
givo greater consideration to the substance of olementary education rather 
than just its form* By rocomending seven years of el^wentary education 
ard underscoring tho intrinsic value of elementary education, the cof»mittee 
proposed a comprosdso between Karpor^s ideas and defendex^s of an eight 
year elementary period, a comproaiise passed on to the Conference by a 
«plit four to three vote*^ 

The coMiittoo on secor*dary schools, chaired by J# Stanley Brovn, 
Karper's friend and the founder of Joliet Jxinior College, supported Harper's 
rocornmondations in full, A five to two vote allowed that committee to 
report in favor of six years of secondary education, taking a student 
directly from the elementary school and raising him to a level of knowledge 
and general culture equivalent to the sophonore year in college, that point 
at which the committee agreed with Harper that the student could begin his 
role as a citizen or a specialized student at a university or in a profes^ 
sional school* 

The coraaittee on colleges made no recommendation, but their report 
failed to support Harper's conviction that the dividing line between 
college and university work should be crystal clear and institutionally 
structured. The com;nittoe did report that a six-year higli school contain- 
ing two additional years of general culture could «e«t the need of ''a 

^John Dewey, ''Shortening tho Years of Eleitentary Schools," School 
Bgviow, XI (January, 1903), 17i 

2 

Ibid . , 17-20; John Dewey, ''Current Froblcns in Secondary Schoole," 
School Rjevie^^. X (Janu:;ry, 1902), 17-13. 

■^Harper, "The General Conference," pp. 15-19. Ibid . . pp. 19-22. 
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class of youth that has arisen out of the concentration of population In 
our cities/' but hastened to add that the traditional four*year college^ 
with Its special collegiate atmosphere^ was an Important Institution to 
protect* The solicited views of nearby college presidents were Included In 
the report^ and they generally stressed the advantages of a four^year 
college experience and expressed doubts that the high schools^ poor In 
facilities and staffs would ever be able to replace or duplicate the work 
of the colleges*^ 

Harper expected greater support for his Ideas from the three commit- 
tees» especially since most of the members were from the University faculty 
or from affiliating and co-operating schools » and thus could be assumed to 
be receptive to Harper *s ideas* After the 1903 Conference^ the Commission 
of Twenty*One was charged as a single body to study further the reorganisa- 
tion proposal under the chairmanship of Harper himself. This offered a 
chance for Harper to marshall more evidence In support of his plan* He 
arranged for the Commission to hear Superintendent W«6, Hedgepeth of 
Goshen» Indiana, speak glowingly of the newly created slx-year high school 
In his city. J# Stanley Brovn» Jollet'e superintendent » spoke enthusiasm- 
tlcally about his junior college^ then in the second year of operation. 
7n spite of Harper's efforts » assisted by Hedgepeth and Brown^ the Com- 
mission of TWenty«One> after two years of study^ recofnnended nothing more 
than that a new Coonilsslon of Fifteen be appointed to carry out a thorough 
Investigation of Harper's reorganization plan? they did not feel that they 
had enough evidence to take any firm stand themselves on the matter « 

^ Ibld .> pp. 22-26* 

^William Ralney Harper » '"Report of the Commission of Twenty-One, 
School Review * XIII (January, 1905), 23-24. 
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Thus K^irper^s oing:ilar aim of &n efficiently organized educational &yst^« 
was thwartod again; the University of Chicago Conferences never developed 
the support for his ideas that he inteyrfcd, and he died in I906 vithout tho 
satisfaction of building his educational trust. The conferences were them- 
selves abandoned in 1911 • 

There vaS| of course, one facet of Harper *s design that» in a wanner 
of speaking, did co?io to fruition and has afforded him the title of ^*Father 
of the Junior College Movercent*** It is iicportant to remember that jonior 
colleges vere but one element in Harper *s overall plan for systeraatitation; 
although he registered soma success in the institutionaliMtion of this 
idea, ho never separated it in his own mind frorr* the broader recrgar*:l na- 
tional refonas Khich he never achieved. It was the strength of the idea, 
not tho actual results of his labors, that stands as Karpor^s nain contri- 
bution to the development of junior colleges* 

The concept of tho junior college emerged in Harper* s thinking froai 
the same evolutionary struggle that he believed destined tho un-lvorsity 
to superiority ar*d most sjsall colleges to extinction* Hart>er pictured the 
junior college more as a transitory institution than as one which would 
survive the struggle in a transcer#dont form, such as the university would. 
In fact. Harper's idea of a junior collogo was not a single type of nn 
institution; it co\xld bo a fomier four-year collogo led by an honost 
appraisal of its offerings, or forced by financial realities, to linit its 
program to two years; it raight be the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
appended to an existing high school; it could possibly be a te&chor- 
training or pre -professional school; it co^ild even be, as it w&s at Chicago 
the first two years of education in a university, if separately organized. 
All it had to be was a place idiero instruction was offered which was of 
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the same nature as that typically offered to freshmen and sophomores In 
larger colleges and universities, and further It had to recognize that 
this Instruction marked the natxiral division between a general and a 
specialized program of study«^ At times In Harper *s writings he states 
that this place should naturally be the secondary school, but at other 
times, when he realizes the slow process of evolution and the existing 
defenslveness of traditional colleges, the place appears as the freshman 
and sophomore years anywhere, even within the weak colleges whose preten- 
slons Harper generally challenged. But these details did not especially 
concern Harper because he viewed the Junior college really as a means to 
an end, and not as an end In Itself. It was the means of transforming 
pre--unlverslty education Into the orderly, systematic, and efficient 
format that was but one part In the overall design for educational effl* 
clency that was Harper's dream and his lifers work« 

Where Harper saw the greatest Itnnedlate reed for the Junior college 
Idea In his society was in regard to small colleges* His own experience 
In teaching at an Institution that was a college only In nAme, offering 
the most basic general courses to young boys, haa been an extreme disap- 
pointment, and he resented the pretenses of "lower*' Institutions that 
they were doing the 'lilgher" work* He claimed that over 200 so-called 
colleges in the nation lacked the finances, staffing, and facilities to 
offer any instruction beyond the sophomore year«^ Harper offered six 
reasons for small colleges, stated in terms of their own interests, to 
accept his advice to reduce their offerings to two years: 

^Harper, The Prospects of the Small College ^ pp. 34-39. 
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1, The money now wasted In doing the higher work^ super- 
ficially could be used to do the lower work more thoroughly* 

2, The pretense of giving a college education would be 
given up, and the college could become an honest Institution. 

3, The student who was not really fitted by nature to 
take the higher work could stop naturally and honorably at 
the end of the sophomore year. 

4, Many students who might not have the courage to 
enter upon a course of four years' study would be willing to 
do the two years of work before entering buslntss or the 
professional school, 

5, Students capable of doing the higher work would be 
forced to go away from the small college to the university* 
This change would in every case be most advantageous, 

6, Students living near the college whose ambition it 
was to go away to college could remain at home until greater 
maturity had been reached--a point of the highest moment in 
these days of strong temptation.! 

It has not been established that Harper had any direct influence through 
the forces of his arguments In convincing any small colleges to their 
pt*oper role as Junior colleges. Some of the first to do so, Including the 
three considered to be the first self-proclaimed junior colleges,^ were 
Baptist colleges, and it is possible that the Baptist circles that Harper 
operated in carried his ideas with some effectiveness. It is also possible 
that Frederick T. Gates, the corresponding secretary of the American 
Baptist Education Society, who became Rockefeller's primary adviser con- 
cerning educational philanthropy, and who was receptive to Harper's think- 
i^8> played a role in making these institutions junior colleges* 



l ibid o, p. 37* 

^Tyrus Hlllway, The American Tt^o-Year College (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958), p. 39. 

^See Storr, Harper's University , pp. 
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The croation of junior colleges by secondary systeno vras something 
that Harper advocated a/vA expected, but he did not give th< need ao high 
a priority as reducing the nuir/oor of sftwill colleges. This is perhaps be- 
cause the plight of the aany srwill colleges was irraneiiate and the promise 
of secondary education vas still based largely on f\iture potential. As 
mentioned earlier, the high school Vas still a relatively new institution 
at the tuxn of the century, and rtany educators wcjre having difficulty corv- 
vincing comar*unities that thoy should support four years of additional 
public schooling, not to mention six. Also, Harper's goal did not rec^tiiri 
high schools to set up> in a formal and single stop, an actual institu- 
tional division called a junior college. Ho was content to see high 
schools offer, as a beginning, a course or two which were equ:lvalent to 
respective college courses, and he assujr.'ed that the 13th and 3Mh years 
would graduallj^ and naturally evolve."^ 

In The Prospects of the Spall Conegp , Harper cited the success of the 
neighboring state of Kdchigan, the miniwuw cost, and the possibility of 
increasing the numbers of students with greater education as reasons for 
extending the high school an additional year or tWo, Heporting that only 
10 percent of high school graduates went to college in 1900, Harper predicted 



Soxe high schools vrere sending studants on to college rdth advenced 
standing as early as the 1860*s, and the University of >Jichigan inaie a 
concortod effort in this direction in tho 1890* s. See Ki*ug, The Sb^?in^ 
of the ^T<>rioan High School , pp, l6M^l6^t Hillway, The /V»^t rlcan TWb-Vf jr 
College > p. 3o, Students froir. Joliet high school had been transferrlng'to 
tho University of Chicago with advanced standing since 189^5 a controversy 
over the date of tho founding of Joliet Junior College results frodj the 
fact that Chicago accepted a number of Joliet students in 1901 as full 
juniors but the Joliot Board of Trustees did not officially acknowleds^. ihe 
existence of a junior college connected >dth tho high school until 1S02. 
See Robert S. Sxolich, "An Analysis of Influences Affecting the Origin and 
Sarly Develop.r.ont of rnreo Mid-l4stern rublic Junior CoIIol'cs-- Joliet, 
Goshon, and Crane" (unpublished Ed. D, dissertation. University of ?e:^as 
at Austin, 1967), pp. 60-6lff, 



that the percentage would rise to forty if secondary schools offered the 
opportunity.^ 

One si^lient fact that has boosted Harper linage as the father of 
the junior college mover.ont is the founding of Joliot Junior College > th^ 
oldest continuously operating public junior collogo in the n3;tion. The 
proximity of Joliet to Cnicago, arid the status of its high school as a 
co*.oporating school vdth the University of Chicago since 1699 » suggest the 
probability of Harper *s influence at work, Pur^hor.toro, J. Stanley Brown, 
Joliot suporlntordentt was Harper's friend and his'^colleagiuo at Baptist 
conventions I and his support for Harper *s ideas in the Coiwiiosion of tVenty- 
One has already been noted. All the sajne, Harper's rolo in the founding 
of Joliet Junior Colloge has been largely assumed, and there are important 
reasons why the assumption needs to bo questioned. Harper did not play 
any direct role before the public of Joliot nor before the Board of Trustees 
in gaining support for the junior college; ir^deed, there is no record of 
his over visiting Joliet 's high school or junior collogo. Board minutes 
indicate that a now high school building, built over capacity, was a ma joK* 
factor in establishing the junior college, Tho willingness of the Univer^iity 
of Chicago to accept junior collogo trarisfors can be discounted as a funda- 
mental factor in tho development of the junior collo^a since many mort 
advanced placement students, including transfers into the junior year, vent 
frost Joliot to the University of Illinois at Urbana than to the University 
of Chicago, Koroover, J, Stanley Brown should not bo dismissed as a minor 
figure in Harper's shadow. He promoted many of his own thoughts in 

^rpor, Tho Prospects of the Sjiall College , p^ 39, 
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educational journals and ovontually vront on to tho prosidoncy of Illinois 
State Normal School at DoKalb."*" 

Tho sorious oxagyoration that has occurrod as a rosult of Karpi3r'3 
roal or allogod role in tho founding of Joliot Junior Collorjo is I033 
sih^nificant as a matter of fact than it is in disitorting a baLancod 
historical porspoctivo. Tying Harpor^s involvorcont in tho junior collojio 
inextricably with Joliot Junior Collc^o tonds to obsouro tho broador 
framowork of his ideas and tho driving forces which explain much about his 
society and his educational design. 

Tho history of an early public junior college at Gosheni Indiana > 
further illustrates that Harper^ s influence on jurjioi* collo.^o devolop^nt 
v:as mostly indirect, although^ it would bo easy to assUir.c tho opposite, 
Beginning at roughly the same tirr.o as Joliot Junior College » the Junior 
College at Goshen had only a decade of existence (I9OI-I9II). Started 
by Superintendent W. 3. Kedgopoth, v;ho, like Erown, was actively involved 
in tho University of Chicago Gonferonoes, Goshen Junior College, in contrast 
to Joliot, which attracted little attention initially, was launohtjd with 
much local publicity and fanfare-«yot Harper's name v/as not prominent 
in tho publicity, In fact, tho University of Chicago caused Hedgopoth some 
onbarrassment by cautiously reviewing Goshen's cl/^i^s of doing college 
work and not grantir.^ full approval until 1905* r> Jgopot):? who had boon 

^fho factual infornation in this paragraph is from Sir.olich, ''Three 
Midv.'ostorn Junior Collot^os," pp. 95-99ff. J* Stanley Bro'-^i, in Tho Grovth 
n nd Dovolooxent of Ji:nior C ollor'HS ir th e VrAts d ^>, ^t o^>, U,S, Bureau of 
Uduoation Bulletin Mo. 19 (Washin^^tonj D.C: U.S. Goverr^^ent Printing 
Office, 1922), p. 27, did ccncode credit to tho vifiionary leadership of. 
Harper, but a thorough search throU;7;h all of Harper *o correspondence by 
Brown's successor uncovered no docu-centaticn that harper xr.ido any direct 
contribution to tho establishr.;ont of Joliot Junior Colic ^-o. See l/^'.-ris 
v/. Snith, "Founding-; of Early Junior Collogos**.I^*esident Harper's influence," 
Junior Collep:e Journal . XI (May, 19^1), 5^8. 
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a aoaXou5 F?o:<o'ter of the junior college, loft the Gochon G\ipsrintender\oy 

in 1905. Without HedKopath^s pro^ioting efforts, an onrolluitnt decline in 

the o^^iov college occurrod and tho junior colloga vaa abolished in 1911.^ 

Tho ovidonc© of Harjror's personal invol Vermont in Goshen^ s risa and decline 

is Again inore circU2riSt^nti:sl than direct; cirounstantially, tho death * 

Harpor in 190< could bo assurced a factor in tho failure of Goshen Juriior i 

Colloga. Those are interesting questions which should cotncday be answer ed\ 

but they art not central to An understanding of Harper multi-facetecl 

involvexont in the broader concept of the junior college which vas so basic I 

to his thinking. 

Harper's junior colloge idea did directly affect the intery.al wgaTii- 
sation of the University of Chicago. At the outset, in 1892, the various 
colleges idthin tho university— •Liberal Arts, Literatui^o, Science, and 
Practical Arts-- wore each divided into lower and upper levels; the lovtr 
lovels offering froshman and sophosioro courses were called tho "acadeid* 
colleges" until lii9^t >?hen thoy v/ere re-labelled the "junior colleges"; 
the upper levels, offering wh,^t Earpor thought to be true university vork* i 
vore called the "university coHogos" until I896, viien thoy bccaKo the 
"senior collogos." VMle this organisation was perfectly in accord with 
Harper's ideas, it nevor operated with tho sharp distinction between junior 
and senior work that existed in Harper's rftind, frct^ the first day of opera- 
tion, irany professors allov:ed lower level students into their university 
level courses, and wny upper level students sought instruction in vkk\ 
were supposed to be lower lovol courses ♦ Tho many different requiremtnte 
of various acadocac departments vore always in a state of flux, caJdjjj little 

Q ^IMd,, pp. 129-163* 
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effort to conform to Harpar^s simplistic idea about a sharp lino of civicion 

botwoon collogo end urdvorsity work. Somo students fciir.d th-.t thoy hr.d to 

spond more than two years acquiring all of the r.ococzLvy co\.-ccs r(.::uircd 

by thoir junior collogo and tho dopartnont into vrhich thoy vru^o hcucling, 

Urdvorsity^vddo controvorsios about vhckt should bo roquirod in tho \:^y of 

gonoral knowledge in tho junior collogo3 (for oxamplo, a doo:.dG of dobato 

ovor tho Latin roquiroxont) added ovon ir.oro confxisicn to Hci:\woi*'3 pl:,n.^ 

Dospito tho practical realities of courao rcquircir.onts and if taffing that 

blurred the distinction botvoon junior colleges and university ccllai;o3 

\rlthin tho imivorsity, Harper continued to work for in:>tltvitional order* 

In 1900 he persuaded tho Facility and Trustees to grant en AGi;ociate E3grcc 

to students coaploting v:ork in tho junior collGgos, In explaining, tho valuo 

of tho degree > Harper reiterated his faiiiliar case that thii; would offer 

a natwal terminal point for students desiring a coriplote gonoral edtication 

but who ware not really corapatent for higher scholarly effort, that profos- 

sional schools and university departnonts would receive better students, 

and that universities could someday cast off this lov.'o>r work leaving it in 

the hands of extended high schools and those colleges that v;ould of for tho ' 
2 

associate degree^ Also listed as a major advantage of the associate degr^o 
was the point that many more students would bo encouraged to ur.dorti!:o tvo 
additional years of college vork» striking a democratic note that has soldorr, 
since been missing in community- jurdor college ideology. Eut this dc?:ocrati< 
olesient in Harper's argusient did not really conflict with tho cliticx at the 
core of his philosophyi for only foxir percent of Araerican college aged 

^Storr, Harper* 3 University, pp. 113-126. 
2 

William Rainey Karper, ^'Ihe Associate Degree," Edvdtional tlr,7±<^\j, 
m (April, 1900), klZJ^lS. ' 
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youth voro in colloGo in 1900,'^ voo low a porconta^e evon by Harpor's 

olitist standards. ?a;^thci', sinco the Univoroity v;as the placo v;hero tho 

olitd v;oxild either, tho deinocratiasition of soconda:*y cduc^^tion to train 

tho was303 vould not bo ohoaj>oning tho standasxls of higher education. 

Tho associato dogroo provod to bo anothor papar division batv;oon 

junior and sonior collogosi tho doparti:onts continued to altor their 

roquiror^onts and oou^'sos without raaking Earpor^s distinction betwoon 

general socondary education and spooialisod university knot/lcdge, and 

individual studonts continued to havo voaknossos in genoral subjects and 

strengths in sp-ocializcd subjects which confounded tho systoin. Kaanv/iiil^: » 

tho faculty continued to arguo about tho gonoral requiresionts of tho juaiior 

collegos. A con:mission was forraed in 1902 under tho chairmanship of Geoi^go 

E. Vincent » Doan of tho Junior Colleges » to try to bring order ar/i grcc.tor 

flexibility into the junior college system, It reported in 1905 rocora:ondin 

fewer specified subjects and more student choice from concentrated groups 
2 

of subjects. 

The year before his death Harper launched an a:nbitious reorgOknisation 
of the junior collegos » incorporating suggestions of the co:rjniQsion and 
some now ideas of his own. Along with his repeated attempts to r^ako affilia 
tion and co-operation with other schools and colleges work, Harper ^s con- 
tinual efforts to see the proper line drawn botvcon junior arjd sonior nrork 
at tho University of Chicago stands as strong evidence for the over-arohine; 
importance he assigned to efficient reorganization as a panacea for tho. 
educational world. His plan, put into effect in the fall of 1905, pro^/idod 

"'^ubachor and Rudy, Higher Sdvcatlcn in Trant:ition , p, 262. 
Storr, Hr.rper's Univerf:5.ty , pp. 324-326. 
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for dight soparato ju.\ior coUoges, oach liititod to 1?5 students &nd having 
its own d0an» facalty» and '^distinctivo character, <^ fhera would a junior 
college for raan And another for wo/con in each of four aoadainic areas: ArtS» 
Literature , Pnilosophy, and Sciohce, Vliile gt?neral regulations for all 
junior colleges would coine fro* all faculty* each colloga was to t)6 free to 
adopt its ovm procedures within those liirdts, Pvcalizing that frcsHmtn 
and sophoaore students \#duM and could take sojco specialty courses and 
that Junior, senior » and graduato students likewise could profit iVotina 
general course now and thou, Harper's I9O5 plan allowed junior college 
students to take up to fifty percent of their Kork outside their coll^0, 
and it further allowed a student so inclined to reriain a rasajbor of his 
junior college group until taking a Bachelor's degree. The junior college 
vas to be the acado:nio and coKraunal hodo of the college student, and the 
University of Chicago received pro^uturo publicity that it vas trinsplant- 
ing the Oxford idea to Chicago. Actuallyi the major reorganization had 
minimal impact: little was made available in the way of nev facilities; 
the faculties did not form the intimate atftosphero sought; and the curricula 
students took continued to defy attempts for orderly groupings.^ 

Even had Harper lived beyond I906 it is unlikely that this orgenifca- 
tional attempt I any more than his otl^er organizatiorjil sche)i>eS| veuld 
have resulted in the sweeping educational reform that he sou|Xt« Harper 
encountered many of the pitfalls that mutilate and deectivate ideas In 
the process of institutionalization. Nothing . not the influence he 
possibly had in establishing junior colleges at Joliet and Goshen, nor 
his direct efforts within the University of Chicago» caifte cloeo to 

^bid.. pp. 326-327. 
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accon^llshlng the social efficiency that Harper had In mind. To concentrate 
on his public works to the exclusion of his system of Ideas would be to 
lose the greater part of his educational Ideas* To remember Harper prima- 
rily as the father of the comnunity -Junior college movement and as a demo- 
ratlzer of higher education wuld be a serious distortion of history* 
For the sake of accuracy, an efficient trait Harper greatly admired, we 
need to remember also his beliefs about social stratification and the role 
of education in determining one^s place in life. 

Harper's need for order and efficiency, a system of smooth-working 
parts, signified much more than an administrator's interest in the machinery 
of higher education* As outlined in the beginning of this chapter, it 
was a central idea in the minds of those detertiilned both to insure the 
evolutionary progress of the nation and to prevent back-sliding toward the 
meaner instincts of human nature. The view of society was essentially 
elitist, for the planning and guiding of social evolution had to be left 
to those men whose fitness determined their rise to top positions in society. 
These beliefs were a secular version of Calvinism in which the masses were 
seen as a continual threat of evil in the long evolutionary struggle toward 
a better society. Harper clearly labored under these assumptions for a 
society of structure, order, and harmony* 

Harper was in Chicago at a time of obvious social unrest* Close at 
hand vrere the unsettling eruptions of the Pullman strike and the Haymarket 
Square riot* Harper did not speak out directly about these events, but 
his general pronouncements reveal his conservative stance. Harper expressed 
concern that popular education. In which he Included newspapers, magazines, 
lectures, etc., might be stimulating new ways of viewing problems and en- 
couraging new actions without giving the people the grasp of fundamentals 
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that would prevent them from supporting radical programs. Harper hastened 
to add that co-operative and Intelligent cimnge was good and necessary, 
but he feared that the masses, without greater ^'ethical training" might 
support an overthrow of existing Institutions on the basis of superficial 
learning. Harper called for "stronger and higher principles of ethics" 
to be taught by popular education In order to correct for its tendency to 
stimulate Ideas might unsettle society. Such "principles" were patriot- 
Ism, respect for authority, the values of capitalism, etc.^ Harper 
Interpreted the discontent of the masses as a demand for clearness in 
their thinking and moral guidelines for their actions rather than a com* 
plaint of physical suffering: 

We feel it (the need for moral guidance) in every cry that 
comes from the heart of the masses; for these are not the 
instinctive cries of animals suffering pain; they are rather 
prayers going forth to heaven from souls whose faith, though 
perhaps clouded I is nevertheless strong and sincere.^ 

Harper *s pro-big business attitudes also were a part oi his basic 

social outlook* His model for a successful university was that of an 

industrial trust, a model he used more consistently than the model of a 

German university* Harper's communication with Rockefeller, noted previously, 

directly stated his ideal of an "educational trust*" Harper reported to the 

University trustees that Chicago had "more of the character of a Railroad 

Company or an Insurance Con^any than has heretofore characterized the 

organization of universities and colleges*" Because of the market place 

design of the buildings at the University of Chicago and the perpetual 

iHarper, The Trend in Higher Education , pp. 35-54* 
^Ibid*, p* 54* 

^Citcd in Gould, The Chautauqua Movement > p. 63* 
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packaging and repackaging of xmivorsity offorir.^s» tW« university btc^W 

Jokingly callod "Harpor^s Bazaar^"'^ Thorstein VdtUn's 3oathi«g atU^Jc 

upon "captains of 6rudition»^^ v^o conducted universities ei it they v/ire 

"captains of industry, was based largely upon his first-h*nd otosei^yatlOM 

2 

of Harper's presidency at Chicago^ Ih^ siDiilarities between Har^r^t 

ideas of his day are easy to find, but it is not enough to Say that Harper 

v/as merely parroting the views of the business elite 4 His goals Were mare 

social than econosnic; his desire for order and control Jtewned Aore frt^m 

his fear of. anarchy than the promise of profit anc| pioductie/). Bui of 

course the cluster of ideas supporting oconorrdc concontratiw, looial 

efficiency, and the leadership of the elite was the possession of ne one 

man nor any single group. Indeed, they wore characteristics of th^ era. 

But rather than assuming that Harper *s educational and social ideae were 

simply an accommodation to industrial goals, one might t/ondor if Keryef 

did not see industrial management as a neans to develop the orderly ed\ice«> 

tional systera and social structure which he saw as requirements for a 

harmonious society. 

Veblen accused Harper of operating a \miversity like a business 1 but 

Harper, to the contrary, viewed business operations analogous to the school: 

Every honest business transaction has in it the essential 
elements of educational training. Bvery business ey^torprise 
is a school in which the manager is principal, the^ heads of 
departments are teachers, the staff of employees the {^U^ils. 
Nay more— it is a great laboratory. , . ,3 

^Storr, Harper ^3 University , p. l6^. 
2 

Thorstein Veblen, The Higher U^rnirM in Atitric* (tfav Hoitki S» 
Huebsch, 1918 

^Harper, The Trend in tfiaHer fi^uceijon ^ p, 4X. 
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Thus business might bo edvcationi but educatlon> to Hjirp€r, was not neoos* 
s&rily business i ^^Eduoation is tho b*sis," sifted Harper, "of all democratio 
progress, Tho problems of education «re, therefore, the problems of denWc- 

7* Those are varied and cor^plox} only the #xp€rt c4n 4pprtclAt« their 
gra>dtyt"^ 

Thus eduoation was not simply tr*lni»g t person tw a bosiness or a 
Xlvlihood; more generally it vas training for t position in society, fht 
university man is thus the naturally equipped And acientifically trained 
expert who can offer higher abilities to social progress* Uke Mny other 
educators of his day, Harper looked forward to the iay \<ien science coulxi 
assess the inner qualities of mon vif^ioh VOuW tlX^yt efficient selection af 
those suitable for the higher loarninf from those vho yore not. In fact, 
Harper thought that the scientific study of the student >tould bo the next 
giant step, follovdng the elective systeifl, in the progress of higher ediuca« 
tion: 

But, now, in order that the frce^JoA n*y not be abused, ar^d 
■ in order that tho student ir^y rooeive the assistance so 
essential to his highest success, another step in the on>*ird 
evolution will take place. The step be tho ooientlfic 
study of the student hiiiiself 

Harper predicted that collefos woiad eventually give each studlont 
a general diagnosis of traits, just as they jiight give physical ejcAws to 
discover physical weaknesses, to det^rwine: (1) character, to find cttt if 
the student is responsible, or careless, or shiftless, or perhaps VicioUf ; 

(2) intellectual capacity, whether bi^igKt, dull, industrious or lazy; 

(3) special intellectual charact«risfcios, an xndapendent of routine mind;, 
(k) special capacities ar^d tastes, bookish, mtehanicel, scientific, liter- 
ary, etc.; arjd (5) special nature, a looker or follower, $ood or bad use 

O "4bid., p. 32* ^Ibid.., p. 321- 

ERIC , 
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of loisuro, etc* S\xch A thorough diagnosis would diclaie, thovg)it Harper, 

tho student's courso of stud/, instructors, Ar^d career.''' Anticipating tha 

rolo that guidanco would lator pla.y in tha commumty- Junior collaga iddologyi 

Harpar realized tVio iinportanco of "individualii^ing^' tha scientific proctiUrt^ 

of categorizing people: 

Svory student should bo treated as if he wore tha only studant 
in tho institution; as if tho institution had been creataci to 
noet his case. Tho cost of suoh a policy, it rtay ha auggeatod, 
vould bo very groat. True, but tho Waste avOS<}«<i wulcl Aore 
than countorbalanco tho cost, 2 

In Kany vrays, Harper ai^paars a wan i^th ideas ahaad of his timas. 

Contemporary advocates of junior collogos, guidance pro^raws, upper di^rf.$iott 
colleges, and clustor colleges, can all find historical support tot their 
causes in Harper's argujxents. But by coneentrating on Marpar^s peda^o^^ 
ical innovations one should not overlook the basic social and economic 
conservatism underlying them. Harper's goal of pronoting an orderly, 
efficient society, in vhich >nen were trained ethically and technically ffr 
service in an industrial society, " was not one ;^ich <et hin apart froi» thftr 
most co2iservative forces of the Age of Big fiusiness. 

D.:avj.d Sta rr Jorda/^ 
David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford University from l89l to 
1913, achieved a national fa^.e no less than that of William Raincy Harper, 
although it rested more on his activities in the peace mftvewant than on 
his educational ideas. Jordan shared tho general social outlook and 
educational designs of JIarper, but tho two wen thought a3ort| parallel 
linos rather than along the sane one. Joixlan buttressed most of his 

^See Chapter XX, ^'The Scientific Study of tha Student,^' in Harptr, 
The .Trend in Higher fcxjucAtion , pp. 317-326. 

2 

Harper, The Trend in H i ^er Education , p. 9^. 



conclusions with appeals to biological soionoos Whoreas H^rp^r cho5# to 

gathoi* support mostly from tho lossons of business organiajition. Both xen 

advocated r*oral and ethical training, but Harper quoted tho scriptui^cs 

vhilo JoMan stressed naturalise;* Both feared the threat of tho »as*os to 

an orderly society and urged public education as a control* but to Harpir 

the real problo^Ti in the msses was a spiritual one while to Jordan it Uks 

an inherent oleaaent in the process of social evolution* Yot despite the 

r.any differences in the thinking of Harpor and Jordan, both incorporated 

into their thoughts the core concepts of afficioncy, "evolution, Hnd ^litiSM 

which dutermined their views of society and education* 

Jordan was very much preoccupied with hu.^n evolution, not sur]?risingly 

considex^ing his background in botany and biology* Ke wondered less at th0 

accomplishinents of man^s present state of evolution, however, than over mam^'sf 

future destiny, which he maintained vould be a futi\re xnankind of efficient 

ways ar^ higher morality* Ke believed that only a f ow superior individual^ ' 

in his society represented the "fittest*' who tiould advance the whole race 

toward the "'ideal manhood to w'nich our humn race must corce*"^ Th« zi&asses, 

Jord;in*o view represented the bottom of the evolutionary ladder and 

should not be allowed to hold back the talented: 

To live aright, is io guide our lives in the direction in 
which humanity is ifoing—not All hvtuanity, not avcragiB hu- 
manity, but that sa%*ing remnant from i/nose loins $ha 11 spri»ff 
the better man of the future, ^ 

Jordan spoke often of the '^democracy of the intellect" which he ecDphasil^ddi 

was little concerned with equality, except that all should h%ve a fair 

chance to be educated to the limits of their abilities. And the limits 

upon the majority of people, according to Jordan^s assesstient of th^ir 

1 ■ 2 

Jordan, Care and Oulturo * p* 226, Ibid., p* 22^, 

EKLC 
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inherited capacity ^ or lack of capacity , for achievement^ were considerable #^ 
In his autobiography, Jordan tells of his righteous Indignation with some 
Englishmen who were boasting about the high intellectual quality of many 
of Great Britain's coal miners^ thinking it compllmijntary to their country. 
Jordan entered the conversation to correct the Englishmen's misconception^ 
reminding them that a good system of public schools would have trained 
these Intelligent commoners to do higher things, profiting the community 
at large and uplifting the potential of the race. The failure to lift an 
intelligent man from the masses was to Jordan a case of human waste and 
inefficiency that was a sin against society* 

Just as it was inefficient In Jordan's view to give the Intelligent 
too little training, trying to extend education beyond an. individual's 
mental limitations was also wasteful. Jordan counseled youth that a 
college education would do many things "If you are made of the right stuff; 
for you cannot fasten a two-thousand dollar education to a fifty cent boy.*' 
Allowing the ^Snultltude'' into the university, Jordan warned, would ^'cheapen" 
and 'Vulgarize" higher education.^ Jordan^s elitist view of human nature 
was tempered by his efforts to reconcile them with democracy. Like Harper, 
he thought the number of people who had risen to the full measure of their 
capabilities to be far below what it should be, and he Justified increased 
education for all, with the exception of the wasteful effort just mentioned, 
in order both to improve the majority of people and to detect those with 
exceptional talent: 

Jordan, 'University Tendencies in America,'* pp. 141-143. 
2 Jordan, The Days of a Man > II, 477. 
3 Jordan, Care and Culture ^ p. 1. 
^Ibld., p. 117. 



Every r^n th:X livos has a right to scmo torn of higher 
education. For thoro is no rian that vrquld not bo r.ado hotter 
and stronger by continuous training • • ♦ To furnish tho 
higher education that hU3:anity needs, the coUoijo rast.bo 
broad as huinanity, Ko spark of talont inan may pos^s^s should 
be outside its fostering caro. To fit sian into schc/^ea of 
education has been the mistake of tho past. To fit education 
to nan is tho work of tho future,'^. 

Thxxs Jordan was convlncod that huican nature dotomined a stratii'ied society 

based on abilities, and tho growth of an ir^ustrial society vhioh offered 

many channels for various strata ho vleved as an econorAc developnient 

conducive to human evolutionary growth • 

A recurring theme in Jordan's writings is tho need to break up tho 

masses I allovrilng talented individuals to riso to positions in accord with 

their abilities. Nowhere is ho clear, however, on the structure of society 

botwoon tho lowly multitude ar/i the intellectual elite, Kost of hia 

coircients are addressed to the evils of the masses or the virtues of the 

elite. The elite, usually identified by Jor0.an as "university mn,'* not 

only detornine the futuro evolution of mankind but also uce their intolli- 

genco to keep the masses in check, Jordan advised university Kon that xxot^ 

would be expected of them in tho way of citizenship: that in particular 

they must be able to resist leveling and unthinking stands of the r^asses} 

that they have tho responsibility for "right-thinking," But university 

men vero not just to resist the leveling influence of tho masses; they 

wore to involve themselves in promoting the correct thinlcing of the ruissoi:: 

Tho groat danger in democracy is the seeming prcdcninance 
of the weak, Tho strong and true seem to be never in the 
majority . , *• «A flavr in thought an inch long,' sayj a 
ChinoGo poet, ^loaves a traco of a thousand miles^* If 
collective action is to be safe, the best thought of the best 
mon must control it.^ 



hhid.. pp. 63-69 • ^Ibid., pp. 73-7^ • 



Noting that wonarohios need aon of high culture and o>:act training to hoM 
officoi Jordan suggestod that dornooraoios havo an oven groator need for 
$uoh men to ^'hold tho people ♦ Thoy must form fixed points in the oivio 
msst units of intolligonooi not to be bribod nor starapcdod."''' 

ilordan^s passion for effioionoyt systordzation^ and ordoi^ vas no 
loss arduous than was Harpor"s, but it ms jnoro con£;istontly oast in sup-, 
posodly "sciontifio'" tor/ns; Organization, Jordan bolioved, vas tho root 
of soionco: ^'Science," ho stated, "is ordered knowledge, no inoro, no loss. 
Tho strength of soioncc, Jordan argued, was rtoro in organization th^^n in 
knowledge. In fact, The Hip^hor Foqlishy:ess vhich.he published eleven years 
after he retired, dealt vith the strong influence of organised, systcria- 
tized ignorance. Ho gave the title "Sciosophy^' to tho organisation of 
erroneous fact gathered from pihilosophy, religion, politics, and astrologyt 
conneotod by a bond of eaotion and intuition. Soiosophy, ho clalr-od, 
exercised an unfortunate and poverful influence on aon \&i±ch knovlodge 
alone was finding difficult to overcon:e.*^ Both Jordan and Harper had 
faith in the fact that the most organised way, the most efficient v::y, tho 
most, scientific way, and the most moral way, were all the sar^o way. And 
they applied this belief to educatiorJil systeas in renarkably sirdlar ways. 

Before looking specifically into Jordan's educational- ideology, vze 
can gain a valuable perspective by viewing more closely the importance that 
race and eugenics played in his thinking, laherited traits i according to 
Jordan, not only determined the future of individuals but also of nation:/, 
or as he put it: • * , 

^vid Starr Jordan, The Voice of the SchoLor (San Francisco: Paul 
Elder & Co., 1903)i p. 13. 

"Jordan, The Higher Foolishness , p. 200.- ^ Ibid ,. p, 1^^ 
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Tho blood of a nation detorninos its history. Tho history 
of a ration detor.Tiir.es its blood. 

Thoro was no doubt in Jordan's idnd vi^iich blood was superior j it was that 

of tho 'Unglo-Saxon'^ raco, and ho had littlo. syn:pathy for thoso pooplo 

callod tho "victicis of oppressions^: 

In thoso tinos it is v/ell for us to ror^ionber that wo con:o 
of hardy stock, Tho Anglo-Saxon race» with its strength and 
virtues, was born of hard times. It is not oa^ily kept do^rnj 
the viotins of oppression must bo of sono othor stook . . . 



Tho problem of life is not to make lifo easior, but to 
make won stronger, so that no problem shall be .bayond their 
solution. . . . There is no grovri^h without its struggle. ^ 

The need to prosei'Ve the best specimens of the race led JoixJan to bo 

a life-Ion^ pacifist , altering his principles only long enough to support 

the nation after its entry^ which ho opposed i into Vtorld vhr One. "5y a 

law of biology/' stated Jordan, *, 

the Plan who is left determines the future of the race for 
"like begots like" and each generation repeats the qualities 
of its actual ancestry* Long-continued extirpation of courage 
leaves a spineless rosidue. . . .3 

Jordan workod and wrote tirelessly against war, consistently opposing it 

in the inter<5sts of racial progress. * The day after Dewey's* 1898 victory 



Jordan, The Blood of the N'ation'r A Study of the S3c^y of t\o Ricr::$ 
Through th o Sui-^/ival of the Unfit (3o3ton: American Unitarian Association, 
1910), p. 7. 

2 

Jordan, Care and Cult we . pp. 5o'-59* 

•^Jordan, The Days of a Kan . II, 396. 

See Jordan's Tho Blood of the Nation ; for a longer version of the sa 
topic see Th^ Htoan' Ha r vest: A Study of th3 Doca y of Racos ICnroagh th e 
S'lrviv a l of the Unfit (Boston; Eoacon r:ross, 1907). Other books by Jordan 
on the subjaot are: vrar and V/aste (1913); War and t h e oveed (1915) j Yv/si 
to L asting Poaoo. (Indiar^apolis : Bobbs-Kerrill Co., 1916); V.Vrld ?o>-^c3 ar.d 
the College Kan (Tniladelphia : University of Pennsylvania, 1916); 
D?>xocracy and v.brld Relations (Now York; V.'orld Book Co., 1918). Jordan 
al^o wrote nu*T.erous anti-war nsagaaine arA journal articles. 
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ovor tho Spanish in Manilla Bay foxmd Jordan lecturing an audicnoe in 
San Francisco against tho folly of acquiring the Fhi]ippinos vith a racial 
stock inappropriate for Aaorican democracy.^ Active in tho r^atior^l and 
int or national peace aovenent froai ths^t tisie forward > Jordan gained a vido- 
sproad reputation for his views on var and raco. He oouriceled \dth 
Theodore Roosevelt ^ William Howard Taft, Woodrow VSilson^ Elihu ?>oot» and 
William Jennings Bx»yan on inatters of peace i and ho was,* fro.'n the beginning 
in 1910, a trustee for the Carnegie Endovnent for International Peace* 
Tho samo -basic racial assunptions that made Jordan a widely-known >*tir 
critic also contributed heavily to his educatior^al ideology, based on a 
prosiiun education for the top of the racial stocks 

Jordan's conception of the ideal educational^ system originated, as 
did Harper's, with the idea of the elite university as the crowning foatxxro 
of the total educational structure • Also like Harper, and most other 
aspiring presidents of universities, Jordan often drew upon the Gerrcan 
model of an educational system as one for the United States to study. 
But Jordan did not assign such importance to a sharp line of division 
between general and specialized learning as did Harper, and he did not 
sot cut university re-organization as*one of his proainent life goals. 
Perhaps this was because Jordan was investing his energies JTsore into efforts 
of a wider social and political scope, specifically the peace moveunont* 

Early in his career as a university president, still at Indiana 
University, Jordan looked forward to the day viien no educational structures 
at all would exist between the high school, where all v;ork would be 

^Jordan, The Days of a K^n , I, 6l6. 

2 * 
Jordan, The Days of a Kan^ II, pp. 290-3^12, 
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proscribed, and the university , whoro all vork v;ould bo elective Ho 

later camo to boliovo that the collogiato function vdthin universities 

could not bo abandoned, less for the practical reasons that confronted 

Harper than because ho realized that the dividing line betvoon specialiiicd 

and general work varied so much a?:ong individuals that the university had 

2 

to attend to both. But he continued to agree vdth Harper *s analysis of 
the inevitable fate of srr^ill colleges unablo to ovolvo into truo univer^ 
sities : 

The sitall college my become either a ^Junior colloge or high- 
grade preparatory school, sending its i^on elsevher^^ for the 
flower of their college education, or else it 5;ust become 
a srJiall university running narrowly on a few linos, but 
attending to those vith devotion and porsistenco^^ 

Jordan sought to mintain the collegiate function vithin the university 

partly to allow advanced undergraduates to take specialized courses, and 

in turn, to provide general learning vhero needed by graduate students, 

and partly to hold on to the collogiato ideal of molding good character* 

Ho rejected the argur^ents of those wishing to adopt tho German system in 

toto because he thought it would bo tragic for American democracy to end 

cultural training with the high school ♦ In Gormny such training did end 

with the gymnasium* Jordan felt that^hdgher education in Goiinany, ;Moh 

emphasized training 'in scholarship and ignored training in Jl^ersonal habits, 

resulted in waste of life arjd character that x^as "simply horrifying 

Professors, maintained Jordan, must exert a moral influence on thoir students 

^Jordan, Caro and C\tlture > p^ 
2 

David Starr Jordan, "The Actual and the Proper lines of Distinction 
Botween College bxA University V/ork," Association of A:nerican Universities 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses > V (190^) 25-33, 

3 

•^Jordan, "University Tendencies in America," p* 146* 
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. • . The should stand strongly against the student vices » 
against cheating^ gambling, dishonost behavior, yollow Jour- 
nal! sn, and all foms of alcoholic conviviality , ♦ « ?roni 
tho '^boer«bust** of tho CoUoge to the rod-light district of 
tho to;<ni tho way is short and straight, and thousands of 
youn2 fi**^ themsolvos rvdnod from a single night of 
oxcosses,^ 

Jor^ian^s belief that personal character was largely inherited led him to 

cor.clude that problems in tho r*oral training of students stomod partly 

fro7* the presence of students without inner moral potential/ '*If wo 

ins;ict that our colleges shall not pretorjd to educate those who carinot or 

'.Till not.be educated," argued Jordan, *'we shall have no trouble with the 

TiOral training of the students," Condemning both the "aristocratic ills 

of idleness" and the "dowocratic vice of rowdyism," Jordan asserted that 

daily vigilance and devotion to weeding out "mock students" was a necessary 

Z 

function of "real teachers/' Jordan himself, as previously mentioned, was 
not lax in punishing student vice, suspending 132 students at a single tirr.^ 
for drinking escapades. All the same, he recognized that the most efficient 
and effective controls over human vice wore internal restraints rather than 
extorrial regulations, and in tho 1920* s he reminded colleges that Jaza and 
bootlegging posed less of a threat to students than the absence of "rightoovi 
models" for character development.^ 

The olement of traditional collegiate concern for character develox>- 
mcntin Jordan's thought, however, modified only slightly his stronger 
conmitment to building a university focused on academic specialization and 
research. His defense of merging college dnd university functions was not 

hiavid Starr Jordan, "The Care and Culture of Freshmen," North Americ an 
Review, CXCI (April, 1910), UkJ. . ' — ^ 

2 

Jordan, "University Tordoncies in America," p. l'*6. 

3 

^David Starr Jordan, "The University and Moral Teaching," School and 
Society, XX (December 20, 192^)» ?93-79^. 
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a do:or.5*o of tho tr^^diWonal foxir-ycar cuyriculo no? even a dofonso of 

four collude y^ars. Not only did Jordan second H^rpov^'o cuij^cstior^ thct 

wo:ik oollo(^os convort to junior colleges, but he also r.ovcd to froG Zti::Sovi 

fi'cw tlvo low^r t^sk of providing freshr^cn and sophcnoro clasooo, i^cvi^ins t?i^ 

liftori^ath of tho 19O6 San Francisco earthquake, Jordan proposod to tho 

Stanford faculty iYMt their x^cbuilding plans ain tho devolop.r;ont of tho 

univorc;ity tov;ard professional training and research^ Ko yui'gestod th^.t 

after 1910 the university should require tvo years of cello giato worl: ir* 

addition to its requirement of high school gx*aduition* After studying ths 

propoc5,l» tho faculty rocoKir.endod that tho suggestion should bo adopted, 

but not until fvirther dovelopriont of jurdor collogoa in the state wuld 

make it practical,^ Tho proposal never ro-oMorgcd, largely because of tho 

2 

need for students or at least their fees, but Jordan, even after his retire- 
r;ontt continued to reiterate his belief that the four traditional years of 
colleee ^^broaks in the vrong place, too early for "co.^pleting an education* 
ar^ too late for approaching professional lifo/*^ and that tho junior cello .:;o 
ofxViTod a more acceptable di^dsion* 

Since Jei^an did not' actually institute a junior college at Stariford, 
as Harper did at Chicago, and since he has not been clciri2d as inspirational 
fo^iTidor of any particular California junior college, he dc^^onstratos nore 
clearly than Harper that the junior college vas not so riuch a definite 
institution in his thinking as it was a place, or many places, vhoi^o tho 
university could relegate its lover functions. But Jordan and Karpjr vcre 

•^Joixian* Tim n.^vs of a M?.n , II. 171-172. 

2 ' 
Srubachor ar^ Rudy, Higher 5duc>:>tAcn in Transition, p. 259. 

-^David Starr Jordan, "'iho Jurdor College,^' The Foru-i . LXXV (/2iroh, 
1926), ^50. 
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both very muoh in accord with this ooncopticn, :*r.d i^lthcugh thvy eaxr iariiw 

college work in the domain of secondary education^ or locyc bol-.c u:ilvar- 

sity oduoitioni it concerned them little in principle vhe^hor thcx'u vov): vc^a 

porforrnod by high schools .public or privato collogoji or in Junior college; 

departrtients vrilthin urAvor$ities* Thoir real concern vas chat tho \xnivoralty 

structure reflect that institution's preorrinonce in tho evolving educational 

systeai and that university students corrospor^ingly roprosont respectiva 

positions on the hum^^ evolutionary scale • 

like Karperi Jordan looked upon a large business consolidation as tho 

university' s counterpart at the top of tho evolutionary l^ddor in the 

business world. Its efficient organization not only ps^rr-iittod increased 

speoialiaation in Jobs but also, according to Jordan, proruOted a higher 

morality in business: 

(Business today and in the fut\xre) dercands a highoi- grade 
of intelligence and a nore highly spooialiaed ability than 
the individual corar^erce cf a generation ago. It theroforo 
demands higher training. It doit^^nds also a higher ♦morality. 
No great business can rest porsaanontly on a cutthroat basis. 
In spite of contrary appearances, business morality is on a 
higher plane in these days of vast combinations than it was when 
each merchant hunted, spider fashion, for his prey, and clerks 
ware paid to make black seen vi^ite and to load tho tinwilling 
custoriier to buy what he did not want,"^ 

The congruence between Jordan's educatior^l philosophy and tho businoss 

philosophy of entrepreneurs, such as iSiockofollor, Carnogio, and of course 

Stanford, both based on a Sponcerian view of tcan and society, stimulated 

the philanthropy of the businessmen and encouraged tho prcsanco of educators 

on the boards of philanthropic fouiidations, Jordan sorvod as an original 

trustee on the board of the Carnegie Foundation for tho Lr.proveir.ent of 

^Jordan, The Voice of tho Scholar « pp, 1^2-1^3. 
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Teaching,^ and ho soi^voU in VmX position to lyl6 whon at ago 65 ho hlsnsolf 

2 

becapio a Carnogio ponsionor, 

lUrpor and Jordan^s convictiori thr,t lart;o-scalo» co-oporativo orgi^ni- 
zation was tho evolutionary koy to tho rut\u^o led thov.: to oombino efforts » 
along vdth other university presiQor4t:>> in establishing the Aj;$ociation of 
American Universities, an outgrowth of Lho 19OO Chicago ^neeting previously 
noted* Along with Dr. Conaty of the Catholic Univorsityi Harpoi* and Jordan 
prepared the original constitution of that organifiation. Efficient organi- 
nation required structure in higher ed^acation* AndHhoir efforts for 
structtxre were never sinjply to allow bettor inotitutional functioning in 
a technical sense; alv/ays they wore certain that higher social and moral 
out cones would res\ilt» Tneir efforts wore not siiriply those of mechanics 
but actually those of healers— -they were adrainicteringi or so they l?elieved» 
to the ills of society rather than inerely solving the problems of their 
oim institutions, 

- Alexis I?>nr;e 

Alexis F# Lango shared Harper and Jordan's preoccupation with organi- 
zation and efficiency! and, like theiu, he viewed the imiversity as tho - 
pinnacle of educational evolution. But Lange^s singular focus on the ' 
junior college as a separate entity, itsolf evolving toward*an ideal foria, 
led him to go far beyond Harper and Jordan in actually specifying tho 
characteristics of the ideal junior colloge. The particular public, 
comprehensive junior college that Lange envisioned appears on tho su;*faco 

harper was also appointed to servo on this board, but his failing 
health prevented him froai attending any r^eotings. 

2 

Jordan, The Da.ys of a M^n . II, 187-191. 



ttT removed from the. multi-institutioml, univcrsity-oi^i^ji^'ited junior collogo 
concept of Harper ar^ Jordan, yet both rested fix^'/ly o.\ the 3cr;o icieoloiji-. 
c&l basis-- the need to promote order and officio;';oy, both in the institu^ 
tions of society and the internal moral fiber of non. 

Lange's involvement in university re-orgard'^ction at the Univorsity 
of California closely paralleled the activities of Harpo:^ and Jordan^ al- 
though i as a faculty member instead of a president, Lar*so did not acquire 
visible leadership in re-structuring the ;miversity» Linge had attended 
the University of Michigan in the 1880 *s and vas zhai^e exposed to the 
idea (lingering on from Kenry Tappan*s impact as its firct pi*osidont arid 
the unsuccessful attempts of its president then, Oamos B. Angoll, to rid . 
.the university of the freshmen and sophomore yc^aTc) that a student should 
have completed both adolescence and his general learning before undertaking 
university work* At Michigan, Lango took advantage of the new ^'university 
system" which equated upper division work— the junior and oenior years— 
vith graduate studyi and which permitted Lange to roceivs upon oxanination 
both a bachelor and a master's degree throe yeara after entering the insti- ^ 
tution*^ In I890t two years before receiving his ?n*D, fro*i I'liohigan, 
Lange began his thirty-four year caree> at the Univox^sity of California at 
Berkeley, which developed from a position teaching English io Director of 
the School of Education. He served on a university ccrrcrdttee vMch recom- 
mended a reorganization scheme, adopted in 1S02, that divided lovor and 
upper division work? a certificate was granted students \fno completed the 

lower division, And the certificate was required for entrance into the uppex* 
2 

division. These ideas and actions ware in perfect accord vdth those of 
Kar per and Jordan « 

^G^Uaghert "From Tappan to Lange," pp. 25-28, ^Ibid., p, 75, 
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Furthorrr^oro^ Lango*s idoaliaatlon of the junior co Ho 20 did r.yj 

disdnish ,tho bolief in tho superiority of tho univorsity that ho jhurod 

with Harpor and Jordan, Nothing rvXnkod higher in Lanza's roportoiro of 

suporlativos 'than >^offioiont/^ 6nd thus ho paid univorsitios tho^uprorr.o 

compHmont vrtion he stated that thoy vrc-ro 'Vaoro efficient than any other 

social institutions of tho landi^'"^ Lango saw universities at tho top 

lovol of the sooiety^s institutional and moral structure, an oxonp3^r of 

Aaorican democracy i 

Idoallyi Ardorican ac&donic; citiiss?ni>hip confon.-..^* to tho hi^j^i- 
ost typo of /jraorican citizenship in gonoral. Ideally, tho 
spirit of tho univorsityi urdvorcity spirit, public spirit, 
patriotism, tho spirit of socal (i:jio) service, aro only 
different aspects of the saine thing.^ 

tango also supported Jordan's concern that tho superiority of the university 
was not always matched by tho nature of its students, but he avoided label- 
ing the mismatches as inferior. Once suggesting that 25 percent of urdver- 
sity students would be better off in a vocational school, had one been 
available for them, Lange added that the university would contribute to 
more efficient social service if it relieved itself "of students intended 
for life-work just as noble but different from that for \i\i.ch a university 
prepares*"^ Thus Lange was clearly in the sa^.e ideological cinp as Karp&r 
ar*d Jordan in joining their campaign to ^ irify and olovato .university 
education by eliminating lower levels of instruction and reinoving unfit 
students, Lange did not leave this cair.p when he redefined the r-aturo of 
%he junior college j he aerely gave the ideclogy new forms 

^nge» University Efficioncy, p. Ik, 
^ Ibid >. p, 
^ Ibid .. p, 8, 
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Lango's emphasis upon tho junior collogo as a method of achieving 

offioiont oducational o^-gardsation and of ficiont pooplo v^s contro..\ to 

II 11 hie vn^itings : 

Tho x^iso and progress of tho Junior Collc^o needs to 
lookod upon as cn intoeral phaso of a couritry-^rrido rr,ovorr.ont 
toward a moro adoquato stato ays torn of education; a twn** 
tioth contury systcv*^ wado in A^j^ricaj a oyctoy. that shall 
function progressivoly so as to socuro for tho r;ation the 
groatost offioioncy of tho groatost nunbor.^ 

k major factor distinguishirig Lango fro3i Karpor and Jordan vas his closer 

attention to tho full potential of tho junior college as tho capstone of 

socondary education, rather than considering only the single function of 

preparing xmivorsity students. In this regard he cane to approciats the 

contribution that tho junior college could make in the na,T;e of general 

social efficiency by educating an entire class of people bslov university 

statu^'o. 

Viiile Lango mde rnany references to tho German systcn of education, 

as did Harper and Jordan/ he was tho i^irst to OMphasize that the Ui-dtcd 

States had internal reasons for adopting; tho junior college idea other than 

those behind the Gorr.an gyranasiUjnt For ono» he stressed the /js^orican cex- 

mitment to irdividual developxenufr and he drew upon the young field of • 

psychology to support an educational design appropriate to the entire 

* * 

period of adolescence. For another i a tact which would grov in the ccrjJiuiiity- 
jxmior college ideology, Lange offered tho need **to increase the occno?lc 
efficiency of the nation through tho creation of lover and riddle systc:r*3 
of vocational training." These native concerns of Anerica argued Lango, 
Koant that the junior college should be four things: (1) an integral part 

^Alexis Lange, <^Tho Junior College Vfith Special Reference to 
California »" Educational />dp.inletration , II (January, 1916), 1. 

EKLC ' 
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of secondaiv education j ,(2) orcanizcd uround two dopartn^nts— ono to pro- 
noto gonoral social offiOa.onoy ar.d or.i to pro:.*ota vocational offioioncy at 
lovols divootly bolov tho profossions; (3) cor.corncd prirAS^rily vlth those 
stiidonts planning to go no further in iiictitutional schoolings ind 
a lessor rra tter, ona path for ^inivorsity^boxind students to foHovr.''" As 
profossor of oducation, Lango vas faniliar with Dsicoy^s witings ^r/l cssig-r 
tham in class ♦ But there vas really nothing now in tho search for ccrxa:;it 
and order, through the application of intelligent orgardaation, pui*5Uvt>d 
by Dowey, Lange» and countless others, xt was largely tho same search 
being inade by K&rper and Jordan, although Deway and .Lingo showed a greater 
willingness to pursue tho goal as a public venture, and thoy used novo 
de:iiocratio rhetoric* Lango's suggoi. '^.on of a Dopart.xcnt of Civic Education 
as the core of every junior college is ovidonco of the compatability of 
conservative and progressive interests. Simply stated, this department 
would help citizens "do better things in bettor v/ays," one way of defining 
social efficiency. It would prosiote a fooling for group life ard citicen- 
ship responsibilities. It would reduce social cor*flict, proir.ote hcmnony 
and hard -working people, and train people for social service. Tho latter 
function of tho doparty.ent, mentioned by Lango as ''the introduction of 
training opportunities for specific social efficiency," could help olird.- 
nate corruption in governr^ent service by training public servants in a 
field of expertise throu^i an apprentice pregrai*.: in the Junior college. 
The department could 'fxirther advance tho cau^^o of social efficiency, Kain** 
taincid Lange, by assisting teachers on lover levels to prepare materials 

^Alerts F. Lange, "The Junior Cello^fo," Siorra ?>di30.t>. tion?.l Nctrs . 
XVI (October, 1920), 277-27d. ^ ' 
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for tho training of citi'*-onship, and by devolopinj i scho^l^^Gorrjv.v.ity life 

that would bo preparatory for lifo in tho adult corwVvmit/,''^ 

Tho vocational aapoct of Lango^s case for tho junior collo:ro net 

simply a call for tochnic^:! training nor r;oroly a raflection of national 

ocononio nosdst Instead, ho cai?io close to r^xking the sar.e case that ho 

Made for tho Dopartmont of Civic Education^ that tho training received 

would nako bettor citiaens and coroaunity^idnded workers ♦ Lsnge vae not * 

concentratins on pooplo for particular jobs but rather on a class of per-* 

sons above the coTOon nan but below tho university vx^n. He referred to 

the structure as analogous to tho military: 

Tho prospect is th^t before long intelligently organised and 
administered contin*aatior^ and trade school .arrang«j?.ents iriLll 
exist that tdll assist the great nass of those with an ele- 
mentary education in boco^tdng efficient workers, as much for 
tho sake of a better V^unin an<i civic lifo as for a bettor 
livingi But how about th^ occupations that require a higher 
foxuxiation of general education, that presuppose greater 
maturity for grasp and aastory» that T(^j>x^ZQrX the positions 
of comissioned officers in tho national peace arsixyt^ 

The idea of oontinuation schools arid trade schools interested Lange. On 

a trip to Germany he examined some continuation sohools for the lower olass 

workers and returned to the United States vdth ideas to teaoh similar low 

level skills in the i\merican educational system* Ke wrote a Kanusoript, 

never published, in which ho advocated the contin^oation school concept 

3 

for the, "greatest efficiency of the greatest number, But Lange else 
had difficulty with tho Gor.T.an continuation school i?icdel, for it was part 
of a sooial sy^twi inuch too rigid for a deKocracy* Ke fir*aliy co:\cludcd 



^nge, ^'A Junior College Dopartnont of Civic Education, ^< pp, k^ZJ^\Z. 
Alexis S. Lango, '^l.hat >itnnor of Giild," p. 21^. 

3 

^Lengthy quotations from the unpublished manuscript appear in Gallachc 
"Proa Tap,:^n to Lango,^' p?, 175-181^ rnis one is on p* 1??. 
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that tho dii'Coror/o lovol fMnctionsi nocoss^vy for an offioiont scoi<;ty, had 

to havo cc;.o co:;jr.on educational oxpcjdonco binding tha.r, into an ci'':];ar*io 

vholo. lie Cviir.o to oppose ar\y separate vocat-^'^nal education systoi;: 

Vrhat Ccivirany has dono in hor paternalistic way v:o must do in 
ow dorrtocratic vay. How? divorsifyins €:d\;cation and at 
tho ii.'i.r.o tiMo koopins ita technical offshoots in vital con- 
nection vdth tho one non-technical stom* Ihero is c/ory 
reason, podaGoijical and social, vihy vocational schools should 
not bo allo\iOd to constitute a system by ther^selvos^^ 

In ti'uo ^^•ogrocjivo fashion, Lango talked r.ore of the social skillc 

and attitudes involved in vocational education than ho did specific y.ochani 

cal skills. Its goal was sooial har-aioiiy r*ore than econcriie progress ♦ 

Lunge lectured secondary school teachors that their final objective, 

whether thoy be taught in junior high schools , high schools » or junior 

colleges, 'f'iust bo 5 ' 

• . ♦ the r*ost abundant a3id dynanic single and group life 
that can be achieved by and for AMoricans, and that all other 
objectives are never terx/iinals but nore or less indisponsible 
vay stations, such as physical fitness, tho right uses of 
loisuM, mastery of a vocation, efficient citiaonship^ tho 
conquost bv youth of the best that has been said and thought 
and so on#^* 

Vhilo Harper and Joivian xcore not particularly conoernod if the jurdor colic 

was vdthin the university,, a converted private liberal-arts college, or 

an extended high school, Lango wanted a definite ansver to the question 

vhich ho pc^scd this vay: 

S>iall certain colleges have their heads cut off, and, if so, 
by uho:n? . , • Shall tho Aiiorican univesrsity^collese have itc 
logs cut off, and, if so, v;here? , . , Shall the Ar.erican four- 
year hi^h schools bo stretched, ancL if so, hov;?3 



'La5:^S*3i Tho lAncgo Book t p, 25# 

Alexis F. Lange, ^^Training Secondary School Teachors," p. 50?. 
*Lange, Tho Lange 3ook > p. IO3. 
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Actually, tho question was a rhetorical one, for Lar-3o hcd his an^jwoi* very 

definitely in nind; an oxtondod high school, sop^ratoly c^^z"^^^'^^'^ ^'Ut 

retaining an organic tie, of two more years* Ho foarc^d th:4t both c ^riail 

private junior collogo and one within a university syston ^'^ould bo ';;:;rely 

a university entrance hall or vestibule" rather than having; a p:*opo-* piacj 

• as "the dopio of the secondary school edifice*" Lange even folt uncorJ^ortaclo 

with the term "college" in "junior college," calling it "scholastic cariOu- 

flage,"^ Despite the high regard that Lango held for the university a^ the 

pinnacle to all education, he felt that its needs vould devour tho separate 

good that the junior coilogo could do, a situation ho ccnpared to that of a 

2 

missionary and a cannibal. 

Not only did Lange insist that the junior college properly belonged l$ 

part of public secondary education, he further maintained that it bo distinct 

from, although not necessarily separate from, the high school, Lange al^^ays 

coupled his argument for this distinction with a sinilar plea regarding 

tho junior high school, which he usually called an "interr.ediate school," 

V/. W« Kemp has written that Lango must share credit for stimulating junior 

college development with Jordan, but that he is the ^^questionable father"" 

3 

of the junior high school movenont. Again, this differed from Joi'dan 
ar^ Harper's repeated advice that the high school extend itself in both 
directions only in that liange advocated a definite tripartite structure 
to facilitate srr.ooth transitions within the general frar^evrork of secondary 
education. The new wine of social efficiency, Lange suggested in an 

•"■Lange, "Viiat Manner of Child," p, 211. 
^Ibid.. p. 215. 

^Keaip, "Alexis Lange," The Dictionary of A^^.oric^n 3j.or?rr^.n!rV | p. 591, 

ERIC ' ^ 
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vxncharacteristic ir.etaphor to tho Manual AHs section of tho Califorr.ici. 

Teachers* Association in should 'oo corved in tho new bottles of tho 

intermediate school and tho j'onior oollogOt^ 

Lango's rnajor coidltnont to tho dovcloprr.ont of scccnd^^ry education 

as opposed to university education accour^ts for a largo part of tho nsu 

applications of evolution, olitisic, :/.d efficiency that ho envisionod 

which sot him apart from Harp-ar and Jordan. Eut it is Also inport^.nt that 

Lango, as a scholar prir.:-rily concerned with tho social iripact of education 

in the first two decades of tho twentieth century, was woro directly in 

touch with the mainstrean of ideas gonoratod by tho Progressive riOVCMsnt, 

particularly the writings of John Dowey» Edward L. Thorndiko» 0^ Stanley 

o 

Hall, and Lester Frank V'ard. " This influence of the strongest intellectual 

currents of Progressivisrn did not drastically alter the basic ideas of 

evolution, elitism> and efficiency 'v^iich Lange held in cojwion with Harper 

and Jordan. In fact, these concepts wore very much present in the *;rritings 

of Progressive intellsctuals. The influence of Progressivism on Lan^o was 

to clothe his writings in a stronger » riore democratic rhetoric and to 

allow hin to view the eVolutionitry process as a faster moving, more :van- 

directed process. 

Lange 's intellecttial debt to Doiroy is clear in his reaction to 

military preparedness and V/orld V/ar Dno. Lango attenpted to save tho torjn 

^•preparedness" from a strictly r.dlitary connotation, insisting that tho , 

really essential and necessary form of national preparsdnoss was tho build* 

ing of efficient people. Lango once described preparedness in the follov- 

ing Doweyian problem^solving torrr.s; 

, . # 

''^Langet "Kow Vine in Kgv Bottles, *• p, 12, 
Gallagher, "From Tappan to Lango, pp. 29-31ff. 
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It is not tho aitouTit of co-callod l:r.ov;ledeo^ not tho cegroo 
of specialized slcill, but tho pove^r of dealing ir4tsili gently 
with novr probloriS and situations, vhich powc>r, to ba s'c:ro^ 
can not bo dovelopod vithout knovlodgo and constant pu->posc- 
ful practice 

In connection vrilth preparedness, Lange Gpoke often of '^thoroughbrodnoss, 

a term for woll-devolopcd offioioncy» cs a key factor j ho did not oncha^ico 

the inhoritc?d biological aspects of this personal qxality, as Joi^ian did, 

but rather concentrated on its devolop::ont throujli proper citicen&hip 

training, Lange made tho follovdng distinction betv;eon ^'native" Ar.oricans 

ar4 ''thoroughbred" Americans: 

To be born and roarod in A?.:orica is by no rieans the s^rce as 
to be toorican born arjd bred. In the latter case oitiucnship 
arid personality are one and inseparable; in tho foriTicr, citizen- 
ship icay be 3Like an uniaiprovcd city lot hold by an alien for 
the unearned incror.ent. But in order to succeed vdth the 
process of national preparedness v:e nust produce not r*ative 
aliens t but thoroushbred Americans, whose citizenship is as 
vital a part of the.Ti as their brains and hearts, ^ 

An aspect of Lange *s thought that deserved spooial r/jntion is hlu 
conception of the Junior college as a concaunity-contored ir^titution, ?o 
Harper Vind Jordan,. the junior college was a part of a self-contained educa- 
tional structure x/nose impact on tho boMiunity would essentially bo only 
fro:n the production of, jnore specifically its part in tho production of, 
oitisens and workers* To Lange, again influenced by the wi tings of John 
Dewey, the school needed to be of the coxr^unity, not isolated frc.n it, cni 
the use of tho comnunity as a learning laboratory as vrell as a recipion*^ 
of service fro?r* the school was considered ir.portant. Part of Lange *s argu- 
^ nonts in favor of a Departnent of Civic Education was to .lake the jurJior 



Alexis ?, Lange, "Plc^eparedness,^^ Sohool nnd Society . V {JcmLTy 6, 

1917) • 

2 

Alexis P^s Lange, "Our Preparedness Program," School nrA Soc^.sty , 
VI (September 29, 191?), 362. 
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college ''as widoly and diroctly useful to the corj.ur.ity cs possible, 

^I^king surveys, dovoloping social cor^toru and hclplrjc; v.lth jttlc;.;:,:'.c 

house work*, offo^iv.^ o:d:onslon classes, inter/^ing students in po£:it:.cr*'3 

of city ««rvl<f; prepcorlng adult i^roigrants for citizenship '.foro all 

dontionod as possible juj^ior oollogo p;*ojoct3 of corJunity involViv/.^rA 
1 

by Lange. There was nothing nov; in tho idea of a school being a vital 

coaaunity eler*entt Charles Van Kise boca^r^e fanous for involving tho 

University of Vilsconsin in wide-ranging economic and social prograr.3 in 

that statOt The pro7»oters of the high school at the turn of tho century 

were probably tho most energetic in support of tho idea that the school 

could reflect, plan, heal, and in cost ways uplift the local ccrjuunityj 

they corcaonly referred to high schools as "people ^s colleges J' As a self^ 

confessed secondary school xnan, Lange no doubt acquired riany of his partiou« 

lar ideas of the school as an active agent in the community froa high school 

advscatest " In « 1917 address to the Junior College Section of tho Califorrda 

Teachers' Association Lange stated: 

It has always required faiths tho substance of things hoped 
for but not seen, to regard the high schcol as the poople's 
college, Vath the inclusion of the junior college the na-^.o 
rttands for a fact*^ 

Lango coriSoiously played the role of a prophet in 19I6 by describing 
1950 high schools; his futuristic description fron an iirjigir^ary Cyclopedia of 
Education consisted of four basic points: (1) Tho high school iws no longer 
soicothing to squeeze between other parts of the school systo-ti, but ruthor 
was geared to cover systematically tho wl-;ole p6riod of early, rdcdlo and 
late adolescence} (2) Vocational education existed at all levels, giring * 

■^Ange, ^^A Junior College Dopartr/.ont of Ci*/ic Education," p. 'A?. 
^Lange, »%at K-anner of Child," p. 213. 
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all an economic sense and providing unity as opposed to the class system 
In Europe; (3) Ttie content and method was geared for the socialisation of 
the Individual, enphaslzlng social service for those with aptitudes for Itt 
and (4) The Influence of the high school had spread far and wide, doing 
extension work and acting as the staters chief organ for producing Intelll-* 
gent, hlgh-prlnclpled, publlc^splrlted citizens*^ As the capstone erf the 
high school system, Lange saw the Junior college of the future as the 
finishing school for civic virtue^ 



Efficiency and the Junior College 
The underlying Ideological theme that united the different concepts 
of the Junior college held by llarp^r, Jordan, and Lange was the promotion 
of efficiency, both Individual and social. The key role of efficiency, 

with Its multiple Individual, social, industrial, and moral meanings, was 

2 

Indeed a fundamental conceptual Ideal In the Progressive era. Harper, 



^Alexis F. Lange, '*The New High School and the New High School Teacher,** 
School and Society , IV (August 19, 1916), 267-269. 

^Samuel P. Hays, Conservation and the Gospel of Efficiency t The 
Profflfesslve ConservatlorTTfovement , 1890-1920 (Cambridge t Harvard University 
Press, 1959), was one of the first American historians to develop fully 
the conceptual base of efficiency In Progresslvlsm. In education, Callahan's 
Education and the Cult of Efficiency (1962) la a perceptive study of the 
relationship of education and efficiency, but It lacks sound perspectives. 
Chapter XI, "Social Efficiency Trlunnphant, " In Krug, The Shaping of the 
American tllgh School , Is an excellent source* The relationship between 
an early leader In vocational education and social efficiency has been 
explored In Walter H. Drost, David Snedden and Education for Social 
Efficiency (Madison t Iftilverslty oi Wisconsin Press, 1967) • In higher 
education, historians have generally missed the significance of the under* 
lying theme of efficiency, although they have detected Its presence. 
Veysey, The Emergence of the American University , for Instance, reported that 
efficiency was more of a slo^^x than an Ideal since he could find no common 
theme or conception of the term in the rhetoric, (p. 117) This also led 
Veysey to state that Harper was a mx\ with charisma and without an Ideology, 
ah administrator untouched by the power of abstract ideas (p. 368) # Had 
Veysey been looking not for a common definition but a set of unifying 
Ideals, he might have seen that efficiency itself was Harper *s ideology. 
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Jordan, and Lange were certainly not unique or original In their designs 
to restructure the educational system to protnote efficiency* Committees 
of the National Education Association, beginning with the famous Committee 
of Ten, periodically reported In favor or reorganlssatlon for the sake of 
efflclency«^ The great hopes for educational and social efficiency were 
not limited to only the United States either; Matthew Arnold, for example, 
carried on a slnllar campaign in England In an attempt to preserve order 
from the threat of anarchy.^ It Is difficult for us today to appreciate 
the multl^dlmenslohal meanings attached to "efficiency" at the turn of the 
century, and it appears to us naive to think that a commitment to efficiency 
would result in personal and social Utopia. Nevertheless, Harper, Jordan, 
and Lange continually wrote of efficiency with all of the conviction, faith 
and hope of men pursuing a religious ideal* 

Sj.nce the idea of efficiency Itself had multiple levels and dimensions 
a chanp^e In tho general use of the term is not easy to detect* Overall, 
however. Harper, Jordan, and Lange did shift their emphasis between 1890 
to 1920 from efficiency as specialisation to efficiency as a matter of 
general culture. This shift is noticeable in their approach to the Junior 
college, especially in the cases of Harper and Jordan, which in the early 
years emphasised the junior college as a preliminary step toward greater 

Isee Edgar B, Wesley, NEAt The First Hundred Years (Kew Yorkt Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1957), pp. 71-ll8ffj Siser, Secondar e Aools at 
the Turn of the Century > passlm t Hie role of the NBA and othJS agencies 
desirous of promoting greater order and efficiency in higher education is^ 
detailed In L, Duffus, Democracy Enters the Colleger A Study of the 
Rise and Decline of the Academic Locks tep (New York: Charles Scrlbner^s 
Sons, 1936) « 

^S# J, Curtis and M» E* A» Boultwood, A Short History of Educational 
Ideas (London: Uhlverslty Tutorial Press LtB/, 1964), pp. 449«461# 
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spaoialization and in later years stressed the v,iluo of gcrio:*cl, 
cultural education for all.^ 

The basic goal of orderly xon and an orderly society did not change i 
however. The concept of culture itself i in the early part of the tvrenticth 
century, aeant right-doing more than social understar^ing} it was to assist, 
or replace, religion as the guide to proper thought and behavior. The 
relationship betwoon the junior college as an efficient adrdnistrativ^ 
unit in secondary education and as a distributor of general culture is 
ideologically close, for both concepts ste^iod frosi a fundar..ental desire 
for harmony and order. In a society racked by tinparillelod conflicts 
between cultural groups and social classics, this desire was a natural ono. 

Despite the democratic rhetoric of Harper, Jordan, ar^ Lango, urging 
efficiency and cultural training for all, their social outlook regained 
to the end elitist ♦ Their plans for the American educational systeji vroro 
essentially to transform it, as Perkinson noted others V7ere doing, from tho 
"great equalizer" to the "great selector" of society.-^ Since they assurr^od 
that the criteria for selection was scientific, viiether biological or 



A shift anong itajor figures in Ajiorican higher education froj: an 
emphasis on specialization to an eriphasis on liberal culture vras pinpointed 
by Veysey as the years 1908-1909, The S.nor^ence of t he A-ieriori.n _u!^.vn^^^^^ 
PP* 255''256. Russell Thoxas also noted a revival in general or cultuTil 
education shortly after the turn of the century: Rucsell Thomas, T)^J5^:^;j>yh 
for a Goxmon Learning ? General Sducatlori > I8OO-I96O (Now Yorks KcGrav- r 
Kill Book Co*, 1962), pp. 52-5^/ 

2 

Oscar Handlin. rlohn Djvroy's C-l«^llQn?^^ Eduoaulon (I'xcv York; Harper 
& Brothers, 1959), p. 33; also see Oscar arid I'iary F. Kandlin, Tm >o:dcAA 
Colle^o And Ar.erican Cxilture (New Yorki KcGraw-Kill Book Co. ,*19?0), p. 50^ 
Konry F. >!ay, in The Snd of American Inr.oc^nca (Kew York: Alfred A, Kroff , 
1959), p# 30, noted that "culture*' in the early 20th cc^ntury meant ^'not 
so much a way of describing how people behaved as an idea of how thoy 
ought to behave and ^id not." 

3 

^Konry J> Pdrkinson^ The I-noorfcct Panacea ; Ar?:orican Fa jirfTi i n 
Education^ 1865--1965 (New York: Random House, 19^8), pp. 1^5*li|o7^ 
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sociological, this was enough to allov; them to ovdiclook any discrepancy 

botweon domocratic ideals and olitist prograrcs. But their oupposed scientific 

criteria woro actually little rtoro than a reformulation of white, anglo- 

saxon, protostant morality in the fashionable terminology of social Darwinism; ' 

and scientific tianageKent, 

Two of the riajor controversies swirling around educational circles 

at the turn of the century uero over vocational education and the elective 

system,^ Harper, Jordan, and Lange had clear ideas on both of these issues 

but genora3Lly did not put them forward as matters of central inportanco, 

/vll throo thought that the elective systew, necessary in an earlier era, 

needed to bo modified with some regulation to instire efficient learning 

and orderly knowledge. Jordant who criticl^^d the B«S« degree as a ''Bachelor 
2 

of Surfacea," instituted a Piajor-rdLtwr system at Indiana University in 
tho I880's#^ Harper's plan for concentrated areas frow which olectives 
coTild bo selected and Lango's all inclusive Department of Civic Education, 
both already discussed, place then in the camp of those desirous of nodi- 
fying the freedom of tho eloctive system with sottio core requirements in 
areas of basic knowledge. As to the basic areas of knowledge. Harper, 
Jordan, and Ldnge did not enter the fray. 

In the area of vocational oducationi Harper^ Jordan and Lange re^nained 
old fashioned, that is if Fisher's observation that trade-training had 

''"For a thorough study of tho thinking embracing vocational education 
see Berenice M. Fishor, I^dus^tj^^ 

Institutions (tfedison: University oi vAsconain Press, 196?). Studies 
abound on the elective system; it is a dramatic focus of R. Freenvap Batts, 
Tho Collogo Charts Its Course (New Yorkr McGr&w-Hill Book Co*, 1939). 

2 

Jordan, "University Tendencies," 1^5. 
' -^Jordan, The D^ys of a Kan, I, 293- 



boccTO the doininant thought on the subject among educators by I910 is 
corroot*'' It has already been noted that lango^B idea of vocalion^l educa- 
tion was basically citizenship training and definitely not werely inculcating 
technical s)cills« Jordan eido-^stopped the practical versus cultural argu- 
ment by arguing that there really \rOi$ no distinction between the two, and, 
if there weroi cultural education would be the west practical in tha long 
run. But he usually refused to aake ev-en a hypothetical distinction, 
maintaining that in true Deveyian fashion thei-e vac *^no such thing as 
manual training a$ distinguished frosi training of the intellects* Vhen 
Jordan vas selected by Leland Stanford in 1891 it was largely because ho 
thought higher education should be more useful ^ but Jordan ms thinking 
of useful krowledge, as he learned f row Vhite at Cornell i as scientific 
knowledgOi not at all as trade-training* He kept this orientation his 
whole career* Harper's focus on the higher learning kept him from ever 
discussing the learning of lower econotnic skills » but it is clear in his 
writings that the education he envisioned for the rnaesos was of the general 
^^cultural" level endorsed by Jordan and Lango, 

To the extent that the origin of the ccmunity- junior college idoology 
WAS the product of the most published early advocates of tba junior college— 
Harper*, Jordan, and Lange— it was clearly the product of a search for 
efficiency. It cannot be assunied, however, that the extensive publications 
of these men insured a dotninant influonco on the thinking of others inter- 
ested in junior colleges* For one thing* the university presses, or at 
least uidvorsity publishing funds, afi^orded Harper and Jordan generous 
apace in print, and Lango's close affiliation with tho California Teachers' 

^Hsher, Indust|>ial Sducation* p. 85. 
Jordan, Care and Culture » pp* l6S-l69* 
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Ascooiation assured the publication ot his articles in its journal , J hg 

Siorra Kducationel News . Yet without proof of causo and ©f fact in th^ 

relationship of tho loost prolifio aarly witcra on the jurJLcr college to 

tho idaoloey of other junior collage laaders, it is enough to say that 

tho need for effioionoy articulated by the three educators was character* 

latio of their age and th^t tb«ir ideological suppo^^t for the developmnt 

of junior coUogos reflected woat clearly the craze for efficiency* 

As a final ocwment on the development of cowtunity- Junior college 

ideology froa 1890 to 1920, it should be emphasized that tho institution 

known as tho junior colloge was just cocning into being i and there ramined 

in 1920 many questions about its identity* P. M, McDowell wdertook a 

study for the Bureau of Education in 1919 • stating the need for his 

investigation thuslyx 

The junior college is in an experiiDontal stage, Vfe do 
not know what it should be» because we do not know what it is^ 
Before ve can see clearly what it is, we icust know why it ist*** 

McDowell* s study detormned that in every state \jhere the junior college 

movement had made significant progress > it did so in the wake of university 

influence • Bat he also noticed a lesser current of influence » that would 

grow in later years 1 coirdng from independent high school leaders , concerned 

more with local matters and vocational training. Wiile McDowell ropj^^t^ 

that the nu3T*ber of private junior colleges were twice that of public ones, 

the thirty-nine public junior colleges had nearly as many students ary-J were 

clearly the type of junior college ;*attrecting ftost attention at present. 

^F. H. McDowell, The Junior Collet. U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No, 35 (Viishington, D.C.: U.S. Governwent Printing Office, 1919). pp. 6^? 

^Ibid,, p, 46.* 
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Thxis by 1920 » one is hard pressed to spe^k of £ junior college mov^mink, 
not to icention a junior college ideology, A set of ideas had been loirwu* 
latedt however, vhioh promoted the idea of the Junior college on the bases 
of efficient, 'cultured people and an efficient, Industrial nation. Cut of 
this set of ideas, the community-junior collogo ideology developed/ 



CHAPTER III 

• * - 

THE RISE OP "TERKIN/X EDUCATION" 

The period in the United States f ro« 1920 to 19^1 w^s no calmer 
than were the three previous decades/ The brief economic depression at 
the end of World War Cna gave way qulcidy to a chaotic pr^sperit' dlwing 
the 1920 'St only to end in the worat economic collapse in the nation* s 
history^ After a war to end all wars and wake the world safe for democ- 
racy, Americans witnessed during the twenties and thirties the collapse of 
transplanted democracies and the rise of coiwwunist and fascist dictator* 
ships throughout the world* A faith in progress through ca]^italif!0, 
noxxrishod by treaccndoxis business production in the tvantdes, was severely 
tested during the thirties » and the alternative of socialists appealed to 
over greater nusibers of Ainericans. 

During this era, vhon grsat hopes verc challenged by bitter r^alitios, 
the ideological stance behir-d the conmunity- junior college movement, as 
far as it is revealed in the writings of the major spokesmen for tha )tove- 
mentt regained remarkably unchanged. The economic depression of the 1930^ s, 
which led mny to question the capitalistic structure of Awerican society, 
seemed only to convince national cownunity- junior college leaders all the 
more that the educational design they proposed would help the nation rtain- 
tain an orderly^ efficient, industrial society. The comwunity- junior colleg« 
, was advocated in particular during the depression to easo un^nploy/Bent and 
reduce crime and znore -genorally to advar.co ^\at was called the "social ^ 
intelligence" arid the ''oconoioic efficioncj^" of the nation. There was nevei^ 
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tho slightest hint in the doprossion writings oi'' tho ccirjTiUnity- junior collog^ 
loaders that any fault existed in the basic econowio and social structures 
of tho nation? their writings were instead directed, generally -speaking, 
to the need to improve individual compotoncies and attitudes. 

Tho topic which was the single most important :^'oous of attention of 
tho community- junior college leaders from 1920 to 19^1 was ''terminal oduca- 
tion.*' Vvhoroas Harper, s^ordan, and Lango viewed the junior college in part 
as a convenient and efficient selection device for the university, their 
concern was primarily for students preparing for university work* The 
now generation of spokesmen for the junior college, however, addressed most 
of their writings to the needs, as they saw them, of the majority of junior 
college students who .Id go no further in their formal educationi This 
"teri-aina!' group of students, reportedly consisting of 60 to 75 percent of 
all junior college studentis, was seen in need of a special type of education 
one that was different from the education of a smaller '•preparatory'' group 
that was preparing to transfer on to four-year colleges and universities. 
In their discussions of the nature of a '"terminal education,*' the community- 
Junior college r4ationai spokesmen roveuiod much about the typo of society 
which they valued and tried to propagate, 

While the community- junior national spokesmen attempted to explain 
the nature of terminal education in simple tems, it was no simple concept, 
They attempted to divide the concept into two component parts: vocaticnol 
education, or preparation for jobs; and general education, or the develop- 
ment of social intelligence. Curricula should be built, they argued, to 
reflect the dual nature of terminal education. But when they discussed 
vocational education separately, they felt compollod tQ emphasize that 
the development of technical skills alone was not enough; they added that 
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a good vocational education had to develop values^ attitudes, and behaviors 
which would produce loyal, co-operative, and trustv?orthy employees. Like- 
wise, when they tried to discuss general education In isolation, they 
generally included the importance of vocational preparation and learning 
socially useful skills as a necessary part of preparing fov a good life. 
T^ie actual meanings attached to terminal education were complex and wide- 
ranging, and this chapter will attempt to explore many of them, but the 
complicated nature of the concept did not seem to divide community- junior 
college national spokesmen. They remained united in the concept, not 
because of any agreement on actual curricula proposed as terminal education 
but because of the idea that something had to be done to improve the lot 
of a social class unfit by nature or circumstances to receive a university 
education. In the main, it was their agreement upon the nature of man and 
the necessary structure for society that permitted them to campaign for 
terminal education. They \^ote less of "efficiency" and more of "intelli- 
gence," but their view of man and society was not far from the elitist, 
social Darwlnlstlc, efficient society envisioned by Harper, Jordan, and 
Lange. 

Koos^ Eells, and Campbell 
Before launching into an analysis of the central role played by the 
concept of terminal education in the developing community- junior college 
Ideology, an introduction of the prominent community- junior college 
national spokesmen during the !.920*s and 1930's, as Identified In this 
study, is in order. Extensive introductions will be provided to the 
identities and the basic ideas of the spokesmen, fourteen in all, in order 
to fix all of them in the reader*s mind, in the analysis by topic which 
follows the introduction of the spokesmen, many of their ideas will be 



corisidered fxirthor* Of the fom^tcen *;poiosr^n va^iting booHs and articles 
on the cOiTu*;:unity- junior colleges movement f^m 1920 to IJ^l, three stand 
out as tho nost prolific as well as th^i Tr.osi often quoted visiters— Lsc^nard 
V. Koos, \^lter Crosby Eells, and Dovik 3* Ci\mpbell. 

All threo non vero professors of education — Koos at Chicago » E^lls at 
Stanford » and Cawpboll at George Peabody, Since their careers r/ere tied 
to univoraitiesi it is not surprising to firrf them leading the field of 
national spokosroen in published witings, for the university standard of 
proriiotion through publication v:as already well established in their ti>to 
and at their institutions. Their voluminous writings v^ere influential 
as velli attested to by the nurijerous tiwos they vere quoted in the witiwg^ 
of other coinrriUnity- junior college leaders and by the positions the three 
educators were accorded in tho Air.erican Association of Junior Colleges* 
Of the threo, Leonai*d V. Koos vas the rrvajor figure. 

Leonard V, Xoos (1331- ) was bom in Chicago to German iiwl grant 
parents and did not learn the English language until he vas 5ont to school. 
His father» a tailor» moved his faniily from tovm' to town in Illinois and 
Iowa in search of a good business location while Leonard was gro\ri.ng up, 
Ke finally settled in Aurora, Illinois » vhere tho family enjoyed moderate 
prosperity. Vihen Leonard finished high school in> 1893 ^ he becarc^ an 
apprentice pantsrruker and supplemented^ his meager ine^xire by playing eve- 
rlTigs in an Aurora band. He soon became dissati&fied vith the direction 
in vA\ich his life vas heading and began looking areund for opportui^itics 
to improve his lot in lifo.^ 

^he biographical inforration on Koo:;* life, unless oth^ruis^t noted 
is fro:n George Congeri III, '^leon^^rd V, Koos: His Contribution to 
American Education During Half a Century'* (uy>publi^hed Ed.I>. dissertation k 
Florida State University, I96S). 
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Koos launched his career in education vhen ho responded to an ^v^r- 
tisement in 1900 for a position as the teacher of a one-rooni school house 
in the village of Minooka about fifty wiles from Aurora* He bccajfte enthralled 
in teaching and began reading extensively to improve his knowledge; by the 
end of his first year of teaching he was convinced that he should pursue 
a college education, A Congi^egational minister persuaded Koos that Oberliii 
College in Ohio was right for him, and he entered that college in 1502* 
Cberlin va.<^ a rich oxporience for Koos. His ndnd vas opened to many of 
tho ideas of the Progrossivo Era: he gained the nickname *'Peace Koos" 
by winning the serdor oratory contest >.lth a speech titled '*The United 
States of the World"; and ho worked for two sumwsrs after receiving his 
3. A, fror^i Cberlin as Diroctor of Progress City in CleYeland*.*a prograiw 
for underprivileged youth at Hiram House, a G«orgo Bellamy settlecrent 
house* 

Koos began a sevon-year career as a superintendent of schools after 
leaving Cberlin in 190? which took him from Shabbona, Illinois, to Red 
Lake Falls, >>ini:esota, and finally to Glencoe, Kinnesota. His moves 
vere inspired by salary increases and by opportunities to increase vocational 
prograros and to undertake school reorganizations. His interest in the 
reorganisation of tho secondary school system led hijft to seek out Charles 
H. Judc» a nationally known figure in tha Icng-standing and widespread 
cawpaign to gain economy in ti«o by reorganizing and shortening elewentsry 
and secondary education, at the University of Chicago, Koos deterwined 
that his career could be furthered by a Mister *s degree from Chicago, and 
he entered that institution in the sui'Uner of 191^ vath that goal in mind, 
Judd enticed Koos to remain for tho Ph.D., however, by arranging for Koos 



to b$ u&do Executive Secrota:*y for The Ccoimittee on thd Definition of the 
Unit, of which Judd was a mcmbari a coroniittea of the North C€ntr<^l Ass©cia- 
tion of CoUogos and Soconda:ry Schools. Using this project for his i/octordl 
dissertation, 'the final dofonse of which lasted less th^n fifteeo ranutes, 
Koos recoivod the Ph.D. in the spring of 19^6, eight quat-tieri after beginning 
his work for tho inastor's degree. Judd helped Xoos find his- first univocr- 
sity post as Associate Rrofessor of Education at the University of Washington, 
which he he^ld for three years before moving to tho University of Minnesota 
in 1919. After a successful decade at Minnesota, Koos was attracted , back 
to tho university of Chicago where he taught frora 1929 to his retirenccnt 
in 19^6. 

Koos' rotirexont from Qiicago led to his first foritol association 
with AAJC, an organization bafore which he had given dozens of speeches; 
froa 19^6 to 19^9 he servod as editor of tho Junior, College Journal , 
published by AAJC, and as the Association's Director of Research.^ Koos 
has continued to study, teach, and write about junior colleges into the 
1970»s,^ 

Koos' work for The CoxTiittee on the Defirdtion of the Unit warked 
his entry into national proininence as an expert on secondary education. 
Kis published dissertation resultinj from the comnittee^s study w?is largely 
a mass of data systoaatiaed in hur.drcds of chai^ts and tables, revealing 
his enthusiasm for organizing data which persisted thrcug^hoot his career. 
?ollo>/in3 tho efforts toward standardi^ation in education that had been 
r*ade by NEA*s Cocsrdttoo of Ten and its Cojunission on the Reorganization 

"^Brick, Forum .-^.nd yct^us . p, 52. 

At ago 89 • Koos published a 58O page beck: lhB_Cjymvf\ity College 
Stvdent (Gainesville; University of Florida Press, 
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of Secondary Education and tho College Entrance Examination Boards Koos^ 
study for Ttie Contnlttee on the Definlt^.on of the Unit provided a digest 
of class time and credit standards for use by secondary school adulnlstra- 
tors.^ 

Koos' interest in the general reorganl2atlon of secondary education, 
stimulated by Charles H. Judd, at first centered on the junior high school* 
His first conxnerclally published book contained arguments in support of 
junior high schools which he later transferred intact to support junior 
colleges! they would keep more youth in school and off the streets » pro- 
vide economy of time, allow for individual differences and encourage a 
commitment toward a vocation, provide better teaching, Insure sharper 
scholarly standards, and In general be geared to meet all of the demands 
of a particular stage of adolescence in a child^s life.^ Koos once told 
lntervi€fwers that his interest In junior colleges resulted in part from 
his study of junior high schools, stimulating a desire to establish separate 
administrative units for the last two years of adolescence just as 
the junior high school would accommodate the first two years,*' 

Charles H» Judd and President Lotus Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota suggested Koos* name to officials of the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York City who desired to support a study of junior colleges* With a 
grant of ten thousand dollars, Koos began the first major study of the 

^Leonard V. Koos, The Adnitnistration of Secondary-School Unit s > 
Supplementary Educational >tonographs, I, 3 (Chicago: University of'^Chicago 
Press, 1917). 

^Leonard V% Koos, The Junior High School (New York? Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1920), 

^George R. Conger and Raymond E. Schultz, ''Leonard V. Koos: 
Patriarch of the Junior College," Junior College Journal , XL (March, 1970), 
28, 
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junior oollogo movement, It rosultod in a two-v^lu:r.o, data-packod publi- 
cation by tho Univorsity of Minnosot^i in 192^ ana in a condonsod, more road- 
able co.7inorcial publication in 1925; it also rosultod in Koos* boconiing 
tho major figure in the junior collogo fiold. Sarly in his study, Koos 
reported that a shift in the purposes of the junior collo^jo was taking 
place I and he made it clear that he believed it to bo in a positive direc- 
tion. Although the original purpose of the junior college had clearly 
boon to prepare students for tho university, Koos reported, the literature 
of tho junior college field and statowonts in junior colleges , which Koos 

systornatically analyzed, contained increasing o:r*phasis upon general and 

3 

occupational training for students not continuing thoir education, V^hen 
his study was conpletod, Koos had araassod an i:npressivo array of survey 
studies and cogent arguments to support now directions for the junioi- 
college. In particular, Koos ernphasieod two areas which his analysis 
determined wore of basic importance, in addition to the established trans- 
fer function, in the continuing developiT.ont of tho junior college r^ovement : 
(1) democratiaing higher education and (2) exerting conserving and social- 
iiing influences upon youth. 

Koos cited the statistical distributions of the amy alpha tost from 
V.brld Vi'ar One to support the contention that there are rriany individuals 

^IcDowell's 1919 study, tnontioned in Chapto;^ II, could bo considorod 
tho first r.ajor study of the junior college r.ovorcont, but it was noroly a 
qUGstionnairo survey with incomplete and sonotjjr.es quostionablo returns . 
Koos was characteristically thorough, travelling ovor 20,000 nilos visit- 
ing 70 institutions and receiving a high rate of response to his carefully 
constructed questionnaires. 

2 

Leonard V, Koos, The Junior Collo.ro , 2 vols., A Rosoarch Publication 
of tho university of >annosotap Education Series, No. 5 (yJLnnoapolis : 
Univorsity of Minnesota Press, 1924); Leonard V. Koos, The Junior Collop'.o 
Ko vcT.ont (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1925). ^ 

3 

^Leomrd V, Koos, "Current Conceptions of tho Special Purposes of 
tho Junior College, School Roviow . XXIX (September, 1921), 520.529- 



dosorving of an education boyond high cchool although not r:o:',tully ccp'-blc 
of nastoring a four-yoar course. He c;.ployod the te-m ^=£:c:/i-profc:i3.io/.il'* 
to apply to a vocational level higher than the trades but bolou thcj pi-o- 
foGsions which would bo appropriate for the class of student attoncling 
jUnior colleges, Koos used the term ^V::ental dcnocratization'* to r..3an th^ 
x-ight of all to receive the typo of education suitib?.o t o.th;ir ir.t -Mo^::., 
end ho saw the junior collogo as a noans to such "democratization, 

The contribution that Koos 'thou[;ht that the junior colls cculd 
nako by exerting "a conserving and social ;iing influence** on youth vas 
two-fold; first, it would allow students to begin C0II030 earlier c/.d 
thus conserve titio; and second > it would allovr the moral influence of 
the hosie to continue to act upon the student through all of his difficult 
adolescent years. The conservation of tLv.o idea, which of course v-xs 
vory attractive to educators attuned to the ideal of efficiency, rc;2uitcd 
from a study that Koos did at the University of Minnesota conparin^ uni- 
versity and Junior college students, in ^iiich it was found junior collo£c 
students, for no obvious reason, entered college about six months younger 
in age than did university students. Koro inportant in Koos* pronotion 
of the j'onior college than efficiency in tir.e, however, was tho social- 
iaation aspect of the junior college, Not only would the junior eclipse 
e:-xond the i;afluence of the hone, Koos argued, but it would allow kovo 
individual attention to students likely to lose their way, r.orally i;:::;,alrlnr; 
at a largo university. There would be nore opportunities for loadorchip 
training in the smaller student clubs and athletic tcarjj, developing in 
students the proper attitude of citizenship. 

■^KooG, The Junior Collogo. >:over:3nt , pp. 118-121. 
Vid.. pp. 170^173. 
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Koos did not suggest that the junior callege should abandon its 
function of preparing some students for transfer to universities, which 
he labeled the "isthmian Function'* since it connected the mainland of 
elementary and secondary education with the peninsula of professional 
and advanced academic training* In fact, Koos performed some of the first 
studies demonstrating that junior college transfers do as well academically 
at the university as do native Junior and senior students. 1 But his 
eitphasls upon non-transfer functions, particularly the goal of educating 
a semiprofessional class of workers, trained to be good citisens, keyroted 
a Junior college crusade that would last for decades. 

Koos was committed to secondary education a>d opposed to the idea 
that the Junior college was part of higher education. I-Jhen the University 
of Minnesota offered hira the opportunity to become the first Professor of 
Higher Education in the nation in 1926, he declined because of his convic- 
tion that the Junior college movement, with which he was becoming increasingly 
identified, was a part of secondary and not higher education.^ He assisted 
in the strenuous but unsuccessful effort throughout the 1920*8 and 1930*8 
to Integrate the last two years of high school with the junior college 
and the first two years of high school with the junior high school, pro- 
ducing a six-year elementary school, a four-year junior high school, and 
a four-year junior college (the 6-4-4 plan)."^ Koos' arguments on behalf 
of the 6-4-4 plan carried much of the efficiency-oriented language of 
Harper, Lange, and Jordan, but in addition Koos stressed the need for 
fourteen years of education for one particular class of people. 

^Ibld., pp. 92-96, ^Conger, "Leonard V. Koos," p. 73. 

-^Leonard V. Koos, "Conditions Favor Integration of Junior Colleges 
With High Schools," School Life ^ XII (Hay, 1927), 164. 
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A better organised system of secondary education would provide, to 

Koos' vay of thinking, a deraocratlc method of guiding young people toward 

their place in society— one that stipposedly would not involve the ruthless 

selection process which Koos charged characterized the universities; 

Prom the standpoint of the right of the less capable students 
to cotnplete college and university curricula four to eight 
years in length, the large-scale elimination now character- 
istic of our higher institutions is not entirely without 
Justification. It is only when faced by our American aspira- 
tions for democracy of educational opportunity that this 
elimination^ with its accoopanying ruthless disruptions of 
life plans, appears intolerable, especially as few, if any, 
of those eliminated fall below in mental caliber the mid- 
point of our literate white draft during the World War.^ 

The undemocratic selection process in secondary education as depicted by 

George S, Counts^ which operated subconsciously in teachers and perpetuated 

social classes, Koos maintained, needed to be replaced by the process of 

"distribution,'* which would be a ''quite conscious policy of distributing 

school attendants more effectively within the conplex ramifications of 

the modern school system.^ Without attenpting an explanation of the 

reasons, Koos asserted that distribution is 'Snuch more in keeping with 

the spirit of a popularized and democratized education than is selection,"^ 

Koos saw distribution as part of the guidance function of the junior college, 

and his ideas will be analyzed further in this regard later. 

Throughout the period under study, Koos remained consistent in his 

ideas* He continually enphasized the important role of the Junior college 



'^Leonard v* Koos, '*The Junior College,'' in Higher Education in America , 
ed, by Raymond A. Kent (Boston: Ginn and Cotrpany, 1930), pp. 13-14. 

2George S, Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary 
Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922). " 

^Koos refers to Counts specifically in The J u nior College Movement , 
p. 148. The definition of "distribution" comos from Leonard V, Koos, "The 
Junior College Curriculum," School Review , XXXV <November, 1927), 669. 
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in prc^/iding terminal c^di-^ricula vhich vould disti-^ibuto ::tud:r.to, r^^cp^vly 

^-uidtd» iri'co a variety ox" so::iiprofessior.:^l dToo^s] he r.cvcr r.ci;lcc'Cod 'cc 

stress the iT.portanoo of gor.:;ral socic^l attitudes^ o:- Lviclli^./.^^,,'' 

as a basic aspact of training for scrlprcfcssionsj and ho ;^o:^'ul'.:-iy llvc^ 

catcd tho 6J|J> plan of education::! orgardzction. Kia ii-i.^iucncr., oifL'i- 

cult to Kcasurop cu^t havo bosn great, Roluctant to join Coys-A c--;.v:*.i- * 

cations, ho nevorthoiess v.'as a popul£.r spoakor boforo Ma:^y, He conducted 

soveral state-supported sVodier; of jonior collogcs: arA dirootcd th;j fi:*ot 

national study of secondary education funded by the U,3» Ccnsros:: in 1929. 

Coring tha 1930 "s ho edited the S cr.o.'yl at th*:^ ivavcrsity of Chicr.2;o. 

Mar^ of tho other cozr^urdty-j^uiior college Icadorc celcotc^d for thic study 

have written of Koos^ iriluonco on their idoas about education, including 

his e:<-studonts B. Lar^r Johnion, S. V. I^iirtorar^, and Lolr.nd ICcdslicr C3 

vol! as George F. Zook, Jazes iu Aood, Ja7iOs Rayr.oldt;, r.nd Jesso ?, Lojao.^ 

He has x^Tritton or co*authorod 1? books » 132 articles appearing in 33 various 

journals , and published over two doson various yearbooks, bullctir^, and 
2 

surveys . 

V^alter Crosby Soils (:.386-1963) vas raised in tho northvos^torn section 
of the nation and rercainod in the vest during sost of his career, stri:<ing 
an interesting geographical count orbalcnce to tho rddvoctornor, iloos, and 
tho next leader to bo cor.sidorod, Doak S. Car.pbell, vho ;:as frcr; the S^^uth. 
Published biographical infor::.xtion a'oout lolls is slight, IL'dtcd to 
Vho and scattered editorial corjionts in his books and articles, Ko gradu- 
ated fron V^-^itri^n College in '.-ialla v:alla, V;ashington, in 1503, and th-.n 
b^gan two years of high school teaching. He vent to tho Univorcity of 
Cnicago, three years before Koos' arrival there, for a castor's dorrco. 

^Conger, "Laor^rd V. Koos,»» pp. 90-106. ^Ibid . , p. 105, 



^'J'vor receiving tho degree at the end of or.3 y^^^T, Z^il^ T^t'^r.id tc- hij 

ruato^i Vinitruin Colic go, ir. 1911 > a p:5ofccs^r oC r:iV.'.t;.:^tic^. 

iTitoi^ostod in c*pplied ^a^he::Atic3, r^ach-rAoe, cr.d ;:-^^vc%^Lr.£, Evils •/-w 

brought to tho' Uritod States ^lavcl Acai:.-y frc: 1913 to 191^ a;-, i^r^^.u:- 

tor in p;;.thor;^tics ar^ r;ochari.C3, ^.nd ho spr.^ tho G\::::^::,r 19l6 t;.-jhi/.;- 

s-JO^veying at H^irvard. Ho rcturr.<?d to Vhixrun CdHv^:^ t^w^ht th^ro 

until 1927, d\irins which ti::e ho vts abl^ to cbtiir; a degree 1,1 

education fro:n SU.rjrord UniverGity. Ho v-c then tccoptvd i;;to th3 Stanfcvd 

facultyi booc:aing a full professor in fc'j^^ yoer^j cr.d rc-r^ining in tr^^t 

capacity until 1933, 

Tm interest in jurdor coilo^^s that Sells devclop:-d 5.t Stanford t:c^ 

scon directed into an ir.porcint rj:itionil c/^nr^l— tho e^ditor:,hip of cho 

« 

Jor>ior Collo-^-^ Jcurr'.l> a public^cicn of tho .--j-criccn Ascccic;tion of J-j-^ic.^ 
Collesos, Tho Association, esteblichcd in 1920, htA sur^/-iv^d ten y^^t^TC. 
vrithout 4 regular ^ou:»ns.l» crd it ecceptcd ^n offer fros Stanford University 
in 1930 of offices, clerical help, a publishing subsidy, ard the pii*t- 
tir:o services of Eells as editor to irdtiato & r^tior^^l journsl. Stinfoix 
continued the support Lrd Sells continued as editor ur.til 1S^5«^ U;,vn 
retiroxent of Do^.k S, C^r:pboU as J*AJC I:::'cutive Secretary in 19;3, iells 
stopped into that position v!-ich he k^pt ^jr.til 19^5* lolls vas an cr.orrctic 
strons-villod rion, oventuaLly o^ustcd fro:; has leadcrw'nip of /.'.JC ar-icst 
charges that he vas rur^r.Lng a *'one.:un shov,"^ The force of his icics, 
hovraver, continued long after the p-ersonsl conflicts thit oecasion:>d hie 
resignation had subsided ♦ 

2ells» like cost of the corrunity-jurdor collej^ r-atioral spok-^sr.^n 
during this eri» centered his attention prir.arily Mpzn the need for izrSoT 

1 P 
Bricks F orur &rd Focus , p. IC^. Ibll* • ^» 



collegos to develop texvdnal educ^tio^, Shortly ifto.* ^}.y:ir.^T.^:r: tc 

Stanford Univorsltyj Eolls institut^^d a ^lliCo^rl^ Sv^Vi jr.val-L':-,:^* i'^r. 

Survey with a grant frora the co^ur.cil of .vjsoard'. i*. ^.-.'^ c-^-i-:;;. 

and the ^Vr^erican Council on Sducation, ^nd %lnh th^^ o.-^^t^r i-^rz.^jr/. 

state's Soard of Education and Superintor^^nt of SohOvLs,** S>lls sc-n^^ 

prelifldnary data froni the Xantal-2ducation S^ir^/ay 3-5.r^ vi*> d^l«iri*^s 

to the 1929 AAJC Convention in Atlantic City Vi^'.ich u/;:ier3C'yr^d his concerr. 

about torrrdnal education, Sells rcrcorted that 9>.^ p^src^nt of th^? C-ili forr.ia 

jurdor college students surveyed exprec^^id an intention t'O ccntlr.-e; their 

education beyond the junior coll^r'^* 3>3llo four^i this otatistic 

It will be most unfortunate if th.3 Juni^or col^e^^ c^^ccrt^js 
so successful as a popularising a-v^ncy */nat it r^-i^'is ill 
of its students plan on full iir.ivorsity courses, ?r:::^'i:ly 
the proportion of those contin^iin^ sho'ild z*^ n^ar<^r fifty 
than ninety per cent. Fnis report of ninety c^r c^nt is a 
distinct danger sigral ahead. 2: 

In 193o» Eells had further evidence to sc^md an alarr. for terrdr-il ^c;cition. 

Vdth follov*up data on nearly ?,000 Califorrda .j^^'dor c-'^lle^e st-^icr.ts v?.o 

had indicated in 1929 that they intended to continue their sducati'^n in 

soxo particular four-year college or urdvarsity, Zells T^^TV^i thit crdy 

a quarter of the students actually r.ade the inter^ded tr^r.-sf^r, anc cf thit 

quarter only half had graduated by 19 ;o. i^ven ccr-sid=;rin5 tn^r Ln;a:t :.f 

the dopression and the unl<riOvn n^oACor^ vir.o oontin-i^d their educaticn *t 

so;i:o different institution than that indicated in 192) » 2>5lls cc^er/c^i 



'^Letter from Sells to •::^lifornia J^^nitr "-^ll-:?--:; Lx-r.^i^f::. , A-.ri: 
1929, AAJC Archives. Also soo by Zoli:;, Th:* Cilif^:— /•.-t :- >11--^ 
^^^nt, ^l^£'jucAtion Survey (Sacrar.ento ; 



iiucation, 1930) 

of Iheir Students/' ?roco edin?s of th^ T^-th Xrr .-.l xt': 
City, 1929), p. 13? '^■^ 



2 

V^ltor Crosby Zells* ^'Californii C^s^lor ColUrt^s Ihrc*;-/. t::e Iv^ 
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tho study revealed a serious junior* college problcii:, Tho first irr^licritio;! 

that 2oll5 drew frosi tho results was that the r^jority of ;5u:uoi* college 

students, regardless of their stated intentions, vera, in fact, if r.ct t\\ 

nair*^, "torainal students^" Secondly, junior colleges vrora rorass in not 

"devising, pei^fecting, and popularising suitable tcr.rinal c'.r.^i-^icula, both 

of the serrdprofoscional type arjd of tho general civic^ cultui^al, or social 

intelligence type." Thirdly, Eells naintain^d that students should 'ce 

itado aware of these facts through educational guidance so that thoy :rouid 

understand that there was a reasonable doubt of their success/ Finally, 

Sells suggested that the data ir^dicatod that the entrance requirc:xnts of 

four-year colleges and universities wore too rigid and should bo relaxed 

for qualified junior college graduates,^ 

Eells produced a textbook on junior colleges in 1931 which became 

the basic soxirco for people interested in the junior colloge throushout 
2 

tho nation. He allotted a chapter to each of feur basic functions, 
first identified in a 1926 dissertation by 5Vank Vfaters^fhcrnas,-^ that 
junior colleges should perform*«(l) the popularising function; (2) the 
preparatory function; (3) the tor?iinal fuiiction; arji (^) the guidance 
function. These foxir f\xnctions becar^D standard aims in the literature of 
coinciunity- junior college national spokoswen throughout the 1930* s. The 
popularizing function, si^iply stated, was the al^ of keeping incroaoing 
nuiubers of youth in school beyond tho twelfth grade. The junior ccllcvo 
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\'altor Crosby Eolls. "Intentions of Junio;- Colloge Students," 
.Ti-riioy Confine Jouynfil. TO (Octobor, 1936), 3-10. 

^iilter Crosby Eolls, The Junior Colle ge (Boston: Koughton I-afflin 
Coapany, 1931). 

^Frank Vfciters Thonas, "A Study of Functions of ths Public Junior 
Collogd and the Extent of Thoir Realization in California" (unpublished 
Tp- Fn.D, dissertation, Stanford UrAvorsity, 1926), 



not advocated for all youth at this tiicoi but orJLy thosa ir*tollisor:t 

enough to at least achiovo so^dprofossional status* The propii-^atoi^y i'ur.c- 

tion vas of course voll accoptedt and r.o junior college Icadc^x^s opr.oscd 

tho idea of continuing to pre para stud^nts for transfer to othor ir:otitu^ 

tions of higher education. Soils warned in this regard, hovovor, that 

junior collogos needed to guard against oncoui^aging studo:rit3 to attcr.pt 

transfer vork vho might aore wisely p^ursue teminal courses.^ It v;as in 

support of the terminal and guid^^nce fvmo tions that Soils cc.istructcd the 

strongest cases, for those vera areas that he considered harrrif ally ncgloctc 

Eells began his case for the terrdnal function by citing idthout 

reference the fact that less than ten percent of the pop\0^tion is needed 

by society in the professions. If the junior college Koro going to populav 

iso higher education, Eells maintained, then it mjist provide curricula 

that would be suitable for the increasing nuinber of students enterins its 

doors. From a study of 2?9 junior college catalogues he determined that 

those institutions were doing a poor job of P*eeting this need. In his 

discussion of termir^al education, Eolls presented a problem that escaped 

most of his contemporary junior college witers who assuriod that merely 

offering of terminal cxirricula would naturally attract suitable students; 

Eolls recognized the popularity of t>ie preparatory prograji: 

For awhile, terminal courses must be more than of forced; they 
must be made attractive ♦ Students cannot bo forced to take 
them it is true, but perhaps they can be led, enticed , 
attracted .2 

Sells" perceptive observation that students rdght continue to choose prcpa. 
tory programs even when offered the alternative of ^^•ore suitable" tGrjAna] 
programs led hL^ to place a great deal of emphasis upon the guidance fur;ct: 

1 2 
Sells, The Junior Collo/yo . 260* Ibid ^. p. 310. 
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of Junior colleges. He presented evidence from his California Junior 
College Mental-Education Survey that the bottom five percent of California 
junior college males, as measured by the Thurstone Intelligence Test, 
stated that they Intended to continue their education beyond the junior 
college.^ Three of the four functions of the junior colleger-popularization, 
terminal education, and guldance--needed to be complementary efforts, 
according to Eells, to train a semiprofessional class of people in keeping 
with their abilities to meet the needs of society. 

In 1940 Eells directed a national study of terminal education In 
junior colleges, about which more will be said later, and expanded his 
ideas for new terminal curricula. Recognizing that a terminal education 
needed to provide students with both a better living and a better life, 
Eells reiterated the commonly accepted dualism, with mention of consider- 
able overlapping, betri^een courses "designed to develop cultural aspects, 
civic training and i/hat has been termed social intelligence" and courses 
with "a semiprofessional aspect, designed to develop occupational, vocational 
and technical skills and competence/* Kells suggested that forty percent 

of a course of study could be devoted to each aspect, leaving twenty percent 

3 

for optional courses. 

Elaborating upon the economic and social factors requiring Increased 
terminal curricula, Eells constructed a wide-ranging argument for terminal 
education* He discussed the closing of the western frontier and the result- 
ing inability of youth to find opportunity in farming inexpensive public 

^Ibld. , p. 331. 

2t/alter Crosby Eells, Why Junior n<^llege Terminal Education? , 
Terminal Education Monograph No. 3 (Washington, D.C.! AAJC, 1941), p. 8 

3lbld., p. 10. 



land. He reiterated the lack of space In the professions, revising his 
percentage estimate doi/nward from ten to six percent of the population that 
could fit into that class. Age factors such as longer life spans, the 
increasing age of permanent Job entry, and the public aversion to child 
labor were included in the list of factors underlying the need for terminal 
education. Also In the list were the mobility of the population, the rising 
crime rate among youth, and the threat of unenq;>loyment in a technological 
age. Nor did Eells forget to include the necessity for increased citizen- 
ship training and the economic and social advantages to families of board- 
ing young college students at home, factors commonly mentioned in support 
of terminal education,^ 

A great deal of Eells* view of man and of society Is revealed in the 
follov;ing passage relating to citizenship training in terminal education. 
Distinguishing betr^een university education for leadership and terminal 
education for followship, he asserted: 

Increasingly is there need for young people to be prepared 
better for civic responsibility, social understanding, home 
duties and responsibilities, law observance, and devotion 
to democracy. At a time when the democratic way of life and 
of government is on trial as never before, it is essential 
to have a well-educated and intelligent citizenry. Educated 
leadership is not sufficient. Educated followship is also 
essential • On the whole the university tends to select and 
educate young people of superior native ability and intelli- 
gence. In a democracy, however, the vote of the citizen 
of moderate or inferior native ability counts quite as much 
in the ballot box as the vote of the genius. ^ 

With Eells as with Koos, an elitism supposedly based upon scientific measures 
of intelligence underlaid his repetitive emphasis upon junior college ter- 
minal education. 



Ibid > , pp. 14-40* ^tbld*, p. 29. 
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Doak S, Canipbell (1888- ) vas c Southern educator vho c^^r.s to tho 
support of terminal education in junior collogos vlth r.any of the ^axo 
ideas as Koos and Sells, Born in an Arkansas log cabin, Car.:pboll vug 
raised and educated in Arkarjsas, receiving a bachelor *s degree fro.n Q^viachita 
College, a Baptist institution» in 1911» Ror^ining in Arkansas'* Cjir^oboll 
spent four years as principal and a teacher in a high school in Col'ui'.bus, 
Arkansas, and then moved to Little Rock to vork for a year as State Socrotary 
of Baptist Sunday School and Young Peoples* Work. In 1916, Canipbell joined 
the staff of Central College in Conway, Arkansas, vhore his first year 
included teaching chemistry and biology as veil as directing tho collogo 
orchestra. Within four years, he was President of Central College, and 
during his eight years in the presidency ho converted the Baptist college 
from a faltering four*year girls • college into a thriving girls' junior 
college. He entered actively into the national junior collogo niovoniont 
and was selected as Executive Secretary of AAJC in 1922, when tho Associa- 
tion was only two years old.^ 

A college president at ago 31 and the executive secretary of a national 
association at age 33 » Campbell still felt the need to advance his 
educational qualifications. V/hen he was 38 he left Central Collogo to 
pursue graduate study at George Poabody College in Kashvilio, Tcnnossoo, 
and there he received a rwtster's degree after one year and a rh.D. degree 
two years after that. Ke stayed on at Poabody working in tho Division 
of Sxu'voys and Field Studies, conducting many of tho same type of studios 
done by Soils at Stanford and Koos at /irinesota and Chicago. Carr.pboll's 
interests broadened, and he did not irjaintain a primary interest in junior 

\jnless otherwise noted, the biographical infornation on Car^pbell 
comes from John Fawcott, Jr,, "Doak S. Campbell and Southern Education*^ 
(unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Florida State University, 1966). 



colleges thvoughout his caroor. In 193S he vns ijppointod Locn of tho 
Graduito Collogo at Foabcdy and resiG:;od his dor.^ndir.3 but non*p^.;d;.2 
position as E:cocutivo Secrc)t:i:r^y for AAJC, In 19^1 ho vas soloctcd fci^ t:% 
prosidoncy of Florida Stnto Collogo for V/o.r.e-n in Tallahasoeo end no 
longer a national spokes^v^n for cormunity- j^Jinior coll^'sos, althou^;!; hc^ 
did act as Chairj'^n of tho AAJC Ccriirdssion on Junior Collogo Tcr.rLin;^! 
Education v:hich authorized tho study that 2g11s directod, 

Tv/o active intorasts \7hich Carr.pboll mintainad all tho vrhilo ho vas 
AAJC Sxecutivo Secrotai-y vora not diroctly reflected in his junior colicji; 
witings but contributod greatly to his general thinking (this b3ccnc;c 
apparent in his post-war writings to bo considered in tho n&xt chaptor)-^ 
religious education and Southern oducation. From his collage days at 
Cuachita to the presidency of Florida State CollegOi Carapbc^ll rcrulnod an 
activG Sunday School teacher. Ke was active in locali state » and nations 
Baptist educational undertakings! often ser^^ing as a consultant, Aftsr 
retirement, he wrote a coluinn for tho V/ostern Recorder , a weekly Eiptist 
publication. Campbell* s position with the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studios at Poabody, serving as director from 193^ to 1938, involved hirr* 
in nany ideas and projects to develop Southern education. C<>noraliy 
speaking, ho championed increased vocational and citiaonchip trairdn^ at 
all educational levels and envisioned educational channels appropriate to 
tho natural abilities of individuals, a stance in peri^eot accord :%ith tho 
prevailing ideas on junior collogo terminal education. His invclvc:r.in^ 
with research projects on Southern education brought hin into contact vlt 
the prestigious General Education Board, a contact he was later able to 
use to the advantage of AAJC. 



Although Casipbell bsc^tte the Executive Socrotary of /J.JC in 1922, 
his writings on the junior collogo r.ovcr.ont varc sprirso ur.til the 1530* 
Kis doctoral dissertation v^s a n^itior^l study of stated 2:1:15 of jxnior 
colleges, and its publication in 1930 produced an updrxting of Koos' 192^ 
study.^ Like Koos, Caonpbell rcvlov^5d junior college purposes stated in 
, college catalogues and in the literature of the field; he did not do the 
extensive traveling to Junior colleges that Koos did, but he did roc^^ive 
good questionnaire results allowing hin to consider actual jurJ.or collogo 
practices too. Campbell did not uncover any now or additional stator.onts 
of purpose for j-onior colleges, but he x^as able to dononstrate decisively 
that the terriinal function, strongly suppo:»ted in the general literature, 
was veakly represented in actual junior college offerings, A strong intores 
was expressed by Caapboll, which ho shared more with Koos than Eolls, in 
overall educational reorganiaation. He criticised junior colleges for fail- 
ing to take their place squarely within secondary education, fitting their 
practices to the later stage of adolescence, Reniniscent of the idoas of 
Earpor, Jordan, and Lange, Ca^ipbell urged greater efficiency and econor.y of 
tiiXe in education by integrating junior college work with high school wori^^ 

It is interesting to compare the four categories of junior collogo 
purposes identified by Campbell with the earlier list of four categories 
developed by Thomas and disseciinated by Sells, In three cases they were 
the same —preparatory, tersanal, and popularii-ing fur.ctions; thoy diffcrci 
on the fourth function, which was "guidance" in the Thonas-iLolls catogcri'.a- 
tion and "deriocratisation" in Caxr.pbell^s listing. The two functions ;;oro 



^Doak S. Campbell, A CriticgLl St\:dy of the Stc>tcd Parnoses of th -. 

Junior Collorre . Contribution to Education ilo. 70 (ICashvilloj Coor^'o Pcabcdy 
College foi* Teachers, 1930). 
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' not difforont as their torniinolosy indicates, ho>::?yert sinc^ ur.dor 

"dcxocr^tiiiation^' Carcpbsli included providing opport'ujiitiec, in kca^rlr.g 

vith local noeds, for groups of students loss than college caliber, ^ All 

things considorodi tho cujor works of Koos, Soils and w^ipboll rofljct the 

some concern for dovoloping new educations 1 charjiols to diroct youth in^Cp 

"osoful and suitablo'' po.^itions in nocioty. 

Canpboll, like Koos, often spoke of tho do:iOcraticin2 rdssion of tho 

;5unior college, but his 3c:ear*ing, also liko that of Koos, was c/oite elitist. 

For instance, addressing tho Departrccnt of Secondary School Principals of 

tho National Education Association in 1931 » Canpboll stated two "v/idoly- 

acccptod'' corjditions necessary for education to bo considered deriocr^tic: 

(1) It must be available to all persons alike, supposedly 
upon equal terns; and (2) it must provide training suitable 
to the needs of those it sorves*^ 

Campbell then vent on to mention Thoxas Jefferson's advice to rake gcniuccsc 

froa the rubbish annually ar^ send thein on at public expense; Ca.7ipbell 

editorialized: 

His reference to "rubbish*' has a strangely fa:d.liar and r.cdorn 
sounding to those vho have been concerned v.lth the transfer 
of graduates of secondary schools to Amei^ican higher institu- 
tions,3 

Cariipbell also offered George S. Counts^ The Solr^ctivo Cnft.r-icter ?!^f • \ 

S:^condary Education as evidence that bettor xothods of selection wore needed, 

concluding that it was duo tine to substitute action for discussion: 

There is no doubt that the sar^a ar2U:'ionts are wade 
for wide distribution of public junior colleges as have 

.^bld>, p. 31. 
2 

Doak S. Canpboll, "The Riblic Junior Collc20-.An Asont of Dciccrccy— . 
The Social Aspects," Sulletin of tho Cor.-rtri^nt of S<^oondarv School ?r-'n^'^_"'C.??; ^ 
XXZV (Inarch, 1931), 150] ~ ~ 

-^Ibid., p. 151, 
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boon nsAo for Miking high school advr;ntageo universal in this 
country. Tho offering of educational opporVonities ;^iich vill 
fit ono for citi^:onship and for a degree of indopendenco at 
what aver level he :rjxy be forced by social or econordc prossuro 
out of the school system, lorjds itself readily to thoorotical 
discussion, but in actual practice has little to shov; by vay 
of accor.plishmont.^ 

The junior college, thought Campbell, could do ciuch in the actual arena 

\ of practice, as veil as in theory, to fit individuals for thoir various 

levels SI 

Koos, EoUs, and Casjpbell purported to writo descriptive studios of tho 
rapidly growing junior cSllogQ xovonent in tho 1920 's and 1930' s, but thoir 
evaluations of progress achieved revealed clearly their ideological bent* 
Later in this chapter their more crusading articles will bo analy^icd, but 
it should already be recognised that these educators v.-oro Tiarshalling crgu- 
cents under tho banner of democracy 'vsMoh idealised an ei^ficiont, orderly, 
stratified, and stablo society, based upon tho supposedly stratified qualities 
of human nature, very close to the society envisioned by Harper, Jordan, and 
Lange. Their common emphasis upon the need for more terminal curricula 
and the need to guide irjiividual^s into them was made possible by thoir 
common view of human nature and their acceptance of the demands .of C\n indus- 
trialised society. 

If Harper, Jordan, and Lango can bo considered the prophets of tho 
junior college movement, then Koos, Sells, and Campbell can bo oonsidorcd 
its generals in the field. Such an ar^logy occurred to George F* Zcol<, 
once United States Cor^nissioner of Education arJ himsolf a cozmunity- 
junior college r*ational spokest-an; on the twentieth anniversary of AAJC ho 
addressed the assembled delegates, paying tribute to the proK.etic vision 

"4bid., p. 153. 
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of early leaders such as Harper, Jordan and Lango and praising contcr^porary 
junior college leadership as follows: 

♦ . • it cannot really be said that there v'as a junior college 
Movorr.ent ir this country until the Junior College Association* 
powerfully reinforced by Gonaral Xoos and later by Color..jls 
Soils and Carapbelli organi^od the brave but strusglinj fron- 
tiorsnen into an ar^y which ovor since has been fathering 
recruits on all ritnds and has oven storr.^.od its v;ay into the 
New England citadel, . You will notice that I rofor to these 
latter three gentle.r.on in military terns rather than in 
religious ones because I assurco that like saints a prophet 
has to bo dead for quite aVnile before he is accorded this 
noritod recognition* I need not tell you that those three 
gontlerien are very r^uch alive. Kor.ce I hope we don't have 
to call then: prophets for r^any yoars yet. There are a few 
battles yet to be fought and we may need them sorely.^ 



Other CortTtnunity^Junior C ollege Nation-?.! Spokosv.on 
lAtring the 1920 's and I9;0^s 

If one vdshed to carry Zook's military analogy further » the other 

corr^inunity-juriior college national spokesmen in this study during the 1920 *s 

and 1930*5 could be considered colonels and lieutenants. The colonels— 

L. V/. S,^th, Nicholas Ricoiardi/ John W. Harbeson, Jar:es K. V/oodj and 

George F. Zook — will bo discussed in sczo details in this section; the 

lieutenants~Jesse P. Bogue, C. C, Colvert, B. Lamar Johnson, Leland 

Kedsker, and James Reynolds—will only be briefly introduced in this • 

chapter since the days of their generalship carne after 19^1 and their 

ideas will be the central focus of the next chapter • Robert M. Hutchins 

really escapes the ar#alogy altogether 1 unless one were to consider hir, a 

leader in an allied arny or a veteran of a previous war, but his ideas on 

the junior college will bo included because he mot the publishing criteria 

of the study and because his ideas pose an interesting contrast to the 

prevailing ideas within the corcixxnity- junior college trtovezr.ent , 



George F. Zook, «*Tho Past T'rfenty Years—The iNext Twenty Years, 
Junior College Jc^irnal ^ X (:<ay, 19^0), 613. 
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L. W. S.Tiith (1876-19 52) was born in Ohio, oducatod in tho public 
schools of that state, ar4d graduated in 1902 vdth a bachelor's degree fro:n 
Dordson University in Granville, Ohio, where Vdlliam Rainoy Harper once 
taught. He began teaching English in Aurora, Illinois, only a few years 
after I/)onard V. Koos left that city to begin a teaching career else>/here, 
From 1908 to 1919i Scdth served as the principal of Taornton Township High 
School in Harvey, Illinois, and in that position he was able to do graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, receiving a mastor^s degree in 1913 and 
a ?h.D» in 1919* with his new doctorate, S^tiith moved to tho superintendency 
of Joliet Township High School and Junior College, thus locating himself 
within a rich vein of junior college history. S;nith remained at Joliet 
until 1928 v^en he accepted the position of Superintendent of Schools at 
Berkeley, California, which he held to 1936. In his later years. Smith 
worked as Director of the American College Bureau and as a research fellow 
for the University of California, but his major involvement in the junior 
college movement was limited to pre-World War Two years, ^ 

Just px*ior to moving to Joliet, Smith attracted national attention 
by instituting a program to ''Americanize'* alien workers; the recent revolu- ' 
tion in Russia and the rise of the Red Scare in the United States insured 
an audience raceptive to his ideas. He won support from local factory 
owners in Harvey for the Americanization program after explaining to them 
that it would m^ke the workers more efficient, more satisfied in their work, 
and "less susceptible to various typos of detrimental agitation," Some 
employers became so enthusiastic that they made their employees attend the 

^Fno biograj^ical inforr^iation concerning L, W, Smith comes mostly from 
V.ho Was \ho in Amorica , Vol, III: 1951-1960, p. ?98, 

2 

L. V/, Smith, "Americanization in the Thornton Township High School," 
School Review . XXVIII (November, 1920), 660. 
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program to keep their jobs, V.ith English tests, intolligenoo tests, arid 
several levels of English and American Govern^^iont courses, Srrdth *^Amori* 
canized" nearly five hundred factory workers in 1919.^ 

At Joliet, Smith continued to sell local business.ren on the ad van* 
tagos of bleriding instruction in good civic behavior vdth vocational train- 
ing, and he reco^imended the procedure to other educational leaders anxious 

2 

to increase public support for industrial education • Like most other 
com.T,unity* junior college national spokesrnen during this era, Smith insisted 
that the junior college regain firxr^ly attached to secondary education. Ko 
began his 1926 presidency of AAJC with a strong appeal to convention dele- 
gates to r^ke clear that, regardless of its fom, the junior college was a 

3 

part of secondary education. This advice was offered in regard to the 
debate over two-year versus four-year junior collogos, a debate that con- 
tinued throughout the 1920»s and 1930's, &rdth himself favored the 6JiJi 
plan, but his prirr^ary concern was the ^r^intenance of an integral relation- 
ship between the junior high school ar^ the high school which would allow 
a co-ordinated effort to guide students into appropriate areas* Bach 
unit in secondary education would have a different function, as Smith 
explained to delegates to the University of Illinois high school conference 
in Movembor» 192? J t^he high school would terminate the education of those 
students suitable for a vocation in the trades; and the junior college 

^loid. 
2 

L, VI, Snith, **Indus trial Education at Joliet Township High School," 
Industrial Education KAF^zino . XXIY (June, 1923), 359-364, 

3 

^L, W. Smith, "The Junior College, a Two, Four, or Six Year Institu- 
tion?,*' Proc^odinys of the Sixth Annu-il AAJC Mooting (Cnicago, 1926) p, 11, 

L, a. SrdLth, "Sigrdficance of the Junior College 2<overient," Chicago 
Schools Journa l. XI (October, 1923), 43- 
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vould toriTdnAto thio education of those s^oitsible for a serdprofessional 

level, Ke told the asse^iblad e^iucators; 

There are lar^e groups of students v<^o go to the high schools 
of A,T.erica who should bo trair.ei for certain routine positions 
in our A.T;erican life-.-»the trades, the skilled clerical occupa- 
tions, the skilled nercantiie occupations, ?;,is can all be 
done on the traditior^al higr* school level,! 

The separate functions of various urdts vithin secondary education, however, 

were c'lll to be part of the general process of efficiently guiding students 

into positions in life, vocatior-ally and socially, v-hich were "suitable" 

to tr.e*^# 

Nicholas Ricciardi is not listed in any biographical reference source, 
and thus personal data about hlrr* are llrJ.ted and sketchy. His professior^al 
career was spent in Callforrda , begirj^dn.? in the 1920' s as State Cor^Ms* 
sioner of Vocational Education. For nost of the 19yj^s he served as Chief 
of the California State Division of Secor/dary Education vithin the State 
Department of Education, lea»;lng that post in 19>S to becor^e the president 
of San Sernadino Valley Jurdor College in California. Four years later 
he left southern California ar-d moved ^00 xiles north to beco^^e the presi- 
dent of Sacraxnento Junior College. 

Considering hiTiSelf an "ir/iustrial educator," Ricciardi rraintained 
a steady interest throughout this period in vocatior^l education in the 
juTiior college. Kis vrltings consistently enphasi^Qd, however, the social 
rather than the technological benefits that vould result fron properly 
devised terminal curricula, Ln one of his first published articles, 
Ricciardi answered the question of ^'ror what ocoupatiofiS should the state 
prepare its workers?" thusly: 

L. W, Smith, "Tne Significance of the Junior College^ Koverfent, " 
Proceedings of the Hirh School ConforeriCe, .Vovertber^ 192? (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1926), p. 39, 
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The state should prop^r*j it5 vorkers for th^ rich*; c-ccu >i';icr.s ? 

the capacities and vocational ir.t^r^33*s of ^-he ir.dlvid'ials 
and wi^iich An addition meet the needs of so-aietv,*^ 

Elaborating upon this rather vag^ie reply to his rhetorical ques^icr., hl^ni^roi 

explained that social problerr.s vould result froa allv-ln? ^o-o r^ny sVacer.ts 

to drift "unnaturally'' into higher education; an effi^^ient society couli 

not allow such inefficient education^ Pdcciardi sav hi^r. school sV^i-ients 

existing in three g:roups: (1) those capabU of a hirher education; (2) 

those compelled by lav to be in hi^i school but not inteLUoViiliy cc-jipe- 

tent; and (3) "those more or less serioiisly interested in gettin? the 

training they need for the 'cind of vork they vant to do or thir*l<: they 
2 

want to do," It was the third group that stight r^ed the tix*?. provic^i 

by the Junior college for additional guidance arxi trairdng, iO t^m cer* 

tain that the "capacities arid voca^tional interests of the indi^riiuals" 

ar«d the "needs of society'* jnatched» Ricciardi stresse-d the Mcessity of 

"applying science to education" for a true deterTviratiOi'*, 

The conception that Pdcciardi held of ir/iividual ca;^oities arid 

social needs was simplistically explained in an article tvo years liter 

Every individual, according to Ricciardi, has five fu//:ar*ental ca':^oitie5-- 

mental, physical, moral, co-operation, arjd crafc capacities: 

His mental capacity is the ability to acquire, to coordir-^Ve 
and to apply ideas. His physical caj^icity is the ability t>> 
keep in good health ar^i to end^ore, Xoral capacity is the 
ability to discharge obligations in accordance *-lth ^e^eriHy 
approved ethical star^ar^is. The ability to respect th^i hcr^st 

^inicholas Ricciardi, "?or ^hat Cccuc^tions Should the 5taVe rrep^re 
Its Abrkers?," Industrial 2ducation >:i/azir.^« XX^rLl (Mv&nber, l/'2;5/, 1^5. 

^ Ibid ., p. li^l, ^ Ibid . , p. 1^3. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, "A Fnilosop^iy of Vocatior*il S-iucation ir^ Its 
Sources," Industrial Education Magazine . AXll (vuly, 1/^7/, 7-10. 
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convictions of others, to work in harmony with associates, and 
bo loyal to superiors, is coopoiVition capacity; and craft capac- 
ity is the ability to do tho kind of work sot as tho standard 
of efficionoy in tho vocation v^ich tho individual may pursuo,^ 

Vifith his view of human nature, it is littlo wonder that employers supported 
Hioiardi's attempts to build vocatiori^il curricula designed to develop the 
"natural'' capacities for endurance, loyalty, and vocational efficiency. 

Ricciardi's analysis of the needs of society for vocational train- 
ing was equally simple, consisting also in five parts--profoseional, semi- 
professional, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled vocations. He did not 
attempt to correlate the five individual capacities with the five vocational 
areas, but rather implied that individuals capable of a professional voca- 
tion would bo advanced in all five abilities, and capabilities would decline 
across-the-board as vocatioiial levels declined, 

Ricciardi argued that vocational education was in large part char- 
acter building, stating that ^'wo know that workers and citizens of char- 
acter are invariably reliable and efficient individuals," Citing Roger 
Babson that 65 percent of discharged workers lose their jobs from charac- 
'ter deficiencies qlyA only 35 percent are discharged for deficiencies in 
knowledge and skill, Ricciardi continued his argument: 

Industry is realizing more and more clearly that the 
heart, and the hand function bost when the heart is right; 
and character building makes the heart right. 

Industry wants well-trained workers of character. 
The chief concern of the schools is to train young people 
so that they may develop into efficient workers and citizens 
of character* Industry and the schools, therefore, should 
join hands to establish the kind of training program which 
will accomplish the ends which they have in co:Timon.3 

^Ibid., p, 9. ^Ibid. ^Ibid,, p. 10. 
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The reward that society could oxpoct from vocational education in 
tho junior collogo, according to RicciAi*di, was ooonowic and social sta- 
bility, certainly an attractive comniodity to a gonoration boset by eco- 
noinic doprossion and social conflict. Learning tho i^nportanco of a otablo 
dollar, which a vocational curriculum vould toach, and loarning tho impor^* 
tance of a stable home, which would countor tho rising divorco rate, woro 
only two examples that Ricciardi offered in his picture of the junior 
college as a stabilizer of society."^ Any baildor of vocational curricula, 
Ricciardi advised delegatos to the 19^0 AAJC Convention, should consider 
tho following remarks of a vocational educators 

''I can toanh a person to boccna an efficient locksmith, 

but whether or not he becomes a socially useful citizen depends 

on what wo give him besides the- skill and technical knowledge 

reqxiired to make or repair locks; whether he goes out to 

repair a lock or to pick it will depend on his social under- 
standing. "2 

John W. Harbeson, like Ricciardi, lacks any published biographical 
sketch. Piecing together scattex'od editorial references, one can ascertain 
that he received a bachelor's degree from the University of Kansas in 1911, 
at which time he became a superintendent and principal of schools in 
Kansas. Working in Kansas until 1919 » Harbeson was able to gain an M.A. 
fro.^ Columbia University in 1916. In 1920, Harbeson made a move to California, 
eight years before Smith did the same. Harbeson headed for southern 
California, however, to the Pasadona school system; in 192? ho began a ten 
year tenure as Principal of Pasadena Junior College, during which time ho 
managed to acquire a Ph.D. from the University of Southern California in 
1931* 

^Nicholas Ricciardi, "'.\ht\t I'lay bo Expected of the Junior College?," 
Junior ColloKQ Journal , V (Octobor, 193^), 10-12, 

2 

Nicholas Ricciardi, ^^Vocational Curricula," Junior Colloc;o Journal . 
>: (Kay, mo), 598. 
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Harbison bocama principal of Pasadona Junior College in tlmo to help 
laur4Ch a widely publici^od oxporimont in school roorganiaation— an attempt 
to establish the 6JiJi plan in a public school system. Along with John 
Soxson, the Superintendent of Schools, Harbosbn became a nationally known 
volurari of the campaign to establish public four-year junior colleges,^ 
The exporimont, although later abaridonod by the Pasadena school board, 
was an encouragement to all those who insisted, as did Xoos, CaTapbell, 
3?dth and Pdociardi, that the jm^ior college should bo an integral part 
of the high school, 

A battery of arg\iinents supported the 6-^-^ plan of organization, 
all of which were in harmony with the prevailing ideological beliefs of 
community* junior college leaders. First of all, by combining the last 
two years of high school and the first two years of college in the same 
fo\ir-year institution, it was argued that efficiency could be bettor obtained • 
Overlapping in courses ooxild be lessened because the sazre teachers would 
be teaching beginning, intermediate, arid advanced courses in their fields 
and would know what work students had already covered. Secondly, the 
idea continued to be advanced that adolescence continued to approximately 
an individual's twentieth year, and that his needs could best bo met dur- 
ing that stage of growth by a local institution attentive to personal 
ubveiopment. But the main reason in favor of the four-year college which 
Harbeson consistently emphasized was that it could best promote good 
terminal education, It could do this by: (l) efficiently organizing the 
general education program for the teaching of good citizenship so that 

■^See John A, Sexson and John W. Harbeson, The New Amorican CoIIorq: 
The Four^Yoar Junior College (New York; Harper and Brothers, 19^6). 

2 

John W. Harbeson, '*The Pasadena Junior College Experiment," Junior^ 
Collo/re Journal. II (October, 1931)* 9-10. 
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it would be completed by a student's twelfth school yeiar; (2) providing 
two full years, grades thirteen and fourteen, for training vocational 
students; and (3) providing a four-yoar guidance program v;hich would have 
adequate time to assess, direct, and place vocational students.*^ 

Harbeson proudly reported in 1938, after ten years of directing 
the four-year junior college experiment, that more than sixty percent of 
the students at Pasadena Junior College were enrolled in ter.ninal curricula. 
This was indeed considered a mark of success by other junior college 
loaders struggling to find ways to fulfill the terminal function which 
was increasingly pinpointed as the junior college's primary contribution 
to American society, 

James M. Wood (1875-1958) differed in several ways from other com* 
munity* junior college national spokesmen in the 1920's arvi 1930*s. He 
was less of an advocate for terminal education to meet the needs of society 
arvi more of an advocate for a child-centered, life-adjustment education. 
He was the* only one of the leaders in this study to affiliate with the 
Progressive Education Association, and his belief in social reform through 
the education of the individual is not apparent in the writings of the 
other community- junior college spokesmen. At the same time, however, 
Wood and his ideas were not outcasts from the junior college movement; 
Michael Brick labeled Wood *'the moving spirit of the junior college move- 
mont" in the early 1920»s.-^ The location of the organizational mooting 

^John W. Harbeson, "Vocational Completion Courses at Pasadena Junior 
College, California Journal of Secondary ajucation . XI (November, 1936). 
^35-^37. 

2 

John W. Harbeson, "The Experimental Program at Pasadena,*^ Junior 
CplleKe Journal . VIII (April, 1938), 35^. ~ 

3 

Brick, Forum and ?ocus , p. 30. 
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for AAJC in St, Lo\iis, nearby Wood^s Stephens CoUego, and the fact that 
Wood was elected president of the new organization in 1923 and 192^ are 
indications that he was well acoopted in the movomont, 

V/ood was born in Missouri and was a teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent for ten years before receiving his bachelor's degree from the 
University of Missouri in 1907. After three more years as a school 
superintendent in Missouri, Wood went for his master ^s degree at Columbia, 
rotiirning to Missouri in 1911 to a position in the Education Department 
of the State Normal School in Springfield, He was appointed to the presi- 
dency of Stephens College for Women in Columbia, Missouri, in 1912, a 
position he held for thirty- five years ."^ Located in Missouri, Wood wit- 
nessed junior college growth coming less from the high schools than from 
converted four-year colleges • The University of Missouri took the lead 
in directing this transformation, and by I9I6 a Missouri-junior college 

union had been formed consisting of nine junior colleges, regularly 

2 

inspected and accredited by the University, In the first four years 
of V/ood's presidency at Stephens, ho converted that institution from a 
four-year college into a junior college, with an attached preparatory 
school, and brought it into the Missouri- junior college union. 

Although Wood did not develop the same view of terminal education 
as most other junior college leaders, he did take the leadership in 
support of the plan of educational reorganization and thus was in 

tune with an important segment of junior college thought. His opening 
address to the organizational meeting of AAJC in 1920 was an appeal to 

hiho VJas V^o in America . Vol. Ill: I95I-I96O, p. 935. 
2 

James M. Wood, "The Junior College," Journal of Eduoation . LXXXIV 
(July 27. 1916), 92. 
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Implement educational reorganization by building four-yoar Junior* collogos 

with curricula to meet the noods of students rather than tho needs of 

faculty. Tho question and answer session after Wood's scoech shovrod no 

opposition to his ideas, with the exception that soirie wore skeptical of 

granting an A.B, degree, as Wood proposed but never imployionted, at tho 

end of a student's fourteenth year of education^ — a proposal advocated by 

only one other person studied in this chapter, Robert K, Hutchins. 

Xost comn;\inity- junior college spokesmen, vriiile alert to the need for 

nore terminal curricula, had only vague ideas about the content of such 

curricula. Wood, on the other hand, began his arguments with a considera*^ 

tion of curricula, ar<d not with a concern for steering the masses away from 

tho professions. Wood's particular ideas on proper curricula for Junior 

colleges will be considered in more detail later; for the present it iu 

important to grasp his basic premise that personal development should bo 

the central focus of each junior college student's curriculum. To irnple- 

mont this idea, Stephens College contracted with Dr. W, W. Charters in 

1921 to undertake a long-range study to determine what the personal ''needs" 

of young women really were; Charters arranged for over a thousand women 

to record their interests ar^d activities on a daily basis and to send him, 

anonymously, these diaries whioh he used to construct a curriculum for 
2 

women. 

^James M. V.bod, "The Function of the Jurdor College,'' in Natio nal 
Conforenco of Juni or Colle.^.est 1920> and I'Urst Annual Meeting of AAJC^ I921 
£-areau of Education Bulletin No. 19 (V/ashington, D.C. : U,S. Government 
Printing Office, 1922), pp. 2-6. 

2 

James K. Wood, "A College Curriculum for Womon," in Problor'3 of 
q-^llo^-o Education, ed. by Sari Kundleson (Mirjieapolis : University of 
>annesota ftress, 1928), pp. 369-370. 
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About the same timo that Pasadena Junior Collogo bocame a four-yoar 
institution, PMsident 'flood appeared before a session of the KoHa Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to ask permission for Stephens 
College to experiment with a similar eleventh through fourteenth grade 
system. The North Central Association granted a five-year permit and 
appointed a three-man oomittee to keep in contact with the experiment— 

« 

Charles H. Judd (C3iairnan)» Leonard V, Xoos, and George F. Zook. In 1930, 
after their second visit to Stephens, the corcmittee reported that all was 
well, complimenting "the vigor and devotion with which Stephens College 
is contributing to the solution of one of the important problems of junior 
collogo organization."^ As might bo expected of Vfood, the experiment in- 
volved a curricular reorganization and not merely adjoining the traditional 
last two years of high school work with the traditional first two years of 
college work» Stephens began thoir freshmen (eleventh graders) with orien- 
tation courses in humanities, social science, natural science, and vocations, 
along with whatever "tool subjects," such as reading, writings, mathematics, 
foreign language, that a student might need to pursue his chosen major and - 
minor fields. All specialised zaajor and minor subjects pursued the sopho- 
more year (twelfth grade) began with orientation units tying the specialty 
to wider human interests. The j\inior and senior years (grades thirteen and 

fourteen) permitted increased specializration in selected major and minor 
2 

areas. In a co-operative venture with a high school at Long Beach, California, 
and a men's junior college at Kenlo Park, California, course ideas and instruc- 
tors were exchanged to widen the experiment. Evaluation testing disclosed 

^Tioport on Stephens Collego," Junior CoUor^o Journal . I (December, 
1930), 161. ~ 

2 

James K. Vfood, "The Four Year Junior College," Proceedings of the 
Eighth Annual AAJC Xeeting (Chicago, 1928), pp. k?J^S. 
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that tho ability of high school students to do "collogo level work'^ was 
nearly as great as that of college students, evidence often repeated by 
other advocates of the 6J^J^ plan of reorganization, 

Although V^bod was the president of a private, worr.on's college i his 
ourricular ideas were directed to, and veil received by, a wider junior 
college audience, Private colleges predominated in AAJC until the 1930's, 
when their influence began to wane, but the differences between public and 
private junior colleges did not cause nuch disagreorr^ent aicong Junior college 
loaders. By 193St however, Wood cajXiO to think that' the type of junior 
college he wished to pro^iote would probably have to bo a private institu- 
tion. Ho identified three types of junior colleges, each with a definite 
purpose. The local public junior college, stated Wood, had to accctunodato 
large numbers of deprived youth and prepare them "to face life as competont 
citizens, economically arid socially.*' The second typo of junior college , 
usually fostered by a university$ was one characterized by a dominant pro- 
fessional aijn and prepared students to enter a higher university level. 
The third type, said Vfood, was "the type which accepts frankly the theory 
of general education as its basis of practice. It is found in greatest 
nUiT.bers ajrr4ong the private junior colleges.*' This third typo, of course, 
was V/ood's ideal, and his eventual recognition that it was not to bo 
realised in most public junior colleges indicates that a general parting 
of the ways was taking place between the developing community- junior college 

"^James M. V/ood, "Long Beach— Xenlo — Stephens Co-operation," Junior 
Collo^o Journal . I (February, 1931) » 2^2-250. 

2 • 
Brick, Forum and Focus > p, 3?; L. V/, Smith, "Discussion on the 

Junior College," Proceedincts of tho.'iorth Control Association of CoIIohos 

and Secondary Schools / XXX. Part II Clvarch, 1926)> pd/ 66. 
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and the private junior collego, a division that would be ideologically 
co.iiplote by the 1950' s.^ 

Goorgo F. Zook was a.gonaralist in highor education rather than a 
comruunity* junior collogo specialist, but he was a special friend of the 
junior college movomont and often spoke on its behalf. It was Zook who 
ai^ranged the first national mooting of junior college loaders in 1920 1 
one of his first acts after bocoi;ang Chief of the Division of Highor Edu- 
cation in the U.S. Bureau of Education, Ko told that group that four-* 
year colleges and universities were "r:;oro important for the devoloixnont 
of youjig manhood and intelligent leadership in the solution of . ♦ . cora* 
plox ocono.riic problems," but assured the assorablcd junior college leaders 

that the astour*ding growth rate of collop;e attendance required other typos 

2 

of educational institutions. Zook continued to look upon junior colleges 
as a safety valve to relieve universities from the pressures of the raasses 
throughout his career, apparently without insult to junior college leaders. 

George F, Zook (1885^1951) was raised in Kansas and received both 
his bachelor and master^s degrees from the University of Kansas. He 
taught history in various universities throughout the nation from 190? to 
1920 and also managed to obtain a fti.D. from Cornell in 191^. During Vtorld 
V/ar One, Zook worked with the Comrfdttoe on fHiblic Infoxnation, and after 
the war he was selected as Caief of the Division of Higher £auoation, 
acting as specialist in higher education in the U.S. Bureau of Education. 
In 1925» Zook accepted the presidency of the University of Akron in Ohio, 

'^JcjT.os M. V/ood, "The Junior College and General Education," Bul lpt5n 
of the pQpartmont of S^condary-School Principals . XXII (iXay, 1938), 22-23. 

2 

Zooki ygtional Conference , pp. 1-2, 
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sorving In that capacity until 1933 vhon he returned to V/ashington, D.C. 

as U.S. Cos-ixrdssionor of Education, rCi^iairdng in that position until his 

rotiremont in 1950*^ 

Zook cited most of the standard arguments in support of junior collogos 

including econo-T^ic officioncy, the neods of adolosconoo, and the importance 

of tor.75ir^l education, but he oniphasizod the inportanco of junior collogos 

as soloction agencies xcoro than most other co.-n.ijunity- junior college national 

spokosrr.on* Ko told the Harvard Teachers* Association in 1926; 

Kuoh as I see in the field of junior college education, 
both general and technical, I am not personally so much 
intorosted in helping to develop it as I am in what we should 
properly call higher education. • # • In other words, with 
the ostablishnent of junior college work on a sound basis, 
it seems to me that the problem of sifting the fit from the 
unfit and of selecting those who are capable of advance and 
professional work from those who should be guided into shorter 
curricula on the semi-professional level, would largely be 
solved in the junior college division of the secondary school 
system. 2 

Zook once responded to Abraham Flexner's criticism that there was no xini- 

vorsity in America truly devoted to scholarship by answering that it was 

the unselected mob of freshmen and sophomore students that gave validity to 

the charge. The advent of the junior college, Zook maintained, would "bo 

3 

the greatest single factor in changing this situation.'*^ 

The selection process of junior colleges, Zook realized, could also 
apply to occupational as well as educational advancement of students. To 
allow ample time for the junior college to perform this selection function, 



^•ho \;as Vho in America . Vol. Ill: 1951-1960, p. 950. 
2 

George F, Zook, **The Junior College >5ovement," School and Society . 
XXIII (May 15, 1926), 605. 

3 

•"^George F. Zook, "Implications of the Junior Colloge Kovomentu" Junior 
Co l lore Journal ^ II (February, 1932), 2^9. Floxnor^s charge was made in 
Abraham Flexner, Universities. American, Kn^yllsh. Germ an (Kow York: Oxford 
University Press, 1930)* 
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Jiook favorod tho 6J+-^ plan* Tho four-yoar junior collogo, Zook arguod, 

vould bo bettor for tho psychological dovelopxont of tho 2.doloscent arA 

it would bo more econondoal that tho 6^3-3-2 for*n of educational or^jani- 

zation. Most of all, hpvovor, as ho statod bofore tho National Education 

Associationi it would allow a bottor procoss of selection: 

• . , tho secondary school including tho juriior collogo is 
tho graat period of occupational solection for a student. 
In this process of selection ho noods constant guidance and 
help. Ko needs to bo studied as an individual over a series 
of years for trends and ter-doncios in his interests until 
with this help ho has xr^ade an occupational ad justnent for 
hinbulf 

Robert K. Kutchins (1S99- ) vas a spokosms^n of sorts for tho co^-n- 
r^UTiity- junior college rr.ovo.Tient, qualifying for this study by a siaeablo 
nudbor of published articles on the topic. But Hut^hins was his own ir*an 
7.1 th a unique set of ideas; he was not really iaotivoly engaged in tho ideo- 
logical campaign being waged by most community- juni<>r college national 
spokesmen in support of their move^-nont, Like Harper and Jordan, his con- 
ception of the junior college was doter*^inod in large part by his idea of 
what the university should bo; it was a residue from a carefully considered 
position on tho role of the university in society* 

Parallels can be drawn botwoon the lives and careers of Robert Hutchins 
and Vdlliam Rainey Harper. Besides the fact that they were both presidents 
of tho University of Chicago, Kutchins reaching that position at the early 
age of 30, both wore products of Yale University and distinguished them- 
selves as bright young scholars # Hutchins received his law degree from 
Yale in 1925 and remained on the staff, becoming Dean of the Law School 
only three years later. Tho son of a Congregational ministeri Kutchins 

^George F, Zook, "Relative Merits of tho 6-4-4 Plan of Organisation, 
Prccoedincfs , LXX (Junoi 1932 )• 51?. 
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v:.^ instructed in r^otaphysical values at an early ago, V,hen ho lator 
sLU.iiod lav^ ho vas di£.*ciirbod by the r.annor by vhich lavr v;ao taught, praf> 
:'::itically roviov,lng individual casos in the spirit of "what tho court do- 
cidosi the law is." Ho bolievod tha'v ^onoral and valid principles must 
u.'^dorlio judicial decisions, a belief reinforced by a young Colu.n:bia 
philosopher studying legal philosophy, Xortir.er Adlor, "/.hen Hutchins wont 
to tho presidency of the Urdversity of Cnica^o in 1529, he arranged for 
Adlor, who becano a continuing influence on his thought, to Join the staff 
of Chicago's law school.^ 

Hutcrdns did not have tho problor* that perplexed rr^ny corrununity-i 
junior college national spokesMn, He was convinced that a junior college 
education, specifically a general education, should be for everyone, He 
refused to accept that the type of junior college curriculu^^ should bo 
any different for those preparing for tho university than for those pro- 
p-jtring for life. All should receive the same basic treatment in tho thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades, according to Hutchins, and it should be an 
intollootuil treatment. The point at \Aich he parted ways most emph-iticaliy 
w^ith junior college leaders was exactly this: he insisted that genoral 
education be intellectual artd esoteric, v}*iile they were convinced that it 
should be practical and useful, 

Hutchins was a foe of practical education, and his major work on 
hi:::her oduca'Cion, ?ha Hir'^hor Loarnin? in A:^^rica , was a treatise against 
specialization, vocationalisn, and profossionalization, and in favor of 

^Siographical information on Hutchins, unless othr,::*>ri3e noted, comns 
from an oxcollont sketch of his life and ideas in Michael H. Harris, Fivo 
C^Mn^orr^volutionis ts J.n Hi rhor ?>3u^it-l (Corvallis: Oref^on State Uni- 
varsity r^-ess, 1970),'~pp. " 133 - 



i;vw©lioccualioi';, gor.or^lisr^i ar/i r.ot^iph Vuicalis- ,^ All of this really had 

vory li^tlo to do vith the ju/dor college oxcop^ that Hutchins vas convincGd 

that froshu'ion and sopho:;o*ro3 hai r.o ri'^htful pLa^^o in 'Jirdvorsitios (with 

tho po5siblo oxcoptio/i of educational cxv^rin-in^atiorjt The placo for 

frosrjr.on ar.d sophor^^oros^ Xutcrdnj thou.;:h^i vis in a socor/::ary school sys- 

ton vnora trioy could vrait out adolosceno^, avoid ar* ovorcrov.'xiodl Job r.ar*- 

k:»t, and ooriplote a gono?ral education oxpcsin^ tho:^ to basic idoas in a 

variety of aoadoDuo areas, Tho sL-^plo reason vhy they should be in the 

ju-uor oolle^^o, ?:aintainod Hutchin:>, vas eccno:;ic; there v^^re no Jobs for 

•chc,-;, no corta^irJ.y did not a^te:'.p^ to n:.ke a case, as all other Jurdor 

college spokes;:;en did, for any utilitarian value to Junior college or 

gon^ral education. 

Tho soher.e that I ad vane o is ccsci on the notion ^hat general 
education is education for evsrysoiy, v^-'.cther he goes on to 
tho university or r.ot. It vrill c:; useful to hir: in the 
university; it vill be equally ^iscful if he nc;ver ^oos there, 
I vill adait that it ^all not he useful to hin outside the 
urdversity in the popular sense? of utility. It r-ay not 
assist ciiy. to r-ake r.oney or to ^et ahead, It r^y not in 
any obvious fashion adjust hi:; to his en'/iro'.'r.ent or fit 
hin for the contervsorary sceno, It vill, hov;ever, have a 
doep^or, vddor utility: It v.lll cultivate the intellectual 
virtues, 2 

In this single paragraph, the thought of v.-'nich he repc-aVjd thousands of 
uinos, Hutchins declared rds opposition to r.ost of the ideas of the cox- 
rr.^ordty- jurdor college national s;>syA^-jn in this study. Ho opfosed practical 
curricula, differentiated curric'ila according to ability, ard lifo-ad justrr.ent 
curricula, ail in a few devastatin:; sentences. 

2ut corj^iUrdty-jurdor college leaders ccnsidored nutchins ^ frierid, 
if cho nuT'/oer of tir.es tlnat thoy resp3Ctively quoted hin in their writings 

'^nobert M, nutchins, The Hirh^r Lr/i^rJr.^ In A^'^ric a (Kew Kaven: Yale 
Urd varsity ?ress, 193^). 

^Ibid,, p, 62. 
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/'-■-ril arc irjdiCaCiona of :Vio-dsr.ip, iri^. ..z ^^r^irS^y 

uoilitarian, for they W6ro f^r fro::: hi':chii^^« c^.llo:;o>uV :--^lc-lir 

5u:;^03tior;s*-but he was a distinguish vi ur-iv^^rsity spr^i-i/vg 

to audioncos far and vride that th<^ !;^Lr^T coll^i/^ v<iz i idoi, 

HutchiriS, howovor, saw the ^ur.ior oolle j^ \ po^^r.Mal, not ^r. 

?*ood» Tho corvfusion that Hutohins ^av t^s^v^in? -5.11 oi* hi^h^r ^«d:^iVi^r. 

ho saw also bosottirig Jurdor cello ^os: 

xt i3 not clear /;hat th<3r junior cc^lo^:^ is, In r^r.v ;:li':;os 
it scores to bo a continxiatior^ oi ni^:h s:hccl» In c^-.^rs 
loo/CG liko an i;d.tation of th^ fi^st v-i.:.-- it scat's 
university, vhich is usually T:h^ v^^ke^t s^c^icn of tr.^ 

'curriculum; of that institu'don . iinco fif^y porc^;r.^ of ivs 
students leave it evory y^s-ir, the J^inior coll^;;^ -ilf* 

' f iculty in constructing a coh^^:*ont pro;:;ri^, 1^. i^, 
fore, anbiguous in aLr* and unsatisfacr^ory in o.-z^arJLZ^^^on, ^ 

Kutchins was no jiore flattering of j*j/dcr colle^os vn^n n^ i'5.t^^: 

"riith notable oxcoptions th^ Junior coll-i^^ na: s:^ far 
done only a negative job. It has '/.^tpt yyxr,^ f/:r. 
goin^ places and doin.; things thit vouid have h=!^n vors-^ 
for thor;, it has supplied an in:^itu^;ion vhor^ th^y ':o\ud 
pass tho tLxe in relatively harr.lo.:^ vj^'^sui^s --^^^^.l xh^y 
could go to work. Vunon boys and .^irlt; c^r^-.ot rot j'/is 
and carinot afford to go avay to coll^^ire, the .y-^'J.or ^.ol^e.^e 
is indispensable. 2 

rorhaps another reason vjhy co::;inunity--.iurJ.or c^lle^e niti^r^il s>t>e>xen 
folt so::o friendship for the id^as of n^itohinw is tnat d<3:pit-e his b'^li'sf 
in general education for intollect^i^l d^iVeloprv^nt, he fv/^e-': at tix.3s 
to ad:nit that there could not ce a single .yjnior c':.!!^^:^ :'-rrlt-l--:^ f>r 
all students. Ho sounded practical and conventional in 1»- vn^r. he told 
tho National Education Association th':it st'i^er.ts C'^^tv^^^^n tn?? 4?%s of 



•:ob:rrt >:» :{utchins, : :o ."r;^:-: • v v-:\-- CV^Lca^o: *;niv4;r:ity c,f 
Chicago ivoss, 193^) • ?• 109. 

2 

?obert X. Hutchins, ''The Junior Ocllege," Jr.^^tl— ?.^:ct< , :C>: 
(Jan-oary, 1933), 5. 
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sixXGon ar.d twonty s;iO\?ld pai^suo cno ox^ owo coursG?; cf study— ono cultural 
and tho other tochniaal. At a^o tvonty^ thon said Hutchins, a studont 
si-iould go to v;ork unless intore^tod urA qualified in sono scholarly and 
professional field, 

Kutchins soldosi nontionod such dual-track curricula in his writings » 
but ho \r3^s villing to accept curricular divisions if indeed all parts wore 
directed to tho sair.o end, Ko vras concornod that the ^'terminal" and *'sorci- 
proiGssional" education of which jur*ior oollO';e loaders spoko was actually 
ai:.:ed at spocifio rather than general education, and ho made these concerns 
explicit at tho 19^1 AAJC Convention, ''iha best torrdnal oducationp" 
Hutciiins told the dolo^atos, ''is genorcil education," ArA general education, 
autchins explained, moant learning the gx-^eat ideas of tho human oxpor^iencc— 
not "finscr-waiving or flying." If a student is to understand hu^Tian tradi- 
tion, Hut chins went on,; 

. . , he is going to have to read and road irr.portant .uoks« 
H^at if anybody can sugfjo^^t a bettor rtothod of accomplishing! 
tho purpose, I shall gladly orabro^ce him and it,^ 

'-The non-readers presented a special problon to Kutchj;ns, but ho believed 

so:.;e way could bo devised to give to thor., too, a satisfactory gonoral^ 

3 

v;hic:i to Kutchins meant intollcccual — education, 

autchins was sensitive to tho problem that faced junior collogo 
educators in convincing tho students xdth university aspirations but with 
linitcd intelligenco to beconie torininal students, Unlike rftost other uni- 
voruity educators, Hutchins was willing to grant the bachelor's degree, 

"^Robert M. Kutchins, 'Turn lligh Schools into People Colleges," t^KX • 
/ov^nnl , mil (x\ovowber, 19>^), 21?. 

2 ' 
r;ocort M, Hutchins, '*Tho O^lriior Collo^^o and Terminal Sducation," 

Ji^rsior CqUopto Journal , XI (May, 19^1), 551. 
^Ibid,. p, 55^, 
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t;s v;ocd proposed, at tho'or^d of a stucont^i; sopho.-noro yoar, Supportint^ 

cho typo of 6-^*4 plan that interoutod /.any junior college loadors, Hutchins 

stated : 

Thi5 reorganization cannot bo 5.uccoss'ful ao it should 
bo vmloss students who 5>hould lorvVG at the end of junior 
collo[^o can bo induced to do iio. I do not bolieve that they 
can bo induced to do so unless ocrao recognizable and popular 
insi^^nia can be conferred upon them at that stage. The 
bachelor's degree r.cots those roquirenents ; and since it 
serves no useful pui*pose at present it may v/oll bo devoted 
to the useful purpose of assisting out of education those 
who should no longer remain in it,^ 

Hutchins tried to irr.plexont his ideas at the University of Chicago. 

The distinctions botveon the Junior Colleges and the Senior Colleges at 

chat institution that Harper had tried to make at the beginning of the 

contury had alinost completoly disappoax^od in a corr.plicated network of 

departir.ental regulations by 1929- In 1930, the University faculty, led 

by Hutchins, niade a bold effort to return to a siT>iplor, more efficient 

organiaation which certainly would have pleased Harper. Abolishing the 

old super-structure altogothort which had gro^^m to seventy-two independent 

units, only five administrative divisions were established— the Biological 

Scionoosi the Pnysical Sciences » the Social Sciences, the Huinanitios, and 

the College, The Collogo was to do all of the general education, and the 

adaderrdc divisions were to conduct advanced study and research and to 
2 

.:;rant all degrees. Hutchins found p as did Harper, that his grand and 
siwple plan was coiTiprornised and corr.plioated by departmental realities. 
The Collogo drew its teachers froM the acadonic divisions, and their 
loy.'3.1ty to advanced study and research thv;a[rtod the aiws of tho College, 



^iutchins, *'The Junior College,^' pp, 10-11, 
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;t v:a:j not until 15->2 xhat Hutohins co;^vinocd cx^ccly 'lalf oi* tho faculty, 
.^llov;i:\j cijj^ to oast tr.a docidir*j voc,; in iicj fervor, to allovr tho Colio^o 

ojupioy its ovm faculty ^nd to ^ivxrit xho bachelor's do^^^^oo at th.:. o::d or 
chj ciophOir.oi'o year (the? Coilo^o did offc;^ a four-yoar pi^c^ravc^ bo^inr^Ir.f^ ir* 
1933 1 -^7 aoooptiri(5 i;opaOiT.o;'o hii;h school studonts cirA proviain^; the.?; idth 
coui^jo of iituiy fro.r. ^/udo olovori throu^^^h ^^wdo fourtoon)» Bu^. Hutohir4:j 
no iT.oi^o saccosofxd tiian Kcrpor in providing a model "chat othor univor- 
v;ould irfiitato; and ho v;as no xoro »2Ucco3i;ful thin Harpor in nuxintain- 
i;.;^ ontr^usi^iS^Ti foi* tho 0X2X)i?i.r.ont a.r.or.2 his ovrn faculty, Kutchino loft a 
divided and ^oriOrcilly do::;o;^:ilisod faculty as well as a faltering undor- 
^'*'j.duata p'.'ogran at Cnicji^o "i^hen /^o roaicrnod froir. tho presidency in 1951» 
CvAviixcd that Gollo^'o;:; and uiiivoroivicc; could not ro^'onerato thor.solve^ 
in an apathotic or hostile social onyiro/^^ont, Hutching assisted in foujr:din^ 
z,\o yund for tho Ropublic in hopoo that diroct involvoaont in analyain;;; and 
^olvin.;; ha^fic social probloros v;ould bo th'D r.ost effoctivo xx^e of his ideas. 

?ivo of tho coroTiUnity- ju^iior collogo national spokesmon included in 
•chts study bogt^,n publishing articles lata in tho 1930' s. Since they became 
ii -jor i'ig^oroi; in tho cora.vx'iity-juraior coHoge field in a later period > only 
i. criof inx^roduction of then \rill bo ^ivon hero. 3, LonnSiV Johnson was 
J^^n of Inc;truction and librarian at Stephens Collogo when he began his 
c..,.p::i2ri to stron^thon gonoral cduc :tion in tho nation's junior collofjos, 
thu^ carryin^; on the v/ork and .r.ost of tho ideas of Ja^iSs V.bod. oTyoak- 
in ; in faruilxar torris of r.coting individual nacds and nakinf/ education clo:ior 
wO life, Johnson oaid spocial attention to tho matter of guidance '''onifonuy," 
stated Johnson, '^coilegos cor^rattcd ico education stress guidance*^: 

• ^Harris, 51vo Counterrevolutionary.--;;': , p. I36, 

er|c 
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This is rcasonabloi for, if genoral education ains to help 
the individual cdjust to lifo, it is essential to recosnize 
that this adjustnont is an individual aiatter—deoendont 
upon individual abilities , into rests, and needs, ^ 

Johnson was one of the eight nembors of the ICatior^al Society for the Study 

of iSducation's CoMiittee on General Education in 1939i and he contributed 

an article for its thirty-eighth yearbook describing the general education 

programs at various colleges, including Stephens and Pasadena Junior Colloge, 

C. C, Colvert began his career in junior college work as the Doan of 

Central College in Arkansas, where Coak S, Campbell was president. In 

1931 he bocajno president of a junior college in Monroe, Louisiar^, and 

in thr.t position was able to complete a Ph.D. at George Peabody in 1937. 

Colvert *s doctoral dissertation, written with the help of Campbell, was 

largely a follow-u? on Campbell^s 1930 study of junior college purposes. 

Its strongest theme was a criticism of the few terminal curricula in junior 

colleges even though terminal education ranked high in the stated purposes 

of junior colleges ♦ Colvert*s four recorr*aondations at the conclusion of 

his study began with the need for more tentiinal .curricula: 

(1) the junior college si\ould place more emphasis on vocational, 
terminal, and sesii-professional courses; (2) general education 
for the youth of junior college ago should be stressed as a 
unifying agency in the dovelopr.ent of citisonship and cultural 
background; (3) the junior coHego should develop its curricu- 
lu.Ti to include the education of the adults in the corsnunity; 
and (4) the accrediting agencies should permit the junior 
college to construct its curricula so that the needs of youth 



B, Lar.ar Johnson, "C-eneral Education Changes and the College/^ 
Journal of Kirrhor Fducation > IX (January, 1938), pp. 21-22. 

2 

B. Lainar Johnson, "The Junior College,^* in Creneral 3ducatir>n in the 
/j^.orican College, Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the ilational Society for t'r*^ 
G'oudy of Sducation, Part II (Bloonington, 111. : Public School Publishing 
Co., 1939). pp. 113.13^^. 
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and others in the service area of the Institution may be 
best served in keeping with the objectives of the institution 
under consideration*^ 

Leland Medsker and Jatnes If* Reynolds both wrote in the late 1930 *s 
about building Junior college curricula upon the advice of industrial leaders* 
Medsker 9 a department chairman at Wright Junior College in Chicago from 
1936 to 1938 and Assistant Director of the Bureau of Occupational Research 
and Guidance for the Chicago public schools from 1938 to 1946, spent con- 
siderable time going to local industries to find out the level and type of 
jobs industrialists desired Junior colleges to train young people to fill. 
He recommended that other Junior colleges do the same.^ Reynolds, Dean of 
Fort Smith Junior College in Arkansas, was once greeted with a round of 
laughter at a teacher's meeting when he suggested that cotomunlty businessmen 
should be invited to help plan courses* He coxmtered the challenge: '•Who 
knows better than the employer what skills and knowledge an employee should 
have?''^ Reynolds lamented the attitude of the populace of Fort Smith 
toward their Junior college, which he gauged to range from "apathy to hos- 
tility*" It had the reputation of a charity school for those who could not 
afford to go elsewhere, observed Reynolds, yet he argued that public support 
and understanding would greet the development of terminal education* The 
community would get workers from its investment, Reynolds maintained, who 
would stay in the community and contribute to its economy.^ 

^Clyde C. Colvert, The Public Junior College Curriculum t Louisiana 
State University Studies, No. 38 (Baton Rouge; Louisiana State University 
press, 1939). 

^Leland L. ^ted8ker, "Chicago Faces the Issue on Terminal Courses," 
Junior College Journal * IX (December, 1938), 109-111. 

Sjames W. Reynolds, "The Junior College and Industrial Education," 
Industrial Education Magagine * XLI (November, 1939), 236. 

^James Reynolds, "Community Relations," Junior College Journal . 
X (May, 1940), 529-531. 
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Jesse P. Bogue^ later to serve as Executive Secretary of AAJC from 
1946 to 1958> vas president of Green Mountain Junior College In Poultney, 
Vermont, from 1931 to 1946. Bogue had been a Methodist minister for the 
decade after World War One, and his message to Junior colleges was to build 
In students a type of Christian fellowship which would Insure a harmonious 
society* This could be done, maintained Bogue, through proper general 
education. Bogue was concerned that the distress and suffering of people 
during the depression might cause some to doubt the efficacy of continuing 
technological development. He argued that a higher technology and a higher 
development of roan's attitudes would combine to produce a society much 
better than could be achieved by returning to the plow«^ 

The preceding Introduction to the careers and Ideas of the community 
Junior college national spokesmen during the 1920*s and 1930*8 contains 
evidence enough that they were generally united In their campaign to ex- 
pand the terminal curricula in the colleges. Ihelr view of the needs of 
American society and the needs of less Intelligent youth led them to be- 
lieve that the Junior college could play a key role In developing an effi- 
cient, productive society In which all would be satisfied with their life 
and competent in their work. Such an ideology produced a unity and a 
missionary zeal that in part may explain the mushroooilng growth of junior 
colleges during these years, even during the depths of depression* Its 
importance Justifies further analysis* 

The Meaning of Junior College Terminal Education 
No topic received greater attention and more agreement among the 
community-- Junior college national spokesmen during the 1920*s and 1930*s 

^Jesse P. Bogue, "The Junior College in American Education," Junior 
College Journal , X (October, 1939), 65-69. 
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than the Importance of terminal education in the Junior college* As men* 
tioned earlier I junior college leaders generally referred to the dual nature 
of terminal education; a vocational aspect^ to prepare students for Jobs i 
and a general education aspect, to prepare students for good citizenship , 
often called ^'social intelligence," In a 1940 national study on terminal 
education in Junior colleges, Eells used two definitions of terminal cur- 
ricula» One was a short, general definition that was included in the ques- 
tionnaire to Junior colleges which defined terminal curricula as those 
''primarily designed to prepare students for occupations and activities of 
life/'^ The other, used in reporting the terminal offerings, was more 
detailed: 

"Terminal curricula'^ are designed for students who wish 
in one or two years to gain an understanding of their intel- 
lectual, social, and civic environments, to explore sevez'al 
fields as an aid in making occupational choice, or to acquire 
vocational training which will lead to employment in semi- 
professional fields. Thus terminal curricula may be of the 
general or cultural type, of the vocational or semlprofes- 
sional type, or a combination of the two.» Terminal programs 
are not Intended to prepare students for transfer to four^ 
year colleges or universities, although some graduates may 
actually enter such institutions. 

Eells' definition permitted terminal education to be conceived as a two- 
track educational program, one track for Jobs and the other for life, or as 
a single program blending vocational and Itfe-adjustment aspects. Sur* 
prisingly, this curricular option did not cause any debate among the many 
advocates of more terminal curricula in junior colleges. 

The looseness in the definition of terminal education, which seemed 
to go unnoticed in most writings on the subject, did not prevent the term 



^^alter Crosby Eells, Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education , 
Terminal Education ^tonograph No, ^ (Washington, D#C.s AAJC, 1941), 253. 

^ibld., p. 48. 
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from becoming the rallying symbol for junior college leaders. Koos did a 
study of the opinions of secondary school leaders concerning the basic 
goals of secondary schools^ and the only unanimous agreement detected vas 
on the teaching of soclal-clvlc responsibility and occupational efficiency. 
Koos noted that this coincided exactly with the terminal education function 
of Junior college8«^ Eells became concerned that the meaning of the tarms 
%odatlonal" and "occupational" might distort the proper view that junior 
colleges should train people for Jobs above the trades but belov the pro- 
fessions. He urged junior college leaders to use the term *'8emi-*professional 

to Indicate more precisely the type of curricula appropriate to junior 

2 

colleges^ and many of them did. 

Although cofnnunlty-junlor college national spokesmen continued to 
make verbal distinctions between social-civic and vocational aspects of 
terminal education, they did not really think that there was any basic 
difference between training a student to be a good citisen and training 
him to be a good worker. Attempts to suggest specific curricula differ- 
entiating the two aspects usually ended in confusion, or a retreat to 
generalities. A state survey In California, for instance, began an inves- 
tigation of junior college general education by establishing separate 
committees for the study of terminal general education and for the study of 
terminal vocational education. The two committees, however, discovered that 
they were studying virtually the same thing and merged into one.^ 

^Leonard V. Koos, Trends In American Secondary Education (Cambridge, 
Mass.! Harvard University Press, 1926), p. 9. 

^Walter Crosby Eells, ^Vocational or Semi-Professional?," Junior 
College Journal , IX (November, 1938), 61-62. 
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The unity awong junior colloge leaders provided by the concept of 
terminal educcition did not break dovTi bocause thoir unifying ideology vas 
contored upon the ends of terminal education and not the means. The 
vision of an orderly, efficient » structured, harmonious, industrial society 
v;hich they shared was clear enough that the blurred focus upon means could 
be tolerated as a temporary problem, Vhen terminal education was defined 
in outcomes rather than inputs, it seemed precise enough. Kone of the 
coirjTiunity^ Junior college national leaders during this era would have dis- 
agreed with Ricciardi's definition of a torminal course: 

A terminal course is one which makes the individual who 
successfully completes it socially more efficient, more 
intelligent as a citizen and occupationally competent in 
a nonprofessional or semiprofessional occupation.^ 

Although community- jimior college national leaders themselves con- 
centratod on the why of junior college terminal education more than the 
how of it, they did not go easy on the failure of junior colleges to pro- 
vide enough terminal curricula. The major studies on junior colleges by 
McDowell in 1917t Koos in 1921, Campbell in 193pi 2ells in 1931i and Colvert 

in 1937 all charged that junior collegos were concentrating too much on the 

2 

preparatory function and neglecting the terminal function. Despite the 
interval of twenty years between the study of McDowell and that of Colvert, 
during which time the need for more terminal curricula was increasingly 
publicised by community- junior college national leaders, Colvert found that 
the ratio between nonacademic (terminal) courses and academic (preparatory 

^Nicholas Ricciardi, The Need fo r T_ojrninal C onr no.^ in the. Jun i or Colloi>o , 
California Department of Education Bulletin Ho. C-^(Sacramonto: Government 
State Printing Office, 1923), p. 3. 

2 

XcDowoll, The Junior Collo^-yo , p. 52; Koos, The Junior Collorto KovoT.ont , 
p, 33; Campbell, A Critical Study , p. 83; Soils, The Junior Gollo»?yo . 
pp. 520-529; Colvert, The Public Junior Colloge Curriculum , p. 140. 



or univorsity transfer) courses h&d ror.ainod significantly unchanged in 
the curricula of public junior collojvos,''' Thoro was uniform regret that 
junior colleges had yet to live up to their potential for providing terminal 
education, the type of education that the comunity- junior college national 
spokesmen were convinced needed to bo developed to strengthen American 
society. All the same, however, there was a dearth of suggestions from 
them on the precise nature of such terminal curricula. 

The Emphasis Upon Social Intolligonco 
•/iille the community- junior college national spokesmen during this 
era purported to divide the concept of terminal education into two separate 
and equal parts^-semiprofessional training and social-civic training— 
they actually placed their major emphasis on the later goal. It was pos- 
sible for them to discuss citizenship training without mentioning jobs, 
but they seldom discussed job skills vrt.thout underscoring the importance 
of character attributes, Eells' suggestion that junior college leaders 
employ the term "semiprofessional" rather than "occupational" or "voca- 
tional" for their programs was made In part to emphasize that the somi- 
professions, like the professions they approximated, involved more than a 
skill. In addition, said Sells, the programs must contain enough "cultural 

education" to produce "a fit man of his own professional group and of the 

2 

society of vrfiich it is a part." Viion Nicholas Ricoiardi addressed dele- 
gates ^ AAJC in 1928 as an expert from California in vocational education, 
he ^olivorod two anecdotes which convoyed the importance he placed on 

^Colvert, The Public Junior Colle^.e Curriculum , p. 1^1. Col vert 
dotominod from Koos' study that the ratio was 1:2.20 in 1921 and from 
Soils' study that it was 1:2,01 in 1931* In 1937» Ck>lvert himself determined 
that the ratio was 1:1.82. 

2 

Eells, "Vocatioital or Semi-Prof ossional?, " p. 62. 
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character* building in vocational education. In one story, the manager of 

a large rianufaoturing plant vras asked how much ho paid his remarkably com- 

potent secretary. The reply, complete vdth moral, was "I pay him $1,000 

a year for what he knows and $2,000 a year more for what he is." The 

attribute of knowledge was what iUcciardi labeled in this instance ''social 

urtderstanding, " although in other writings he used the more common labol 

of "social intelligence." To further oraphasize the importance of "social 

understanding" in a good vocational education, Ricciardi wont on to a 

second anecdote in which the moral was stated this time by a man identified 

only as a "prominent businessman": 

"l^fe need young workers of character* If they don't know 
enough about their work, wo can help thow to make up that 
deficiency on the job; but if they are lacking in character 
we can do very little with themj'-*- 

Quoting Dr. John K. Brewer of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance at Harvard 
University, Ricciardi drove hoaae the moral of his anecdotes with the sta- 
tistical information that two-thirds of workers fired lose their jobs be- 

2 

cause of social inadequacies rather than lack of, ability to do the job. 

The term most often used to identify this trait of character which 
was as important to the worker as job skill was "social intelligence," 
although "social uriderstanding" and "social effectiveness" were commonly 
used synonyms. It was used by community- junior college national spokesmen 
in the 1920*6 and 1930 's much as Harper, Jordan, and Lange used the toi*m 
"efficiency" in earlier decades. It referred to a set of personal habits, 
attitudes, beliefs and morals lAiich were thought to guide ir.en on the path 

■'"Nicholas Ricciardi, "Discussion of Terminal Courses in California 
Junior Colleges," IVoceedln/^s of the Sifrhth Annual AAJC Mooting (Chicago, 
1928), pp. 57-584 

^Ibid., p. 58. 
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of personal happiness, hard work, and loyal citisenship. The advocates 

of "social intoUiganco" soldo.^n folt the nood to dofino tho term; it was 

a part of their ideology and not subjoct to scrutiny. 

The term "social intelligence" was used by some educators in tho 

Progressive Education novorr.ent , such as Alexander Xoiklejohn and y^lcolm 

MacLean,"^ to mean a type of thinking that would allow citiaons alertly to 

question ar<d analyze social issues and govorn-T.ontal policies, leading to 

a refonried arid revitalized society. It was considered in this sense a 

necessary attribute to develop in all mon» The way it was used by most 

community- junior college national spokesmen, however, was to mean a typo 

of thinking that would lead citizens in the rank and file to accept their 

place in society and be loyal to the governr.ent. The distinction was of 

>urse not absolute; Meiklejohn, for instance, upon occasion expressed a 

fear of mob action and advocated the devolopcnent of "social intelligence" 

2 

as a conservative safeguard; and community- junior college national leaders 

upon occasion expressed the cleansing effect ^'social intolligenoe" could 

have upon the selection of gover/tmental leaders. In the main, however, tho 

junior college writers viewed "social intelligence" as insurance for the 

preservation of an orderly society rather than stimulation for the reforma-^ 
3 

tion of society, 

^Alexander Xeiklojohn, The. Sxr>3rirtor>tal Collo^ e (Now York: Harpor & 
Srothors, 1932), pp. 16?-168; :<alcolrri S, KacLean, "The General College: The 
Univorsity of Minnesota," in Gonoral Sducation; Its Nature, Scopo^ and 
K?5>nntial £Iorr.ents , ed. by Vdlliam Gray (Chicago: Univorsity of Chicago 
Pross, 193^^)1 pp. 119-131» The original name of Minnesota's General 
College, incidentally, was "rne Institute for Social Intelligence." 

Xeiklejohn, Tho Zxporimontal Collspie , pp, I68. 

"^In a speech at Arkansas State College in 193^, Doak S. Campboll 
remarked: "Education is tho strongest and cheapest social insurance that 
can be employed, and tho nation that neglects it is inviting disaster," 
Quoted in Fawcett, "Doak S. Campbell," pp, 125-126, Eells roforrod to the 
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The idea of the jurdor college c^r.centrating upon b^ailding social 
intelligenoo in its ter.r.inal students vras strongthoned by a 1932 report 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advar4ce.xent of Teaching,^ A study of 
public higher education in Califorrda vas ur/iortaken by the ?our<dation 
after the state legislature p stalled by a debate over the desirability of 
trans forrrJLng jurdor colleges ar^i state toachers colleges into four-year 
liberal arts colleges , authorized the governor to seek the services of an 
educational research foundation,^ The Carnegie Fo^or/iation was arixious to 
do the study I according to its president, ur. Henry Suzzallo, because of 
its potential national impact, An ir/iep'jndent Cortrdssion of Seven xmi-- 
vorsity ir.on vas established to receive all special and staff reports ai^J 
to .Take specific rocorsr.er/iations, Koos, a gooi frier/d ar^ colleague of 
Su22allo, Coffciani ar^ Jvdd, subrdtted considerable iriforr^ation to the 
Cornr.ission.^ 



junior college as "the greatest safeg^aard ar^d insurance for the future of 
American democracy*' in 'Tne JiirJ.or Collona a//: the Youth Probler^,^' Kadolpi^^n 
Rovioy , X}/ (Novexber, 1935)t 13. TTie literature is replete vith stater.onts 
linking the junior college, social intelligence, ar/d social insurance together. 

^Carnegie Four*dation for the /^dvancer.ent of Teaching, State Hl^^hor 
Education in California (Sacrar.ento; California State Printing Office, 1932), 

2 

//alter Crosby Sells, ''State rag?.er Sducation in Califorrda, " Junior 
College Journal . Ill (October, 1932), 30. 

3 

Cited by Sells, Ibid t 

Xenbors of the Coraission of S^vor, vere: Sar.uol ?. Capon, chancolor 
of the University of E^iffalo, chairr^n; Lotus D. Coffr.an, president of the 
university of Mirinesota; Q^iaries H, Ju.dd, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Orval R. Lathar., president of leva State Teachers 
College; Albert S. Meredith, professor of education at li'ew York University; 
Janes Russell, dean es'.jritus of Teachers College, Colunbia Universityi 
and George ?. 2ook, president of the Urdversity of Akron. 

^Conger, "Leonard 7. Koos," pp. ?5-7^; Leor^ard 7, Koos, "Progress arid 
?roble*TiS of Secor^dary education in California," School Life . XV (January, 1929), 
8l«83# The Later reference is to a 192?*i926 survey that Koos did in California 
v.lth an appropriation fro:r. the state legislature and a grant frow the General 
Sducation Board; it was & basic docur*ent for the Carrie gie steady. 
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Of the forty-seven reco:r^.er/iatiOA3 r-ada "^v Vr.o >.rj'.i::tvr. i^v^r. for 

hi^er education in California, ovav hslf ;,ort.iinvI oller^;:. 

The CorMnission was emphatic that t>*e j-i/dor coll-:^?;^:: r-^.-^lr. i of t>t? 

secondary school systeoip offering only two years c^f c^/Il^i;^ r^.^ti^n, 

and granting an associate of arts degree rather than a iach'ii.c.r ' s c^^^r^^. 

More terminal curricula, bolstered by better co';r.5^jIin5 *rjd ^^iid^r/te, vis 

supported by several of the reoorrr.endations , 7ne Osr;rl$sic:. sir^^l^i Out 

one curriculurri as fur^daiiental in j^xrior c-dle^ie edu.^^ation--^ O-rririi^ai for 

Social Intelligence —and made trds brief stater^nt aco^it it; 

A curriculum devised to give the st'irier.t about t^ C'-^^vL^ite 
his general education a urdtary conception of our ^ev^l^pdne 
civilization. This curriculu.T. should be provic.-id In all 
institutions offering education on a j^unior ooLi^^;e i^ivel. 
It should be the most important c^irrio''iiu'n, i/^asT.u.ch as it 
aims to train for social citizerLship in ^zerio^n ci%'ili^^tion, 
, . . line courses vdll tend to or^ardze knovl^yi^e ar^d intel- 
ligence for effective social behavior rat?.er th.in for t.he 
intense and detailed mastery req^iired for professior-il or 
avocational scholarship,^ 

Junior college leaders praised the Co^r^asion of W^er.^t re;<^rt. 

John W. Harbeson, for one, wrote: 

The Comnission very correctly observes that the o>rv>&r^ive 
enrollment of junior college students in u/dverslty pre;^ra- 
tory courses betrays the largest sln;?:le fun-^tional fail'ire of 
the junior college system in CaLlforria,*^ 

The university leaders represented on Vne Co'r:rJ.$3ion of S^7en arjC the lei.-iers 

of junior colleges were perfectly agr^^^i tha^ the >rir^ry fi^r*^ of j-Lrdor 

colleges should be on terminal education, ar/1 tr^it trai/dn? for social 

intelligence was the basic goal of terrd/^I ed^^^ation. 



Carnegie Fouridationp St^te Hi^h^r Zd^i'^^M.cr. 1- i-.rri^ , p. 

2 

John W, Harboson» "State Hi^er Zducatio^ in Z^lLtvrrl^, ^ ;-; -.^ r ^ 
College Journal . Ill (October, 1932), Jor i/i:;i^4^1o*.: of the 3v>p^rL 

from other leaders see £rick, Forun and ?o^us , p» II5, ar/: £*<>1L5, ^^vtate 
Higher Education in Califorrda, p. 31, 
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John Harbeson, who was proud of the rocord of Pasadena Junior 
Collogo in guiding a majority of thoir students into terminal programs, 
suggested to fellow educators that training students for initiative might 
not contribute favorably to social intelligence, A little bit of initia- 
tive was all right, stated Harbeson, but it should not be developed as a 
"general tendency/' Quoting Thorndike, Karbeson warned: *'To cultivate 
general diffuse initiative would be to bocorde a busybody." Later he added, 
"Indopondence consists in choosing whom to follow rather than in following 
one's own devices J' Better than initiative, Harbeson advised the develop- 
Kent in students of a "wholosOiTie respect for authority,"^ 

A ciirriculum for social intelligence was often recommonded by business- 
men as the best type of vocational education, Nicholas Ricciardi reported 
to the AAJC conventibn in 3.937 the results of a poll taken among 124 mem- 
bers of service clubs, men "successful in different walks of life." Attri- 
buting 75 percent of their own success to their own *^social understanding," 
they recommended that junior colleges build a curriculum to teach prospec- 
tive employees social aptitudes such as dependability, co-operation, thorough- 
ness, loyalty, etc. This was the curricular path they reconimonded for build- 

Z 

ing "good and efficient men." A curriculum for social intelligence was 
generally assumed to have something to do with general education, a topic 
upon vrhich comm^mity- junior college national spokesmen also had much to say. 



John W. Harbeson, "Educating for Initiative," NEA Journal , XV 
(November, 1926), p. 260. 

2 

Nicholas Ricciardi, "Curriculum-Building Meets Expanding Needs," 
Junior College Journal . VII (May, 1937), ^6. 
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General Sducr.tiont Tho Oarricul'um 
for "oocial Intolllfyt-jnco" 

In Tho So.irch for a Cormon Learning , Russoll Tnozc^s dijcuijsod throo 
structures of general education, each built upon different principles. 
In one general education program, according to Thomas, the basic assumption 
is that all knowledge is essentially one and the basic curriculum is a 
study of the great ideas of mankind. Such a curriculum would be recom- 
mended by its advocates for all student s--everyone would profit from the 
search through all of man's collected knowledge for the common truth. A 
second type of general education program that Thomas described is built 
upon the theory that knowledge proceeds from problem-solving and thus tho 
curriculum centers on tho study of a problem or problems, drawing informa- 
tion from the natural sciences, the social sciences, aryd the arts as it 
appears relevant to the problem under study, Thomas classified as a third 
typo of general education an approach that sees meaningful knowledge result- 
ing only from the extent to which it functions in the daily activities of 
man, V/ith this view of knowledge, the curriculum would vary according to 
the activities of individuals,^ 

Kost of the community'- junior college national spokesmen discussed in 
this chapter viewed general education in terms of the third type described 
by Thomas. They were not so consistent, however, that they would always 
avoid mixing the three typos of general education together, sometimes coming 
up with strange amalgamations of ideas. Arid there wore a few, buch as 
nutchins and Wood, who were fairly consistent advoc.> os of one of the other 
typos of general education. Overall, however, tho leaders sought to build 
a curriculum which would develop the functional commodity of social 

Thomas, The Search for a Common I,oarninR , pp. 101-103, 



intolligonce— not for all wen, but for a olass of men whoso daily activi- 
ties vould involve a certain type of work and a certain level of lifo« 

In fairness it must be said that the community- junior college spokes- 
men were not altogether clear in their ovm minds whether general education 
should be provided for all students* as the capstone of secondary education ^ 
or only for those termnating their education at the junior college level* 
But at the same time they were not generally concerned with altering the 
education of students transferring on to the university and could assume 
that their general education needs wore being met in the traditional 
curriculum. They wei j mainly concerned with terminal students, and their 
attempts to build a suitable general education curriculum for them resulted 
in their speakinjg of general education as if it were applicable only to 
one particular class in society. Aldridge noted in his study of junior 
college leaders that they "emphasized * over and over again « the need for 
general education for everyone. But, in reality, general education became 
a pejorative terra for watered-down courses designed for those students who 
did not plan to continue their education*"^ To this it should bo added 
that general education was also proposed for students who did plan to coh« 
tinue their education but who were not considered suitable irjaterial for more 
education. 

The usual type of general education cxirriculum advocated by corrimunity- 
junior college national leaders was one based on "orientation" courses, 
but they were seldom specific about content since they were agreed it 
should be designed to fit the individual. Orientation courses could in 
fact be used in all three models of general education advanced by Thomas. 
Columbia University had pioneered with an orientation course in Contemporary 

^Aldridge, "A Comparative Study," p. Z(^. 
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Civilisation in 1919 » followed by an orientation course in humanities at 
Rood Collogo in 1921 and ono titled ^'Tho Nature of the V/orld and Kan'^ at 
tho University of Chicago in 192^.^ Tho idea behind the orientation courso:; 
at Colvmbiai Reed, and Chicago was to develop in students an awareness of 
tho organio unity of various branches of knowledge and the organic relation- 
ships binding all men, but tho idea behind tho orientation courses proposed 
by junior colloge leaders, generally speaking, was to develop the typo of 
social intelligence which they thought was needed by terminal students. 
Harbeson used the orientation course model at Pasadena and thought it 
contributed to building in terminal students an "integrated personality." 
As cloiie as Harbeson came to describing an integrated personality, however, 
was to state that it allowed the individual to function effectively in 
work and in life. Pasadena Junior College offered orientation courses 
in science, humanities, social studies, the American family, and one 

called ^'General Orientation,'' but Harbeson argued that general education 

2 

did not embody any specific group of subjects. It might be possible, 
maintained Harbeson, to build a curriculum of general education exclusively 
around the student ^s vocational interests."^ 

James M. Wood and B. Lamar Johnson both recommended the orientation 
model of general education ^ich they practiced at Stephens College to 
other junior colleges. Although '/food insisted that "general education 
should be the heritage of all the boys and girls vho live in America," 
ho also maintained that it should bo student-centered, adapted differently 

^Thomas, The Search for a Common Learning, p. 69. 
2 

John W, Harbeson, "General Curricula," Junior Colle;^e JournAl , X 
(y^y, I9W), 59^; and Harbeson, "Vocational Completion Courses," pp. ^3^J^J3, 
3 

^Harbeson, "General Curricula," p. 595» 
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for various tjrpos of students,^ Concorncd that junior college leaders 

were devising programs of general education for terminal students only, 

Mod in a 19^0 speech before AAJC stressed that it should be provided for 

all^ Rocogniaing the problem in transferring credit for non-traditional 

courses to the university, however, Wood added that "the interests of the 

students who will enter uppor-division courses should, of course, be saf o- ^ 
2 

guarded,^' Johnson wrote how new evaluation procedures at Stephens rein- 
forced the goals of general education. Instructors graded each student 
on traits such as: shows awareness of broader relations of course mate- 
rials; works without undue supervision; has original ideas and acts inde- 
pendently; and enthusiastic and interested in the course. Advisors, 
residence-hall counselors, and others knowing the student out of class 
graded hir* on other criteria: enters into the social life of the school; 
considers and appreciates the rights of others; follows a desirable plan 
of time allotment; creates a favorable impression, etc. It was charac- 
teristic for junior college leaders to consider general education in terms 
of resulting behavior more than in terms of knowledge content. 

Doak S. Canipbell spoke to AAJC conventionors in 1933 about the need 
for junior colleges to develop general education cua^ricxila aro\md func- 
tional behavior rather than abstract ideas. Campbell was not exactly sure 
how this could be done or what the curricular product would be, but he 
spoke in general terms about ^'functional centers of social interest** 
v^iich ho thought could be derived from "major social purposes." He gave 

James K. V.bod, "Twenty dears' Progress," Junior Collopie Journal s 
X (y^y, 19^0), 51^. 

2 

Ibid . . p. 516. ' 

•^B. Lamar Johnson, "Strengths and V.baknossos of C-enoral Education," 
Journal of Higher Education . IX (February, 1936), 75-?6. 
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only this one examplo of a center of social interest that might be function- 
ally studied in the curriculuTiis 

• • ♦ protecting life and property may bo a good center of 
interest. But this does not indicate what direction shall 
be taken; that isi v/hat understandings » attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and automatic responses should be developed in con- 
nection vdth this function of protection. Should a man 
steal if he can got away with it? Should one kill in pro- 
tecting property? The answers to oUch questions which 
develop from centers of interest must be dictated by the 
aims of education.^ 

Campbell did not go on to explain the "aims of education*' which would dic- 
tate the answers to questions about functional "understandings , attitudes, 
appreciationi and automatic responses," but his usual explanation of aims and 
purposes were stated in generalities about good living, efficient working, 
and patriotic citizenship which dictated little at all of a specific, 
functional nature* As difficult as identifying specific curricular com- 
ponents of terminal general education was for Campbell and other junior 
college spokesmen, they had no difficulty accepting the general idea of a 
terminal curriculum somehow designed to promote the proper development of 
attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors which they thought of as "social intel- 
ligence.' 

The emphasis upon functional learning and behavior in programs of 

terminal general education in the witings of the community- junior college 

national spokesmen was based upon their ideas of the needs of society 

rather than upon their ideas of learning. Nicholas Ricciardi sounds quite 

Skinnerian ^^en he states s 

The materials selected for curriculum building should be as 
to help the instructors to state specifically the chief out- 
comes they plan to achieve in terms of skill, technical 



^ak S. Campbell, "The Junior College Currioulm, " Junior College 
Journal, III (toy, 1933 )» ^18. 
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knowledge, or social understanding which sorves to modify 
the behavior of the learner* ^ 

DUt Ricciardi goes on in the same paragraph to illustrate that the behavior 
that he advocates detailing is essentially moral behavior, acting as a 
good Christian, a good citizen, and a good worker. Ricciardi 's story of 
an efficient locksmith using his skill either to repair locks or to pick 
thora, which was quoted earlier, was used as an example of the type of be- 
havior that should be subject to modification. Ricciardi, like Campbell, 
did not offer any specific listing of behaviors that would constitute a 
good program of general education. He did not, however, shield this short- 
coming with the justification that general education would have to bo 
different for each individual. Ke thought that agreement would b^ reached 
on an education for the common life; 

An education for the common life, with a core of material 
for all, but adapted to the varying abilities and aptitudes 
of youth, should be the basis for the formal educational pro- 
gram. , . . The effective application of this principle requires, 
of course, agreement on what is the common life. Vihon we 
have reached such agreement, it should not be very difficult 
to find a core of common materials for all,. but adapted to 
the varying abilities and aptitudes of youth. 2 

Ricciardi went on t6 explain that the common life ^'includes all of the activi- 
ties which are intended to give a person satisfaction and to make him socially 
useful.''^ 

Talking in generalities and cliches about terminal education, social 
intelligence, and general education was commonplace in the writings of the 
community- junior college national spokesmen. But they did not really need 

^Ricciardi, '^Vocational Curricula, » p, 598. 
2 

Nicholas Ricciardi, "Education for the Common Life," Junior Collo/i:o 
Journal . VIII (January, 1933), 1^3. 

^Ibid. 
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to be any mora specific in conveying. an ideology of an ordorly, efficient , 
structured society; in fact, generalities and vague statoraonts can be help- 
ful in an ideolc^ to avoid confrontation with real and difficult issues. 
Junior college spokesmen wore heralding the Junior college as a democratiz- 
ing agent in American society and they wore also advocating greater efforts 
to steer the masses into appropriate slots in a heirarchical structure 
necessitated by an industrial economy. It is little wonder that confusions 
and contradictions existed in their pro/notional rhetoric, glossed over by 
frequent use of accepted ard idealized generalities. 

Vocational OirricuLa 

Although the community- junior college natiorial spokesmen heavily 
emphasized general education and social intelligence, they did not neglect 
to direct their attention now and then to the other aspect of terminal 
education- -vocational education. Confusing the supposed dualism between 
vocational and general education was the fact that it could be argued that 
the best vocational education was training for social intelligence through 
general education. But none of the persons in this study actually wont 
to that extreme I which would have destroyed the assumed dualism. They 
clung to the idea that vocational education was somehow a distinct part 
of terminal education. 

Most of the community- junior college national spokesmen accepted 
Sells' advice to clarify their support for vocational education in the 
junior college by specifying ''semi-professional^* training, as distinguished 
from lower level trade training.^ They were accepting of the idea that the 
vocational aim of junior colleges should be someiAere between the professions 

^£ells, "Vocational or Semi-Professional?,** pp. 61-62. 
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and the trades, but they wore strikingly naive about the types of jobs and 

the types of training falling in that domin, L, W, Smith concluded a 

speech to AAJC convention delegates in 1928 with this attempt, one of the 

fow, to pinpoint the essential difference bot^-een semi professional voca* 

tional education and other types of vocational and professional education: 

More than all, howoveri it is nocossary to set up a 
series of courses which have been designated as terminal in 
character. Various phrases have boon used to describe the 
content of these courses. One name with roforence to thorn 
has boon that these courses are semi-professional. It is 
certain that those courses must bo above the level of routine 
and handicraft vocational courses that are given in high 
school. Those students will undoubtedly enter vocations 
that have a great deal of routine work in thorn. This routine, 
howovor, will be above the manipulative level. Perhaps it can 
bo said that the thing that will characterize the semi- 
professional courses will bo that they will prepare students 
to live o:i the level of intellectual routine rather than 
manipxxlative routine. Junior en^inoers in architects' and 
engineers' offices will be examples, Tao nursing profession 
is another. Peojde who enter those vocational fields will be 
the masters of certain definite bodies of technique and will 
be expected to use intelligence of a rather high order in 
their work. They are distinctly below the highly professional 
specialization that takes place on the university level, ^ 

It was also characteristio of Smith's colleagues .in the community- junior 

college movement to match, at least at a theoretical level, levels of 

individual intelligence with levels of vocational competence, 

' Koos made an uncommon effort to determine what vocational positions 

could be labeled semiprofessional* His method was to go through the cata- ^ 

logues of various universities to see if any of their programs in the profos 

flional area lacked the specialization requiring over two years of study; 

he found nineteen such programs, mostly in pre-enginooring aftd commerce, 

and recommended them to junior college leaders. The typo of vocational 



Lt Smith, "'Jxmior College Objectives, Procer^dinp:s of the Ninth 
Annu3il AAJC Meeting (Fort Worth, 1928), p, 88, 

Koos, •The Junior College Curriculum," p. 662, 



training that junior colleges wero actually doing, according to snrvoys 
by Soils and Colvert,^ was not oasily labolod soraiprofossional, Thoro 
woro so.Tto curricula for agriculture, secretarial training, auto^nochanics , 
drafting, and welding, for example, vhich were quite siMlar to high 
school programs. And. there were other curricula for accounting, architec- 
ture, various types of engineering, and social service, as other examples, 
which came close to programs offered at the university level. Of course 
it could be argued, and was, that junior collogo terrdinal students in programs 
which overlapped with high school progranvs v;ould probably become foremen 
and supervisors in those occupations, and that those in programs overlapping 
with urdversity programs would probably be assistants and technicians in 
those professions. But those arguments wore advanced as logical results 
of intomodiate education between high school and the university; seldom 
were they based on any specific curricular or occupational oritejria* 

There were some efforts later in the 1930*s, as previously noted 
in the discussion of Kedsker and Reynolds, to go directly to factory managers 
and to ask them what training the junior college should give students to 
qualify them for employment. Earlier solicitations of educational ideas 
from business leaders ♦ such as the one carried out by Ricciardi, generally 
emphasized the importance of building sound character and social intelligence. 
Solicitation from particular irrfustrios, however, began to yield an interest 
in developing specific marketable skills. This approach was successful in 
urban areas where large industries needing specially trained workers were 

^iSolls, Present Status of Terminal Sducatlon ; Colvert, The Public 
Junior College Curriculum > 
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located. Kedskor in Chicago and Harboson in tho Los Angolos area v;oro ablo 
to establish liaisons vdth such largo industries,"^ 

Harbeson's experience with tho aircraft industry is particularly 
illuminating Pasadena Jxxnior College had developed a so?iiprofossional 
curriculum in aviation technology in 1931 » bleriding gonoral education vdth 
some rather general introductory courses in aeronautics, aircraft design, 
machines, etc. Some optional courses wore permitted arxl overall the pro- 
gram was not far from the ^0Ji0-20 balance among general, vocational, and 

2 

optional courses suggested in Eolls' terminal education study. Tho aim 
of the program was to produce semiprofessional workers to hold supervisory 
roles over factory operations and to assist professional designers and 
managers in the industry. Harboson found difficulty in placing the graduates 
of the program, however, and went to the industry for guidance^ He dis- 
covered that they wanted specific skills, and with the help of the industry 
tho program in aviation technology was altered in 193^ to Include sevoral 
specializations, such as drafting, design, construction, and maintenance. 
The number of general education courses was cut, and the ones remaining in 
tho program were vocationally designed. English courses, for instance, 
emphasized the writing of technical reports, and a course in industrial 
organization took the place of a general social science course. Pasadena 
Junior College thus responded to the needs of local industry by substituting 
a clearly vocational program for one abstractly designed to be somiprofossional. 

^Loland L. Kedsker, ''How Chicago Collogos are Kooting the Nood." 
Junior Collep:o Journal , IX (May, 1939), ^5^-461; John V/. Harboson, "Aviation 
Technology at Pasadena,^' Junior Collo/^o Journ^.l . IX (l<ay, 1939), ^^82-^85. 

2 

Sells, '/hy Junior Collcrco Tc^mir.rvl Education? , P. 10. 

3 

Harbeson, ^'Aviation Technology, p. ^85. 
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The work of Kodsker and Harboson, however* was not charaotoristic 
of junior college loaders during this period. Even in tho high schools, 
whore the same status need did not exist to offer programs above the com- 
mon level of trade training, there was tremendous concern that general 
or cultural education not bo overshadowed by vocational training,"^ Most 
comraunity- junior college national spokesmen during this period, when they 
spoke of vocational education, really meant semiprofessional education, 
even if their terminology sometimes concealed the fact. They envisioned 
a curriculum dominated by general education, geared for the training of 
social intelligence. It was vocational in that it would be appropriate 
to a particular vocational level in society and not in that it would train 
a student to run a particular machine or to perform a particular task. 
There wore, of course, technical institutes with no reservations about 

vocational education being anything but training technical skills, arid 

2 

some of these became junior colleges and affiliated with AAJC, Their 
philosophy of education, however, did not seem to affect the ideas of the 
community- junior college national spokesmen in the slightest. 

Junior colleges wore sinjjularly unaffected by the big push for 
vocational education before V/orld V/ar One, spearheaded by the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Sducation. The Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917 I generally regarded as the culmination of tho Society's efforts, 
provided federal funds only for vocational education ^'of loss than a 
college grade," a qualifier which remained in federal vocational aducation 

^Arthur Beverly Mays, The Concept of Vocational Education in tho 
Thinkings, of the General 2vjiuo>itor t 1S^>5 to 19^5, Bureau of iJducational 
Rosoa-i^ch Bulletin No. 62, (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 19^6), 
pp. 81-8^. 

2 

'Hillway, The Morican T>ro^.Yoar ": llog;e, pp. 50-53. 
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logislation throughout the 1920»s l>30's.^ It vas r.ot until 193? 
that AAJC attempted, unsuccessfully, to have tho &ocr,^o»i^Oun Aot revised 
to read "of loss than serdor college grade.'* Althou;^". ur.successful in 
the halls of Congress during this poriod^ ^lls reported in 19^1 that 
interpretation of legisLative language by the Office of H/iucation was 
allo'^dng come junior colleges, despite fneir r*or.enclature» to receive 
federal funds for vocational education of less than a college grade. 
The general failure of co.^.uurdty-j^i/dor college natior-al spokesrr*en to 
fight for a share in federal vocational education fuj^ds until late in the 
1930 's hovever, stands as fxirther proof that the type of terTiinal education 
they had in xr±rA for jurdor colleges vas not so r*uch vccatior^al as it was 
social. They b-agan with the idea of a certain class of people with a pre* 
surr^ed certain level of intelligence v-tiOn they felt should bo trained for 
a certain level of society, ar^d their idea of general and vocational educa- 
tion steraned from this viev of a prop/^r society, 

Selectivrity and Guidance 
The Coirjnunity-junior college natiortal spokesr.en of this period faced 
questions ovon mor« rur^daiTiOntal than the types of semiprofessional curricula 
to offer in junior colleges. They had to grapple with the questions of 
who were arvl who should be terrdnal students in the first place, Sor»e 
asstjimed that the ir»ere offering of terrdrtal curricula would autopiatically 
attract students suitable to ther*» but it was soon obvious that such 

^fisher, Ir/iustrial gduoation. pp. 130-135. A concise svirjr,.%ry of 
federal vocational education legislation can bo four*d in Grant Yortn, I<an. 
Education, and Work (Viashington, D.C. : Asorican Cour*cil on Education, 
1^^), pp. 50-62, 

2 

Brick, ?o'tvjf\ and Jocus , p. 9^. 

3 

^iolls, rne Present Status of Terrinal Sducation , p, 29, 
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yodld not bo tho caso. The dosiro of ^^udjr,;s t.o or. M;;;/.er lovi^ls of 
oducatioml training, thoy found, ^h\z ^:;/^n^*ir ^Ain s^-i-^/.^ rc*l;i.Zi^ion of 
"Cho cun*iculu;n appropriato to their adilitl'^s an-i ne^;ds, r^rjtlr^l s*'^-ident5 
who failed to realize that they really Vr^r^j t^:;rj^i/^l s"/-d^nXs, .^v/.lor 
collogo loaders were agreed, needed profes jior-il ^'';idar.»':(t Vv n^flp thert 
realize what they were am Vnere they should c*^ ^v'-^**""-?' 

It will be recalled froni earlier in this cn^pt^r 'ff>^^ l^l^^l^i 

tho guidance service that the j^xrdor coH^g^ could offor st':^t<in^s the 
dc:uOcratizing function, exercising a s>r:pitrie^ic conc-om for thv l^ss intell- 
igent rather than having then face the* rutr^less eli.:;in*ition >":iitin7 for 
the?! in universities. Koos char^a-i th^t th^> tr^ditior.*! r=iV.v:s of 'JAiver- 
sity selection through elirvination, ^^bi^ides celn^ '*/>-^;T.ocratio, v^fre 
soxe and wasteful***^ The new type of s^jl^jotlon pro-c^i'^^, thought oy iloos to 
be der.ocratic, would be a gentle but effective ^iLd^r.c^ sys^^^u, o>o^ tr^at: 

. , • should to woven into the faoric of secondary e^:: -oition, 
?or those who administer or teach in ^he future sotor^cary 
school, attitiides of guidance should operate as juo-oor-soiously 
as did those of selection in the hl5:h scho-^l .vj-ir 'ne olos*^, 
let us say I of the last cent^-ury,^^ 

Selection through guidance, argued Koo?, should a 3oi<;nti'^t^ prooess, 

no regretted that the debate over wheth^^r or not the hij:n drop-out rate 

anong ethnic groups was a result of native ability vas ^'o^ing ar^sv^rod 

. • . r.oro in terms of one's cotrurAtr^ont to, or denial of, :^ordio ^uprer^acy 

than by resort to science, 



"^Leonard V. Koos, Trord^ in A'^^ r-i c^". 3'\tord^ r v Ir:vr:AA:^.. \Can:cr^dg'sj , 
y^ss. ; Harvard University ,-ress, l>2o>, p, h^o. 

^Ibii. , p. ^5. 

^Leonard 7, Koos, Tho A'^--rrlc^n ^ ^^.d to 1. '/'i*on: Vinn a no 
Corpany, 192?), p. 137. ^oo3 vont on to suppoi > ^r.^ Id^a of slight 
differences in among various ethnic groups by citin? ousting r^5^^its 

fron Gustavo A. Geingold, 
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If a guidance program was to soloot and guide students properly^ 

Koos argued that it had to attend to two phases of guidanco—adjustmont and 

distribution. The adjustment phase concerned helping the individual make 

an "optimal adjustment to educational and vocational situations/^ and the 

distributive phase» vhero Koos thought that jxxnior colleges made a poor 

showingf was *'to distribute youth as effectively as possible to educational 

and vocational opportunities,"'^ Koos was confident that the scientific 

testing of intelligence being advanced by the followers of G. Stanley Hall| 

particularly Edward L, Thorndike and Lewis Terman, would provide the 

2 

means for proper selection and proper distribution, 

■A^lter Crosby Sells also welcomed the measures of intelligence devised 

by Lewis M, Terman as the basic tools for gxiidanco workers. In his textbook 

on the junior college, Eells referred to a statement by Terman that there 

wore only two essential factors in any school"tho raw material, or students, 

ar-d the educational processes* With modern, scientific methods to determine 

the quality of the raw material, EoUs concluded, the educational processes 

3 

can be altered appropriately, Eells was more aware than most of his con*» 

temporaries in the gunior college movement that there would be a problem in 

gtdding the raw material to the right processing plant: 

It is very difficult to enroll students in a curriculum 
upon the gates of which are inscribed the motto, '"Abandon al3. 
hope of university education, ye vho enter here,'" Many students 
who deserve and will profit from by a junior college education 

^Leonard V, Koos, ""iVogram of Guidance in the Junior College," Junior 
CollOKo Journal , II (Kay, 1932), W>3; also see two other articles by Koos: 
"The Interpretation of Guidance," Junior^Senior Hiph School Clearing-house ^ 
VIII (September, 1933)i 8; and "Some Essentials in Student Personnel Work,»"« 
Junior College Journal , X (Kay, 19^0), 605, 

2 

Koos, The American Secondary School , pp, 120-12^, 
-^Eells, The Junior College , pp^ 599'60C. 
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may and probably should nover ontor the university for profes- 
sional work, but thoy and thoir parents objoct, and properly 
so I to having the door of possible ontranco to the urdvorsity 
unalterably closed to them if they chose a somiprofossional 
curriculum, or a curriculur^ for social intelligence. Thoy 
vill refuse to submit to any such doctrine of academic pro- 
determinism vA^ich forever forbids possible entrance to educa- 
tional paradise, Thoy will decline to be the victims of any 
such doctrine of educational damnation^^ 

At the time that Eells employed the imagery of Dante's Inferno in the 

above quotation, he was thinking of intelligence testing as an alternative 

to course requirements to determine who was qualified for the university. 

He was not arguing for an open door to the university; his view that few 

could or should enter professional life was clearly stated in his 1931 

textbook quoted earlier in this chapter. He reiterated in 1935 « 

There will always be a place, of course, for the specialized 
training of the minority of high school graduates needed for 
positions of leadership in the professional, industrial^ and 
political life of the country; but there will be an increasing 
place for the jiuiior college, the college for the ma.iority of 
high school graduates, fitted for other fields of usefulnesfif 
in the life of the nation, 3 

By 194^1 Eells realized that intelligence testing alone was not going to 
replace curricular requirements for university entrance nor convince stu- 
dents of their own abilities. Guidance would have to be the answer to 
both problems I and the way he described that the guidance system should 
work, which would become a standard procedure in most junior colleges, merits 
a close look. 



Walter Crosby Eells, ^'Adjustments to the Juriior College Curriculum,*' 
Junior College Journal , III (May, 1933)» ^08. 

2 

Ibid . ; a similar argument was given fuller treatment by Duff us, 
Democracy Enters the ColloKOi i pp. 89-102, 

"^V/alter Crosby Eells, "The Junior Collop.o arid the Youth Problem,*' 
Kndelplan Review , XV (November, 1935 )i 12. 
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In Eolls' ovaluative volume on the Terminal Education Survoyi ho 

montionod that juiiior college administrators had complainod to him often 

during the survey that students were resisting terminal curricula in prof- 

eronce, often at the urging of their paronts, for the transfer programs, 

EoUs suggested that junior colleges would do well to follow the example 

sot by Pasadena Junior College, and ho quoted extensively from a Pasadena 

counselor describing the guidance process: 

The feature of our guidance service that has most to 
do T<ith placing students in terminal curricula is the fir^t 
interview which every student has with his counselor. . , . 
V/o made it a point to grant no appointments for interviews 
unless a transcript of the student's previous record has boon 
received. "No transcript— no interview,*' We also invito the 
student* s parent (or parents) to come at this time, and a 
very large percentage of them do. 



One merely has to point out the "amounts" and "kinds" 
of intelligence necessary for success in the semiprofes- 
sions as opposed to the stxrictly professional fields, the 
recommended high school patterns of subjects involved, the 
quality of high school work and later college work demanded, 
the opportunities for employment upon graduation, the length 
of the courses I the costs of the different training programs, 
opportunity to "work one^s way through school," etc—arvi 
then leave the final decision to the common sense of the 
student and parents.! 

"Terminal curricula," advised Eells, "can bo popularized in other junior 

colleges if intelligently interpreted to the student, to the parent, and 

2 

to the community," 

John W. Harbeson, the Principal of Pasadena Junior College, suggested 
a procedure a decade earlier that also became common practice in the nation's 
junior colleges. The General Orientation course at Pasadena was rocoirjTionded 
by Harbeson to other junior colleges seeking a good guidance program. The 
serr.ester course spent the first several weeks doing extensive testing, 



Eells, Why Junior College Terminal F/jucation? . p. 6?. 
^Ibid., p. 68. 
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using a battery of intelligenco, ability, and interests tests. Most of 
the remainder of the course was a study of oocupations, ranked according 
to tho requirements in terms of intelligence, ability, and interests for 
individuals likely to be successful in thorn. ^ Harbeson knew his suggestion 
would be of interest to junior college educators since in 1928 he did a 
national survey on the importance of orientation courses, and he found 
that of the four typos of courses in the survey—social sciences, humanii- 
ties, natural sciences, and vocational counseling-- junior college educa- 
tors thought that orientation in vocational counseling was the most im- 

2 

portant for junior" colleges. 

Pasadena Junior College was also singled out by the Carnegie Commission 
study on higher education in California, the same study that set the train- 
ing of social intelligence as the most important goal of junior colleges, 
for its effective guidance program. Recommendation Sixteen of the Com- 
mission report was; 

. . . that individual student counseling, i^ich has had a 
wide development throughout tho junior colleges, be continued 
and made more effectual. As guidance techniques are iriiproved, 
the results of intensive personnel studies should bo nado 
more binding upon the students. Tho botter training of 
counselors is commended to the xxniversity and teachers' 
college authorities and to the State Board of Siucation.-^ 

Karboson did not go as far as the Carnegie Commission in recommerrfing 

that the results of personnel studies be made more binding upon students , 

but he was confident, as was the Pasadena counselor quoted earlier, that 

information properly conveyed by a professional guidance worker would lead 

^John W. Harbeson, "A Suggested Orientation Program for Junior Colleges," 
Bullotln of the Department of Secondary School Principals . XXV (March, 1929), 
350-352. 

^Ibid.. p. 3^8. 

3 

•'Carnegie Foundation, State Hti^her Sduoatton in California , p. ^5. 
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the student to the right deoision. And he was willing to make the exposure 

to guidance information itself compulsory $ 

The junior college . . ♦ must place the emphasis on the voca- 
tional aim. No pupil should be pormittod to leave its walls 
without, first I having surveyed the various fields of life 
work; secondly, without having discovered his particular voca- 
tional adaptability in so far as such infomation oari bo seoui'ed 
through physical and mental examination, vocational tests, rating 
scales, vocational counseling, etc.: ^nd thirdly, without having 
made a tentative definite decision upon some vocation to vdiich 
he believes himself naturally adapted. ^ 

Nicholas Ricoiardi's interest in a curriculum based on changing student 
behavior extended fxxrther to his idea of guidance. If science could predict 
and control the behavior of things, argued Ricciardi, then it could predict 
and control the behavior of human beings. This was a necessity, in his 

2 

view, for "living efficiently in an industrialized demooratio society." 
The job of determining the "why" and the "what" of acceptable human behavior* 
stated Ricciardi, was in fact being efficiently determined by various scien- 
tists and national agencies* Vhat was needed, and what Ricciardi thought 
AAJC could provide, was "a national organization which will give us the 'how»- 
the implementation,""'^ Unless a guidance system existed to determine scien- 
tifically student characteristics and needs and to encourage sensible goals, 
Ricciardi warned junior colleges would be unable to build suitable curricula 
"which fit youth efficiently for the kind of life it will be roqvdred to 
Uve."^* 



John W. Harbeson, "The Place of the Junior College in Public 
Education," Educational Review . LXVII (April, 192^), 1&8-189. 

2 

Nicholas Ricciardi, "What Should fie Expected of the Association?," 
JurAor College Journal , IX (1-Iay, 1939), ^26, 

3 

•"^Nicholas Ricciardi, "Diagnosis and Action," Junior Collej^o Journil . 
IX (October, 1938), 3. 

k 

Nicholas Ricciardi, "Junior College Organization," Junior College 
Journal, VII (Kay, 193?) • ^26. 
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Tho comunity-junior collogo national spokosmon disoussod guidance 
mostly in torms of dovolopins in studontj *'appropriato^' educational and 
vocational goals. To a lessor extonti th&y discussed g\xidanco as a factor 
in personal development, in terms of lifo-ad justment and individual happi* 
ness. Of course the right job and individual happiness wore not altogether 
separate goals, but the typo of child-centered, individualistic, psychologi- 
cally-oriented concerno which Cromin states dominated the progressive educa- 
tion wovemont in the 1920' s and tho 1930* s was only a tnlnor thowo in the 
rhetoric of the coimnunity- junior college leaders.''' Jesse P. Bogue, for 
instance, often talked about tho many college failures caused by poor social 
adjustment rather than lack of intelligonce, and he urged junior college 
administrators and teachers to develop warm, sympathetic relationships with 
students to assist their adjustment. Ho advised that junior college campuses 
should remain small enough "for tho president to know every student by his 
first name and his nickname, to know his parents, the home from which he 
came, his strength and weaknesses, (and) his desires and aversions . • 

V/ood and Johnson came closer than the other cornj,\unity- junior national 
spokesmen discussed in this chapter to an idea of guidance stemming from a 
child-centered pedagogical philot phy. Their conception of general educa- 
tion underscored the importance of attentive and individualized care to the 
personal and cwricular needs of each student. Individual curricula and 
individual guidance seemed to go together logically; as Johnson put its 
"The guidance program assumes that the individual student is the unit, the 
unifying center of the total educational program.''*' Still, V/ood and 

""■Cremin, The Trans for>TAtion of thn School , p, 182. 
2 

Bogue, "The Junior College in Air.erican Education," p. ^68. 

3 

•'^Johnson, "General Educational Chant;es," p. 22. 
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Johnson ass\Junod that tho happy individual vould be ono who adjusted well 
to his environmont, and so thoy wox'o not opposed to concepts of guidance 
vhich wore predicated on tho idoa of assessing an individual'^ strengths 
and weaknesses and helping him find a suitable place in an industrial 
society. They did not, for instance, follow the suggestion of George 
Counts that tha schools should cast students in a now mold to promote 
social reform,^ It was strictly a* capitalist society into which Wood 
and Johnson sought to guide junior coilogo students, a society no different 
frofft that accepted by other oorwiunity- jurdor college loaders. 

Tho Imoact of tho Eepros^Tlon 
Ahilo many universities and colleges fourid their env*ollments drop- 
ping during the depression, junior college enrollments, especially in 
public, low-tuition institutions, increased dramatically, A survey by 
Campbell in 1932 determined that 70 percent of all public jxinior colleges 
increased their enrolLnent during that year, with the average increase 
being near 26 percent. Some of the increase it was assumed, probably 
correctly, came from those students who would have goriO away from home 
to college if family finances would have pemittod it. But the bulk of the 
increase, it was further assuraod, came from youth who would hav6 gone to 
work had jobs boon available. It was the role played by tho junior college 
in combatting the idleness of youth that was most dramativ.od by tho com- 
.vanity- junior college national spokesmen during tho 1930 's. Surprisingly, 
the existence of the depression was seldom mentioned as evidence for the 

^George S. Counts, Dare the Schools Build a N'ew Social Order? (New 
York: John Day Co., 1932Tii~ ~ 

2 

Doak S. Campbe31, "Effects of the Depression," Junior Collo fm 
Journal . Ill (April, 1933) » 381, 
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valuo of somiprofossional training. Nor was it montionod as a target 

for jvmior college work^ that is, for the creation of educational programs 

aimod at easing community problems brous^ht on by the depression. The one 

connection that was drawn between the depression and the junior collefje 

offered an alternative to the idleness of youths an idleness that threatened 

i^ociety vath crime and degeneracy* 

Campbell warned junior college loaders that their pride in enrollment 

growth during the depression should be tempered with a concern for those 

students not in the junior college or on jobs, likely to fall into a life 

of delinquency and crime*^ As the depression was lifting, Campbell told 

do?kegate3 to the 1939 AAJC convention: 

. ♦ • tho significant result of the depression, so far as 

the Junior college is concerned, has boon that the public 

has been v^ade aware of the great importance of the problem 
of our youth of junior college age,^ 

As technology advanced, Campbell assured the delegates that the service 

provided by the CCC and the NTA as emergency measures would have to bo 

continued to keep youth out of trouble, and the public schools he asserted 

would logically incorporate the service,^ 

0, C, Colvert's presidential address to AAJC conventioners in 19^1 

was admonishment to them for allowing co/iditions to prevail that prevented 

junior colleges from doing the job that the CCC and the NYA stepped in to 

do; 

Had not wo of the junior colleges boon so busy trying to 
offer courses which would get our graduates into the senior 

■) ' ■ 

■^Doak S. O.mpboll, "EncouragGir.ent--or Groat Concern?," Junior Collopio 
Journal, VIII (November, 193?), 109. 

2 

Doak S. Canpbell, "Retrospect and Prospoct," Junior Collo,?o Journal . 
IX (y^y, 1939). ^2. — 

•^Ibid . 
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collogos instead of working and offering approp'ri&to and 
practical coursos — torninal coursos*.-for tho vast majority 
of tho junior collogo students , wo nit;ht have thought to 
ask for I and as a v-ssult of having asked, rocoivod tho 
privilege of trai^'^ng thoso yo\ing pooplo*^ 

Walter Crosby £olls offered six possible alternatives to tho problem 
of what to do with the millions of high school graduates who could not 
find Jobs and who were "not intellectually fitted nor economically able to 
ontor the established four-year colleges and universities.'^ They could 
bo kept at home, but "Sat^Jyi still finds some mischief for idle hands to 
do," They could bo turned adrift, learning lessons in the curriculum of 
vagrancy and crime in box cars and hobo Jungles. They could, as a third 

i 

alternative, er<d up in reform schools and penitentiaries, where society 

vo^old pay more to maintain them than in school. The army was a fourth 

alternative, but Eells warned military strength had a tendency to lead 

to wars. Continuing the CCC was Eells* fifth alternative to solve the 

youth problem I but he pointed out its high adrrdnistrative and exorbitant 

por worker cost. The sixth alternative was of course the Junior college, 

2 

the best one possible from the standpoint of both "safety and cost." In 
his speeches and articles. Bells constantly referred to a potential vaga- 
bond army of youth posing a great threat to orderly society. Youth sin- 
cerely seeking work would be easy recruits, according to Eells, for this 
armys 

At first, perhaps, they are honestly seeking work, but after 
repeated failure to find it, what is more natural than that 
this ragged, hxingry army of youth should lapse into a vagrant 



C. C, Col^'ort, "Terminal Education ar,d National Defense," Junior 
Collor.e Journal . XI (May, 19^1), 496. 

^Eells, "The Junior College and the Youth Problem, •> p, 10. 
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class, chum with dogonorato acsooiatos, pr^y upon society, 
and bocoMe potontial 'Criminals 

James Reynolds also emphasized tho dangers of idlonosss 

Idle youth • . * is not a healthy situation. To tolerate a 
condition contrary to nature is to court trouble. 'Ihoso four 
to six millions of boys and girls are for the most part ablo- 
bodied, energetic, ambitious youngsters • If we force them to 
loaf from two to three years » wo by the same token force upon 
them groat temptations to enter ways of crime, immorality* 
and otheir vices. Idle youth is a paradoxical condition, it 
just doesnH exist. If we close the doors to wholesome pur- 
suits, they will turn into the back alleys of unwholesome 
ones.^ 

. Community- junior college national spokesmen made it clear that tho 
'^youth problem" as they referred to the throat of degeneracy and disorder 
among youth, was not solely a depression problem, although the depression 
dramatized its existence. With the ago of job entry advancing with the 
increasing industrialization of the nation, the problem of restless youth, 
it was argued, would become an ever growing problem for society. Eells, 
making a case for terminal education, noted that "cold and dispassionate 
statistics collected annually by tho Federal Bureau of Investigation," even 
in 1939 and 19^0 when more employment was available, showed that the 18 
to 19 year old age group had the highest number of arrests. Eells admitted 
that it could not be proven that tho crimes would not have happened if the 
youth had been in junior colleges, but he stated that "the presumption is 
strong that the correlation between junior college attendance and arrests 
for crime is not high,"^ 



V/altor Crosby Eells, "The Tax Supported Junior Collogo During the Next 
Dec£ido," Bulletin of tho Dopartmont of Secordary^^Sohool ?rinoio<il 3, XLV 
(y^rch, 1933). 153-15^^ 
2 

Koynolds, "The Junior College ard Industrial Education," ?• 233. 

3 

^Eolls, V^hy Junior Collefce Tormln>-il Education , pp. 31-33. 
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C. A» Bowors has witton that oducators during the dopi^ossion who 
considorod themselves true followers of John Dov;oyi and few did not, 
dividod into two warring factions ovor tho extent to v^iich schools should 
try to reconstruct society by identifyins social ills and then deliboratoly 
using the schools to correct them,^ VJhatovor battles raged within the 
Progressive Education Association, and Bowors mentioned several, they did 
not seom to rouse the martial spirits of the community- junior college 
opokosmen in this study. These spokosmon identified roally only one ill| 
tho "youth problem," and they were agreed that the junior collogo should 
deliboratoly correct the problem by providing educational programs for 
youth. There was no hint of reconstructing society, merely preserving it. 

The Linp:erinp^ Dedication to Sfi'icient 
Educational Roor>q:anigation 

The efforts of Harpori Jordan, Lange and countless other educators 
at the turn of the century to restructure the American educational system 
for the sake of efficiency, with all of its different meanings » did not 
die in the succeeding generation of educators. The later efforts, however, 
did lose much of their zealous and crusading nature. Reorganization was 
not advocated in the 1920*s and 1930* s as the panacea for all educational 
ailments, but it was still recorrjriended to cure a good number of them. 

Much has already been made of tho fact that Koos, Cai?:pboll, Smith, 
Karbeson, and Zook stressed that the junior college should be considered 
part of secondary education, and accordingly they v/ero concerned about the 
total and efficient integration of all education between eloir.ontary and 
higher education. Wood and Hutchins also favored the sair^o plan of efficient 

^C. A» Bowers, The Progressivo Educator and tho Depression (New York: 
Random House, 3969)» 
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organization as the others, the 6-4 J+ plan, and for the sarr.o reasons, but 
they Were perfectly vdlling to allow the four-yoar junior oollo^o sogrr.ont 
to be called a ^'college*" They even accepted the idea that the junior 
oollogo should bestow the bachelor's degree. Only one inan in the group 
of spokesmen suggested that the jurdor college should be con.Jiderod a part 
of higher education arid suggested further that the developing 6-3-3-2 
pattern of organization had much going for it— Walter Crosby Eolls, Eells' 
suggestion ignited a controversy that lit up many heated discussions on 
the iTiatter.^ 

Eolls advanced his explosive spark at the 1930 AAJC convention, 
before pemanontly encasing it in his 1931 textbook on the junior college, 
Repeating Lange's earlier question of what manner of child should the 
junior college be, which Lange hir.self had answered in defense of the 
secondary nature of the junior college, Eolls suggested that nearly all 
of the advantages which proponents advanced on behalf of the 6 J|-4 plan 
could just as well be implemented in the existing 6^3-3-2 plan. There 
was no proof, argued 2ells, in either the saltatory theory of Hall or the 
theory of gradual develoj^r.ont of Thorndike that the psychological demands 
of adolescence were such that one form of educational organization was 
any better than the other. Trie overlapping of course content, an ineffi- 
ciency often condemned by 6-.4JI' advocates, Eells thought not altogether 
a bad thing if the material was important; and anyway he saw no reason 
why curriculum planners couW not olirrAnate most of the overlapping with^^ 
out merging institutions* Eells even challenged the argmont of economy 

"^Or^tted from consideration hero are Bor^e, Colvert, Johnson, Modskor, 
and Reynolds because they actually belonged to a later generation of junior 
college educators. None of them were involved in the controversy during 
this period over the 6-^*4 plan. 
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of tine, vordoring if a collogo should r.ot to^ch 4 student as much as pos- 
oiblo in a aot tino period rathoi* th^'^r* trying to altor tho tir.o in colloro 
for each student* Boforo ho was dono, S>>lls had chsllongod every argur^ont 
in support of the 6J>J* pLan.^ 

After attacking tho arguments in favor of tho 6J|^ plan, £olls 
r*ovod to a defense of the 6-3-3-2 plan. It vas sinply r.ore convenient, 
he said, to add a two-year progra^i to existing hig^i schools, something 
thct couJ.d bo easily done regardless of administrative and geographical 
conditions. It was good for a child, iolls vent on, to change onvirorimonts 
to sor.e extent and r^ake r^ew stir^ulating contacts, Tnore would be a greater 
chance to exert leadership in student clubs for junior college students 
since upporclassrr.en would not ce there to dordnato ther;. The junior college 
could help ease the transition for students destined x*or tho university, 
said Eolls, by providing two easy steps into higr*or education rather than 
a single trauxatic one. And there was sor.ething, argued Eolls, in maintain- 
ing a collegiate atniospJ'iere ; sor.ething hard enough to do in a junior college, 
he added, without the presence of high school students. After all, concluded 
Eolls, the psychology of going to college jteans something important to tho 

ambitious Arr^erican people--arid "the great American ar;bition is becoming the 

2 

great A.T,erican habit,*' 

Eells^ opposition, and there was r/uch of it, was quick to the counter- 
attack, Vibod accused Sells of satire in an open letter to Sells for the 
eyes of the AAJC meitbershipj Vood wxs certain no thoughtful rnan would 
soriously oppose experir^ienta^l efforts to breath life into secor^ary educa- 
tion, Rasporiding to Eells' title for his speech, V^ood asserted: 

H^Altor Crosby Soils, **Ihe JurAor College- -Vihat y-ar«nor of Child Shall 
This So?," Ju nior Collo^e JourrAl, I (February, 1931) i 311-318. 

^Ibid,, pp. 319-32?.. 
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You ask vjhat* mannor of child tho junior colics 50 is * ixj, 2 
^im inciinod to think that Ui-l^ss tho junior o^:.!!^?^ l^s^/i^^rs 
and the other mon in secondary-sch^c^l v>rk pr^Yido vi*^ 
vital organs quite scon, it vill still-bor^/^. 

Koos took a stab at the upstart Eolls in a raviev of Soils' fir^t i>t>oic on 

the junior college. Overall Koos thought that Soils r.^d ju.^*? & gcrod €»ffort 

to understar»d the junior college ar4 provided sot^ goyi irtsorj^Ation, but 

ho critici^iod severely Eells' hostile attitude tovard th^# CJfJ^ pl^r*, 

charging that 2^;11^ was more attwed to hi^ier edu'-^itior. t>^t €<&<^ondary 

education.^ 

The other cornmunity- jurdor college r^tior^l sj^/^sr^n r<;r^v^ thoir 
loyalty to the idea of the 6-^-4 plan, Harbison oontl/::^^ t^ the 
success of Pasadena Junior College, stressing econo-jilc? efficl^r^-;/, hi?h<?r 
standards for eleventh ar/l twelfth grade st^ode/kts, arid a hlgj^s prop^>rtion 
of junior college termirial students due to the fact that gvddar/>* voricers 
had four years to guide students instead of only two, Zo^k vsrr/^ ^snior 
colleges against too great an independence g re^nl/uJin^g a/* AAvC^ **i?*ie/;oe that 
the former Hapsburg possessions were moved by the spirit of irdep^jr^<yr*ce 
to build high tariff walls and thus sealed their ovn colli p-se, Tr^ L&sson 
for the junior college, Zook ciade clear, was th^t its s^ir/ival d^p^r/i^ 



Jaxos X, Wood, "An Open Letter," Junior Co 11^?^ I {K5.rch» 

1931). 392-393. 
2 

Leonard V. Koos, "V^ltor Crosby Soils, Th^ r ^ ir^io r Coll^r^, revi^^v 
of Tho Junior College , by Vialtor Crosby £olls, in i^vi^ , /Jl/JA 

(October, 1931)* 627-628. Koos loyalty to 3econda:ry ec;-^tlon vs^ 
tionable. He turned down an offer by President Coff^in at tho ^^r;lv<;rsity 
of Minnesota for a new appointfl:ent as P^searoh >rof^:ssor in Kiz:.^r x/5i>ea. 
tion in 1926, stating that he wished to rer^in in s^i^^yrA^ry ^^d'^o^tion. 
Had Koos accepted, he would have been th^; nation's first ^ot^ttor in 
higher education. Conger, "Leonard V. Koos," p. 73. 

^John Harbeson, "Integration 3^tv^^^n Hi^h Zc^.^l ^r/i y>llor^," 
SiorrA Educational News , mil (June, 193^), 2U2i2; s^ tUo }i;kTl^tlri, '7he 
•ixporimental Program at Pasadena," pp. 352-355. 
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upon intosrating itself vdth tho socorxlary school. Small indepondont 

juTiior collog0S> varnod Zook, woro outvorn and ur^oconomical; integration 

with tho loss of soma indepandenco was necessary for co-ordination, for 

tho oliraination of duplication, as v;oll as for survival,'^ 

Eolls did not continue tho rhetorical battle » content merely to see 

history go his way. He had never really taken a crusading stance in sup- 

port of the 6-3-3*2 plan, although thoso dovotod to tho cause of secondary 

education considered his call for more study of tho pros and oons of reorgani 

zation proof enough of his disloyalty. Ke did continue to suggest quietly 

that tho junior college moverriont had too iriUoh ^*inachino-gun variety, designed 

to bring down all of the game in sight/* and that junior colleges should be 

content to seek greatness in doing tho work of teaching freshmen and sopho- 

2 

tnores bettor than it had ever been done before, 2olls did suggest a 

compromise which nobody seemed to notice (and which probably would not have 

suited any of his opponents other than Wood and Kutchins anyway) to riake 

a three-level distinction among secondary, collegiate, and university or 
3 

higher education. Had the distinction been accepted, it is likely that 
tho majority of spokesmen would have continued to place the junior college 
in the "secondary" category rather than in the "collegiate'' one whore Eolls 
thought it should be* 

Despite all of tho tumult over tho reorganiaation of secondary educa- 
tion, however/the issue was losing its vitality. >iUch of the rhetoric in 
defense of the 6J|J| plan had the sound of uncritical loyalty rather than 

"^George F, Zook, "Junior College— Dependent or Independent?," Junior 
Collo;^e Journal , V (l^ay, 1935)» ^32-^36. 

2 

Eells, The Junior Cello p e, p. l6l; and ^-ialter Crosby Sells, "Tho Junio 
College«"ItJ; Q aracter and Prospects g"^N£A Journal , XXII (Kay, 1933), 158, 

-^Eells, The Junior College ^ p#|659« 
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vibrant enthusiasm. The ho&rt of tho plan v/hich had boon formed a gono3?a- 
tion boforo was efficiency, but a typo of efficiency losing its moaning to 
educators in the 1920's and 1930^s. Tho post-V/orld V/ar Qno educators con- 
tinued to repeat argiunents about saving ti;ne and xnonoy and encouraging rapid 
efficient student growth, but they no longer arguod to build a new society. 
In a way, thoy were paying respect to venerable ideas which were not dead, 
but dying. Almost without notice four- year junior colleges established, 
ton by 19^0# passed out of existence. After World \hr Two, California 
four-year junior colleges at Corapton, then Ventura, and finally Pasadena 
wore reconverted to two-year institutions—none were left in that state 
by 1955 The allegiance of junior college leaders to the idea of the four- 
year junior college, first broken by Eells, passed away too. 
* 

Friends and Ene:niQs 
In the ideological campaign of commxmity- junior college national 
spokesmen, they actually encountered few overt friends or enemies. Most 
of their problems appeared to them to be internal. The universities were 
both friends and foes, sometimes offering valuable support and sometimes 
exerting unwelcome control. Governments 1 too, wore sometimes generous, 
sometimes hostile. Many friends and enemies of the community* junior college 
movement during the 1920 's and 1930 's could probably be identified in terms 
of general social movements or economio forces, but in this section only 
two external forceS"One friend ar^l one foe— with specific identities will 
be discussed. They were singled out by the spokesmen as targets of friend- 
ship and of scorn. 

^Brick, Forum and Focus, pp. 85-86. 
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The onotny was a single man critical of the junior college movemont, 
and his ideas wore attacked with a defonsiveness not at all characteristic 
of the attack upon Soils. The man was George Herbert Palmer, professor 
eraoritus of philosophy at Harvard, who wrote two articles about the junior 
collose movement in the Atlantic Monthly in 192? • Palmer began his first 
article with an observation, a very perceptive one, that the astounding 
gro'^h (ho u.*;ed the term "torrent") in the number of jurdor colleges was 
happoning without any critical discussion of the merits of those institu** 
tions. After noting the lack of criticism, i^almer advaiiccd to provide so:ne, 
iViorica had developed a unique collegiate system, Palmer argued, which mixed 
together for four crucial years three distinct elements in /jr.erican society— 
men headed for business, men headed for the professions, and a group that 
Palmer labeled '^amateur scholars*' who wore "cultivatod persons, caring for 
much besides money-making." This later group v;as Palmer's concern: "Thoy 
are our true aristocrats, keeping our precious democracy wholosomoj' They 
lived in the common neighborhoods and talked sense to their neighbors. They 
were what Germany did not have and thus made the difference between democracy' 

and totalitarianism. The junior college movement, charged Palmer, threatened 

* 1 
to* destroy this vital element in American democracy. 

The threat that the junior college movement posed for the "amateur 

scholar" was no less, in Palmer's eyes, than a threat to destroy four-year 

colleges altogether. If the junior college system ever becomes complete, 

prophesiaed Palmer, "our colleges would turn into professional schools and 

» 2 
this important class of amate^ir scholar would disappear," 

''"GeorgQ Herbert Palmer, "The Junior College," Atlantic Monthly . April, 
1927, pp, ^97-^99- 

^Ibid,; p, k99. 
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In another issuo of tho Atl^.ntiv^ Monthly; a few months later, Palmer 
announcod his retire*TiOnt from the battlo against tho Junior college, apolo- 
Ciiinj^ that ho was too old to carry on tho f ightV Ho announced that nany 
letters had come to him from parents of junior collogue students telling of 
harm done to thoir children by junior colleges. Tho harm was not specified » 
but Palmer advised parents to refuse taxation for junior colleges and to 
send thoir children away from homo to college. He also announced that 
several of his correspondents advised him that he was taking the increase 
in tho number of junior colleges too seriously, charging that they were "only 
advertisements for real-estate speculation" and that is why "they abound 
in the least settled parts of our country," Despite this advice, Palmer 
did not retire from the fight in frivolity. In a final warning to his 
readers, pleading with them to be suspicious of junior colleges. Palmer 
shifted his concern from the class of amateur scholars to the poorer classes 
of society: 

Mistakes here fall hardest on our poorer classes. Wo yho 
are in easier circumstances should regard ourselves as trus- 
tees for them, Vfe can inform ourselves and get the educa^ 
tion we want elsewhere if not at homo. But one of the chief 
hardships of the poor is that they are tied to a single spot 
and must take what they are told is gqod,l 

The response of most community- junior national spokesmen to Palmer's 
charges was at first defensive, reassuring all that the traditional N'ew 
England college would survive, that the amateur scholar would also survive, 
and that the masses^-never specifying the poor—would receive good treat- 
ment in junior colleges, T^ey later responded to Palmer's criticisms in 
a more offensive fashion, clothing the junior college movement in tho garb 
of democracy— doing for all what the liberal-arts college did for only a 

^George Herbert Palmer, "The Junior College Again," Atlantic Konthly. 
December, 192?, p, 83O, 
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feiw. IJoils, shlfbjjpg roles from antagonist to dofondor of the oonununity- 

Junior collego ideology, made his response as a part of his junior college 

textbook, EoUs confessed that the scholarly typo admired by Pal^ner was 

in fact vanishing in the American educational system* The villain, however, 

was not the junior college, insisted Eells, but rather the pressure for 

specialization being forced down upon all colleges from the universities 

above. It was possible, stated Eells, that the junior college would in 

fact save the amateur from complete extermination, rather than hastening 

the process. Concluded Eells s 

(The junior college ) offers an opportunity to multiply and 
magnify many fold some of the best elements of cultural 
education for which institutions of the Now England typo 
have so valiently stood in the past. 

The junior collego proposes to democratize culture by dif- 
fusing it among the masses.-'- 

George F. Zook, admittedly a '^higher education" man, also attempted 
to divert Palmer *s fears into hopes. Zook's main point was that junior 
colleges would not take all freshmen and sophomore students by any means^ 
They would actually, protect the four-year colleges and universities, argued 
Zook, by serving the masses and allowing the more scholarly institutions 
to work with a better type of student. Although junior colleges did have 
program^ for college boxznd students and pre-professional students, Zook 
explained, they would serve primarily a third type of group— students fitted 
by nature and interest to semiprofessions in business, home economics, tech- 
nichal work, and possibly teaching. Zook assured the four-year colleges and 
universities that there would be an ample student population for all typos 

■^Eells, The Junior Collefto , pp. 3^-3^5. 
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of institutions, and that the junior collogos voro doing thorn a se^:*vico 
by accommodating this lower grade of student 

Retreating from the battlofiold as ho said he would, Paliter was a 
short-lived foe of the junior collie go moverr.ent. No prominent figure emerged 
to continue the fight. Fifteen years later, V^llliam H» Cowley, also using 
the pages of the Atlantic Monthly , again sounded the alarm that the four- 
year college was being threatened, but his accusations were directed against 
Robert K. Kutchins' e.f forts at the University of Chicago* not the junior 
college movement. In fact, Cowley quoted Eells, then Executive Secretary 

of AAJC, as opposed to Kutchins' idea to grant the bachelor's degree at the 

2 

end of junior college* No one at all, at least no one whom the community* 
junior college national spokesmen felt called upon to answer, continued to 
press the question raised by Palmer concerning inferior education for the 
poor. 

An exhaustive listing of all of the friervis of the community- junior 
college movement would indeed involve a lengthy project. Frora the perspeo- 
tive of this study, however, it can bo said that one suppor ting agent— the 
General Education 5oard— was most clearly identified by community- junior 
college national spokesmen during this era as the greatest assistance in 
formulating and propagating ideas on junior colleges. The junior college 
movement really had little to fear from isolated individuals, like Palmer, 
sounding academic alarms when it had the financial and organizational help 
of a leading educational foundation. 

"''George F. Zook, ''Is the Junior Collego a Menace or a Boon?,'' School 
Review, XXXVII (June, 1929 )» ^18-^19 • " 

2 

William H. Cowley, "The Vfer on the College, » Ablantic Monthly , June, 
19^2, pp. 719-726 ; Eells explains his defection from the plans of his alma 
mater in Walter Crosby Bells ♦ "Developments in Higher Education- -Wise and 
Other w. ie , Journal of the , American Association of ColleRiate Reg^istrars . 
XVII (July, 19^2), iy?5. 
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AAJC had been looking for such support for years • In 1926 

Smth, then President of AAJC, roportod to the /uWC oonvontion that a co^n- 

inittoo was being formed to begin a search for foundational support,'^ No 

fomvdation support was forthcoming! hovover. In 1930, when tho Carnegie 

Co4Tjnission decided to invest in a study of higher education in California, 

in large part to formulate natiortal rocon-jnondations for junior college 

devolopxent, AAJC was struggling along with a total yearly budget just 

over $2,000 and no salaried staff. It is probable that Doak S. Campbell 

was instrumental in securing the asjir.tanoo of the General Education Board 

in 1939 which gave a major boost to AAJC, Itie General Education Board had 

funded rnany projects f^r the Commission on Curriculum Problems and Research 

of tho Southern Association of Schools and Colleges, of which Campbell was 
3 

a member • Campbell chaired the AAJC Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education which was formed in 1939 to spearhead efforts for a greater 
emphasis on terminal education, and it was natural that he turned to the 
General Education Board for backing. Dr# Robert J, Havingfiurst, director 
of general education for the General Education Board, met with the AAJC 
Commission and was receptive to their idea for a major study of the status 
and potential of terminal education in junior colleges, and he promised to 
take them to the General Education Board. 

Members of the Commission fretted during the later part of 1939 as 

'■1 ■ . ■ 

Havinghurst's phoposal for support of the study was tabled by the General 
Education Board, which was involved in determining its role vis-a-vis tho 

"^L. Vu Smith, in a discussion during the business; session, Procoedinp.s 
of the Seventh Ayyiual AAJC Meeting (Jackson, Mississippi^ 1926), p, 60, 

2 

Brick, Forxxm and Focus , p« 55* 
-^Fawcett, "Doak S, Campbell," p. 78. 
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new World V&r in Europo.^ Finally, in Docombor, 1939» tho General Educa- 
tion Board considorod tho matter anfl provided a ;v25»000 grant to tho Con- 
mission for a one-year study "concernod particularly vdth coursos and 
curricula of a semiprofessional and general character designed to give this 
increasing body of young people greater economic competence and civic reopen- 
sibility." In 19^0 the General Education Board provided nearly twice as 
much money for a continuation of the study and another $60,000 to eight 

institutions, six of which were public junior colleges, for specific insti- 

3 

tutional programs or studies in terminal education* 

The impact of the Junior College Terminal Education study was not 
as far reaching as other projects financed by the General Education Board, 
such as Columbians Lincoln School or the Progressive Education (or Eight- 
Year) study. The Commission allowed Eells great freedom in conducting the 
study, apparently forgiving him for his disloyalty to the 6Jf Jl plan a 
decade earlier. The main products of the study were two books by Eells 
>d>ich have already been frequently quoted in this chapter, Tho Prosont 
Status of Terminal Education and V<hy Junior Collo^ye Terminal Education? ,^ 

^Letter from Vfelter Crosby Eells to Members of the AAJC Policy Com- 
mittee, November 14, 1939, AAJC Archives ♦ "Policy Committee^' was tho 
original name given to the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education* 

S/altor Crosby Eolls, "Junior College Terminal Education,'^ Junior 
Colios^Q Journal * X (January, 19^0), Zkk. 

-'Sells, The Present Status of Terminal Education * pp. 188-190. 

Other junior college spokesmen in this study who wore members of the 
AAJC Commission on Junior College Terminal Education, besides Campbell the 
chairman and Eells the director, were Koos, Zook, Colvert, and Kodsker* 
The total number on the Commission was thirteen* ^ 

5 ' 

A third volume of lesser significance did result from the study, but 
it was only a bibliography of literature on terminal education. Lois E. 
Engleman and Walter Crosby Eells, The Literature of Junior Collof^.e Terminal 
Educatio n (Vfetshington, D.C. : American Association of Junior Colleges, 19^1). 
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Thoy added nothing now to the basic argomonts in favor of terminal education, 
but they synthesized the old argurr.ents and presented a forceful case for 
the need for terminal education and its unfortunate neglect ♦ The books 
e*-riphasizod, as might be expected, the different levels of student abilities 
on a single scale of intelligence, the needs of the economy and the society, 
the importance of guidance, and the general idea of the semiprofossions— 
in short, all tho standard features of rhetoric on the junior college during 
the 1920^5 and 1930*3. Vhatbvcr ir.pact EoIIg" books might have had on 
the coiTimunity- junior college movement, and such influence is always difficult 
to measure, it was probably less significant than tho fact that the General 
Education Board grant allowed AAJC to grow into a sizeable organization, 
recognizably at the forefront of. junior college development » Tho budgeting 
and staffing of the terminal education was not independent of tho AAJC 
operating budget arid staff, Eells, \fao was half-time director of the study 
admitted that his work was so "closely intertwined" that he made no effort 
to keep his two jobs entirely distinct*^ After the war, other foundations 
would come to the support of allowing it to continue, in the words of 

Michael Brick, as the forutn and focus of the community- junior college movement • 

^ Rhetoric and aeillty 

The specific purpose of this study is to determine the major ideas 
and ideals expressed by community- junior college spokesmen regarding educa- 
tion and society. With such a focus, one could easily be led to a distorted 
fxcture of v*iat community-junior colloges were actually like. Such a 
distortion could be the natural result of a focus on ideals rather than 

\'alter Crosby Sells, "Annual Report of tho Executive Secretary," 
Junior College Journal . XI (Kay, 19^1), ^^8s, 

2 

Brick, Forum and Focus, pp. 57-61, 
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actualities and also a rosult of the fact that ideologies, by their very 
nature, tend to obscure reality in order to obtain allogionce to the ab- 
stract ♦ To keep an historical perspective of general corrjnunity- junior 
college development vhilo tracing its ideological devoloptnont , it rright 
be well to touch briefly upon the matter of institutional growth, to con- 
pare rhetoric with reality. 

First of all it should be noted that the \mity existing in the 
corrjnunity- junior college ideology during the 1920/s and 1930's stands in 
sharp contrast to the diversity of institutions operating under the name 
of ^'junior colleges." Mention has already been fnade of the split between 
public and private junior colleges, denied in the ideology but happening 
in actuality. At the beginning of the 1920^ s, private junior colleges 
outnumbered public ones two to one and held firra control over AAJC. Of 
the twenty-two junior colleges represented at the 1920 organizational 
meeting of AAJC, only five were public, and none of these wore junior 
colleges in California, the state that was leading the movement by 19^0,^ 
KoDowell identified 39 public junior colleges at the end of World War One; 
by 19^0 the number had increased to 258. While still in the minority (the 
number of private junior colleges in 19^0 was 31?) among junior college 

institutions, the public junior colleges enrolled over two-thirds of all 

2 

junior college students. Increasingly, the rhetoric of the community- 
junior college was geared to local, public junior colleges to the exclusion 
of the private colleges, despite conscious efforts to be all inclusive. 

^Walter Crosby Sells, Junior College Patriarchs," Junior CoIIoko . 
Journal, X (February, 19^0), 307-309. 

2 

Walter Crosby Eells, ed., Amorican Junior Colleges (Washington, D.C. 
American Council on Education, 19^0), p. 18. i 
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Thore were other specific types of jxmior collegos that could be 
mentioned , but they too seemed to have little effect upon the general 
rhetoric generated by the corninunity- junior college movement. Some junior 
colleges \i»^i3ted within universities, as integral units or as branch cam- 
puses, and others were unmistakably technical institutes. Kany of the 
private colleges were denominational with a religious curriculum dominant, 
but this feature was only footnoted upon occasion in the writings of com* 
munity- junior college spokesmen. All types of junior colleges had an 
interest in preparatory and/or terminal programs and thus the t-^rminology 
of the community- junior spokesmen was not foreign to any of them. On the 
other hand, the full range of interests represented in the community- junior 
college movement more and more typified the community, public type of junior 
college. 

Some new purposes for community- junior colleges began to appear in 
the stated goals of the national spokesmen during the 1920 's and 1930 's-- 
adult education and community service--generally reflecting actual programs 
being developed. These were minor thomos indeed compared to the major 
emphasis upon terminal education arid gxiidance, but their growth after 
World War Two would be sufficient to make the term ^'community- junior college" 
take on a special significance. Walter Crosby Eells wrote the most about 
the role of junior colleges in adult education, but this departure from 
the mainstream of junior college thought found few more followers in his 
day than his campaign to relocate the junior college in higher, rather than 
secondary, education.''" The community service function of community- junior 

^ells made a strong case for adult education in the junior college 
in several of his articles. See "Adjustments in the Junior College Curriculum, 
p. k09l "Adult Education in California Junior Colleges," Junior Collogo 
Journal . V (X&y, 1935) • '^S; and "Pioneer Trail or Educational Highway," 
Junior College Journal . (Novombor, 1935)t 55-56t 
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colleges was not singled out by any of the spoKesnen for repeated emphasis, 
but occasional remarks about serving the local cojxmunity in various ways 
appeared here and there in the literature. It is probable that the minor 
rolo played by adult education and coinmunity service in the community- junior 
college ideology corresponded in large part with meager community-j^jmior col- 
lege programs in those areas. At any rate, the turn in the ideology toward 
emphasis upon the local community had not yet become a noticeable shift by 
im. 

A final note of realism has been souTidod already in the arguments of 
the community- junior college national spokesmen, but its importance is such 
that it bears repeating* Despite the ideological consensus reached by the 
spokesmen on the need to promote more tenni.nal education, an agreement evon 
extending to what was the most effective means to achieve that end— a system 
of guidance, students who attended community- junior colleges throughout this 
period (and indeed after) continued to enroll, in the ratio of two to one, 
in university transfer programs. The percentage of students actually trans- 
ferring on to four-year colleges and universities remained quite constant, 
too, varying slightly fron fifty percent of the number enrolling in transfer 
curricula,. The refusal of so-called "terminal students'V to enroll in terminal 
curricula was destined to remain to the present day a continuing source of 
both challenge and fnjistration for adherents to the community- junior college 
ideology. 
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ACC2fTW;CS WITHOUT UiQEKSTAUDIKG 

Before V/orld >/ar Or»o, tho co^rjrturiity* ju/iior college was r.oro of an 
idea than an institution. During tho 1920*s and 1930' e, tho corrjriunity- 
junior collogo struggled to ost^blish itsoif, in soM.£oTm or anothor, 
vdthin the structxxra of Axoric-in education. During thoso formative years, 
cox.TiUnity- junior colleges had to face tho divisive problorr* of reconciling 
theory and practice ar^ at tho sane tiir.o regain urJifiod enough to win 
public support for their cotwon cau^e, So^iO statos vero notably success** 
ful before the 19^0's, particularly California^ in building a viable system 
of G0,TuT»xxnity- junior colleges, but ir.ost of tho nation did not accept the 
fledgling institutions as bona fide institutions in Asiorican education 
u/itil the end of World Vj!ar Two. - » ^ 

Then, almost overnight, the co7AU/<ity-Juriior college was accepted into 
tho nationwide American educatior^al system as a full-fledgod n-ember. To all 
appearances, and perhaps in fact, this was a result of the "flood-tide" of 
students pouring into high^^^^^cation after t^io war, rather than the result 
of public subscription to the C03rjf;uriity- ju/iior college ideology which had 
boon in the making for half a century. V^^^atever the cause, the acceptance 
o;" the cotTuT.unity- junior college was complete. Presidential corfimissions, KSA 
cor;.Tdttees, various rational fou/jdations, ar^id the r*atior-al news media supported 
and popxilarized the case for the cor.^anity-ju/iior college, Thero was no no- 
tablo opposition. By 19?0, AAJC listed ovor gm thousand institutional 



nombers from all 50 states er.rolli/:g n^^riy tvo ^i^vi <r^5-h^lf ;dlli^/v stw^nts, 

r*oro than the total of frashirion and ^oph^^XiC^r^r sVic^r.ts ii^ th^ A^tio/*^^ foi^r* 

yoar colloges and urAversities.^ 

At the same time that the com^Aty^^dor coHj^t^ v^s ac-hi^ving 

security as an institution, it coritinusd to £tra;?gla vltr* ^u^s- 

tions concerning its purpose in society and the iide^l c'^rrl^^l^^'t for vorkers 

in an irtdustrial state. The struggle vas an e-/:a5 pirating om^ air^e ther« 

Wore few leaders sounding ideological trit?is v!^ich stir^c^ t^j^por^ly^ chor^z^ 

in the rhetoric of th^; national spokesmen for the ^r/i^TJhu^^* Mmr/i J. 

Gleazer, Jr. was aware of this lack of ideological le-aier^hip in t^jTs^^King 

ideas on the role of the corrjnurdty.juTiior college. In his first i^ras^^l 

report to AAJC as its new Executive Director in 195^» Oleaz^r &r.prhts^ his 

regret that articulate leaders such as Harper , J<irdanri Lsr^ge, ar/S Ir^o^ 6id 

not have counterparts in the 1950's* Ke vent on to s^y; 

• • • it is st^'iking to note that a majority of the **i*Je4i 
people" in the field have been urdversity presidenirs ar/i ih-e 
attention of some of these r.en was given less to t?.e r>it*sjh& 
of the junior college than to the i.t;pro7er.ent of tr^^ vsAy^rtiiy 
structure and program which might result fro^n ellMr^ting the 
freshmen arid sophomore years. >i;at I am saying is th-4t tJ;<yre 
are thinkers and spokesmen needed in t?*is J^unlor coll-^ge ti^t4 
as it grows in stature arii rnaturity*^ 

Although community- Junior college leaders were ^j^^rt/A t^>at ttie j/ohlic 
did not understated their institution arjd often referre^i to aft **i^efttity <^rl-* 
sis,** the lack of public understatiding did not seest to hi/^er th-e grovth of 
their institutions* Jesse P. Bogue, when he was 2xeot;?tive Socr^^ry of AAJC,^ 

^ Directory of AAJC, 1971. p. 6, 

2 ' 
Edmu/id J* Gloazer, Jr., '^Sbcecutive £drector*s .^>5port to th« ^.n*ertean 

Association of Junior Colleges Junior ColW^ J<y;ry>4l. ZXIZ (5C4y, 19^9) t 55^. 
3 

-^The title of AAJC's director changed fro« i^ze^niv^ ^^tr^tary 
Executive Director in 1953 when Oleazer succeeded Sog-ie ir# the x>$itlon. See 
Brick, ?brun and Focus, p* 48« 



notod thi3 irony of the public's aocoptur.co of cor-^nunity- j^o/iior collo^os 

without andorstanding thorn, Bo^uo rooortod that & stato lo.^i&lator had 

saiu to him shortly aftor tho ond of V.orld V/ar Tv;o: 

"Wo boliove in juAior coIIogos and vrant thom, V.o aro 
ready to act, but vo don't knov onougli about this phaso of 
education to draft a bill."*'- 

CoiTipiunity- junior coHo^^^o national spokosj.on triod to ovorcoF^e thoir 
so-callod ''identity crisis'^ durin.^ tho 1950 's and 1960'r* with a now narr.o 
and a now imago. They cogan to speaks uncorr.fortably at first* of the "cot.- 
niunity college," and thoy carefully dofinod an over growing sot of func^ions-- 
orancifor, torninal, and general education; adult education; corrjnunity service; 
the roiaodial or salvage function; student personnel borvicos; etc, Erat 
an asroement upon a nan;e and functions was not enougl;, Tho underlying 
ideology of the movement which would give r-.oaning to tho functions, and 
perhaps help establish priorities arr.ong then, re^tained blurred. Thoro did 
not appear to be wen who could place the "coronurdty college's" role in 
sharp focus. 

Tho lack of profound thinkers nay have been tho rr^Jor weakness in 
coruWnity- junior college leadership, as Cleazer suggested. Speculation 
raises other possibilities. It could have been that bureaucratization 
infoc'Ced the cor.raunity- junior college rr.ovorr.ont , causing its loaders to 
think in torrr.s of perpetuating certain activities and reinforcing tho 
value of routine functions. Once tho rxvQ.xont itself began to stabilize, 
it is possible that new vistas seexed loss enticing than secure operations. 
V-hon Morlo Curti revised his book on tho social ideas of Ar.orican educators 
in 1959 (it was originally published in 1935 )i ho stated that a sirdlar 

Jesse f^. 2ogue» "Sorco Critical ri^oblor^s in Junior Colleges," 
California Journal of Secondary rMuc^tlm . XXII (March, 19^7), 1^5, 
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bios'i^uphical st\idy of tho rcoro contor;.5o:'ury period should probably not bo 
attc.T.p-God since fow loaders stand out;"^ poTC^^ps thon tho shorta^o of 
inj;jirint; con^nunity- junior cello ,:;o loaders is not unusual for tho ti^os. 
Vhon a^-ain, it may bo that contoixiporary ccn-jr.unix.y-. Junior coll'.>so apokos- 
r.:on havo in fact constructod rich idooloj^cal supports for tho r.ovomont, 
and that thoir precise naturo eludes thooo who unconsciously share tho 
Ga?.o ideological outlook and thus cannot question it critically. 

To continue speculation about '<fr.y tho present c^noration of cOiTjr.unity- 
jurdor calloge national spokasMon lack^; a forceful ideology, tho r*othodology 
of this study should not bo overlooked, Tho publishing criterion that 
dotorminod who spokesmen ^o > studied opora'cod in favor of selecting 
pacriarchs in x.ho movenont vho>. for the koso oc^rt, havo boon publishing 
choir thoughts on tho coMunity- junior collogo over several decades. Xany 
exciting nev writers on the corur^ujoity- j'unior collogo scone v;ho are trying 
oo infuse contemporary and powerful ideas into the ideological support for 
xho rnovenont have not been considered, and this oraission will be discussed 
r.ore fully in Chapter V, £ut to try to separate now ideological components 
which ;>rill be lasting fro,T* those v/i^ich are fleeting is no easy rr.atter. Tho 
writings of tho older statosnten of the noveir.ont are probably still the host 
historical sources with which to deteri-^ine ideological trends, 

Kor the most part, tho social role conceived for the community- junior 
college in tho ideological view of tho national spokesr.on during the past 
quarter century has developed few new aspects. Tho now or.phasis on Fioro 
co-,prohonsive functions to convert tho ''Junior collogo^' into a "cori/iunity 
college^' was not symptomatic of any nev idoological impulse. Encyclopedic 
listings of functions, gro/dng in length from year to year, had a spiritless 

^Curti, The Social Ideaf^; of Arorioar Educators , pp. xxv-xxvii. 
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quality to thom. Ho functiori soor.od to ir.oro oi^ 1^^^;:; ir.portir»t th^n 
any othor; fev idoological can;;^ai jns v/jro Launched "wO or^cov.-i^o scr.j ^r.i 
discourage othors. Thero continuod to bo nuoh discussior* -icout too 
transfor students and too few torroinal studonts, and tho ixcort^r.^o of 
xor^ vocational curricula and moro effoctivo guidanco vas consistently 
uphold. But the dtsoussions woro diffo;*ont fro^-n those i- tho past in ono 
ir.portant way: thoy wore aimod at ways to irr*prov6 society, not to perfect 
it. Vihilo son;o missionary zeal linserod, the now generation of corrjuxnity- 
junior college national spokesraen sounded more like rranagers of business 
firrr^o, willing to accept reasonable profits and deter^ninod to insure the 
steady growth of their product. Tne entrepreneurs of the co;a-nuriity- junior 
college nover;Qnt who were set upon building a new enterprise to fulfill a 
dream belonged to the past. 

N ow Spokosrr.en for the CorTr.unity- Junior 
Colle;?e Movo^-^Qnt 

In this char^-er, as in the last, an introduction of the poriod's 
selected national co^^i^unity- jurdor colloge spokesmen will precede a topical 
analysis of major aspects of the developing corr^Tiuj^ity- junior college ideology, 
rive of the spokesmen received a brief introduction in Cnapter III-.-John5on, 
Reynolds. Medsker, Colvert, and Boguo-. since thoir entry into the co7uvJinity. 
j'onior college movement came near the end of tho 1930's, In addition to 
these five, two newcomers will bo di3cucsed--2dmur.d J. Gloaz^r, Jr. and 
S. y^rtorana—and some continuing voices from the past will co consi^.or^'jd 
also* 

3. Lamar Johnson, it will be romomborod, launched hio caroor at 
Stephens College in the 1930' s, taking up many of the concorns for prcrrossive 
life -adjustment curricula that had characterized the lifetime efforts of 

o 
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\iz ovr» i*oputatiori as a staur^ch ar»d a/vicul^to cIoro/»cior of r^on^iral o'iuca- 
^ior. for evaryortO* Ihoro vas a f^oli^^ a:;or.r; r^iny cor^rjjj'.ity^^urdor colLo£o 
l^Ckiors that gonoral oduca^ior*^ at IcuJt in tAeir ir.^titutior^s , should to 
a curricuiw'i of citizenship trair*ir»2 f^*-'*^ torninal studonts o/,ly, Askod by 
AAv'C Cor^"*itt6o on Curriculw:; and /^ult education to proparo a report for 
worship on general education, John > on attac]<od this linitod concoption 
of gonoral edvicax^ion and er.pl'*a3iaod that ovory student noodod gonoral train- 
in-: 

r;o ;;:irdlos3 of v/hothcr he ib roir.i; ^o co a Lavr,'<>r or a fillin^- 
s^^^ion oporator» a librarian or a socreitary, no v;ill to a 
civiion, • , , Vnoro is ar;on:; oc*uo:.tors jonoral a:^roo;'jnt 
asou^ Lno objoctivos of ,^on':^rc:l ^:;uGation> about v.o typo of 
civis-on vra want Lrain'va in our jcnoo-i-s ano coa^o.^os, inoro 
is, however, a vide di7ergono3 of opirdon about Vno best 
r.eans of achieving those objectives*^ 

CorAr.sori ofTorod his sug^^estion on the cost noans of achieving general 
education in the co;^^unity- junior collo.^o in the sa:?:o article* Ho id* ,tifiod 
five v/yjz, of general education«-the Orcat Z>oOi<s approach, a study of the 
liw^^ral arts, surveys of fields of Icnowled^o, Individ uali^ed study, and 
f-or.ctional subject r-atter cased on ''lifo-needs of students and on the 
der^ands of the society in vhich they are going to livo^'-^arid then preceded 
to ar~ruo by eliniriation that the lator approach vas the correct one in 
csrj'.u-nity- jurdor colleges. The Grec.t Books approach and a study of a 
licoral arts curricuLjLrrij Johnson stated, were quite suitable for a hir7*ly 
S3-cOOtod, intelligent study body, but not the rcasses four.d in tho ju/iior 
colleges. Individualized study Johnson considered desirable for all, but 
It vas clearly too expensive a proposition for the large nUL^:bers of junior 



Lar^r Johnson, "Patterns of General Education,^' Junior Colle,^^ 
Journal, Xai (October, 19^6), ^5, 
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collego students to be individually tutored. Johnson a?:>rovQd of tho survey 

courso idoa in broad fields of knovlcdjo, but ho thou;;:vt that its ovorall 

ir.pact would be a lirrdted one, no concludod: 

It is clear to tho witor . . . that tho *unior collogo 
curricula-r. should rr.ovo in tho direction of tho functional 
suoject Fritter approach, vath subjoct natter soloctod on the 
.")asis of life-needs of the Arr.orican citison, instruction offered 
and counseling provided on tho basis of individual student needs 
and interests 

The question of dotorrriining an Ar*orioan citizen's "life-needs" is 

so;cothing that will bo considered more carefully later, but here it is 

appropriate to discuss Johnson's effort to r^ake such a determination, A 

grant fro:i the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancercont of Teaching allowed 

Johnson to conduct a fourteen raonth study during 1950-1951 to determine the 

content of an appropriate general education curriculu^ii for junior colleges 

and to help junior colleges overcorr.e whatever probloris rrlgl'^t exist in 

establishing such a curriculwn, Tne study was to be in California, a state 

in Vi-hich the Carnegie Foundation had already invested considerable funds 

advancing the jur>ior college raoverr.ent. Johnson p;oved to the campus of the 

University of Califorrda at Los Angeles to conduct the study, and he has 

ror.ained there as a professor of highoi* education ever oix;cet Cut of the 

study cane a book» Genoral Zducation in Action , explairdng the methods and 

2 

oatcor^es of the study, 

Johnson brought together jurdor college personnel in California in 
workshops and QonfeTences in an effort to roach consonsus on genoral educa- 
tion, workshops were neld during tho su-Tjr.ors of 1950 and 1951, and conferences 
durin.i; the year found Johnson on 41 various car*pusos working with 4,300 

"Mi*. P- 50, 

^iB. Lamar Johnson, GQneral Education in Action (V^ashington, D.C, : 
A;corican Council on iiducation, 1952 )• 
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participants in the study. Tho first siL-r^nor workshop sot an ir^portant mark 
by uccopting Johnson's roco^uT.endation that gonoral education should bo 
dofinod in '^outco?^*es , '' rathor than courjo content or learning processes. 
Twelve goals of general education were forrvally specified by tho 1950 
workshop, prefaced vdth, their insistence that general education complo.^ontod 
rathor than conflicted vdth vocational education and that ^jeneral education, 
to be truly functioTul would have to bo adapted to the different ''exporiences, 
needs, capacities > interests, and aspirations" which characterized the di- 
verse junior college student population*^ As more general education con- 
ferences^ took place dui^ing I95O-I95I, Johnson found that tho idea of a 
general education curriculurri based on bohavioral outcorrios, stated in terms 
of life-ad justruont and life-needs, and differing according to the differing 
needs of various types of students, was in favor throughout the state. The 
difference aiT»ong California junior college educators over such natters as 
"intellectual'* vs. "the whole person" emphasis , specific genei^al education 
courses or general education in all courses, and the ratio of required to 



Ibid , , p. 3, The twelve goals of general education, which tho work- 
shop r.ombers resolved must be measured behaviorally, were to help each 
student increase his copipetence in: (1) Exercising tho privileges and 
responsibilities of derr.ocratic citizenship; (2) Developing a set of sound ' 
moral and spiritual values oy which ho guides his life; (3) Expressing his 
thoughts clearly in speaking and vriting, ar-d in reading and listoninr; 
with understanding; (4) Using the basic r^thonatical and r.ochanical skills 
necessary in everyday life; (5) Using r;othods of critical thinking for the 
solution of problems and for the discrirrination ariong values; (6) Under- 
standing his cultural heritage so that ho rviay gain a perspective of his 
ti,r,o and place in the world; (?) Understanding his interaction with his 
biological and physical environ.T,ent so that he may bettor adjust to and 
inprove that environment; (8) Maintaining good mental and physical health 
for hi:nself, his family, and his comunity; (9) Developing a balanced 
porsonal and social adjustr.ont; (10) Sharing in the dovelopmont of a 
satisfactory hom« and family life; (11) Achieving a satisfactory vocational 
adjustment; and (12) Taking part in come for^Ti of satisfying creative 
activity and in appreciating the creative activities of others. 
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oioctivo i^onoral education coui-'^os, did not soom as important to Johnson 

as tho cOiHinon agpoomnt on goals and on functional, bohavioral nioans."^ 

Vho valuo of gonoral education for tho individual and society was 

consistently expressed by Johnson in xur.ctional torins too. It would 

countoi-act tho rising divorce rato^ curb nontal disorders » provide accopt- 

able activities to fill tho loisure-tirr.o needs of A^noricans, underscore 

cori-uTion huraanity, and be a stop toward lasting world poaoo, Tho utility 

of gonor$.l education was such» argued Johnson^ that it should appeal to 

tho practicality of those urging movo vocational studies. Xoro enployeos 

lose their^jobs because of ''undesirablo character traits," Johnson stated, 

than lack of technical skills, and he quoted a study which set the ratio 
2 

at nine to one. Thus, Johnson's definition of gonoral education was not 
groatly different from tho emphasis placod on '*ter/nlnal education" before 
Vibrld v/ar One. V^hile he did emphasize r-iore the devolop.'nent of self- 
fuli'illing, individual leisure-time activities and denied that junior 
colleges should build a general education curriculum for one particular 
intormodiate class in society, his idea of the good worker and the good 
citizen, and the proper means of training such a persion, did not seem to 
vary a great deal from earlier aims of tho compiunity. junicr college ide- 
ology. It will be noted several times in the pages >/aich follow that 
several loaders in the comunity- junior college movement called for a 
now dedication to gonoral education in the 19^0 »s and 1950^ s, as opposed 
to what they thought had been an earlier emphasis upon terminal and 
vocational education. In most cases we will see that those leaders, liko 
Johnson, repeated more of the ideas of the terminal education advocates 
than they challenged. 

1 2 
Ibid . . pp. 30-52. Ibj:d., pp. ^^5, 
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hwt if Johnson was traditional in his aims for gonoral education, 

this did not carry ovoi" to tho r*othods ho rocomraondod to achiovo thorn. 

Johnson novor abandoned his corarriitmont to podaf^ogic oxporimontalisra fornod 

during his days at Stophons Collogo. In tho 19^0 «s ho spont most of his 

professional efi'orts trying to bro.%k tho traditional rcold which was uni- 

for.Tily shaping cor*muriity-;)'anior collot^o ourr^icula, Ko gavo nation-wido 

aotontion to '^islands of innovation** in tho traditional sea of corroriunity.. 

jurdor collogo offerings in an attempt to oncourago moro. For tho most 

parv, hovovor, Johnson found that tho groat potential for tho cciruTiUnity-. 

junior collogo to do new things in new ways was being continually eroded 

by tradition and inertia.*^ But T^-^ilo Johnson offered now techniques and 

iruvovativo curricular ideas ^ even ^encouraging coru^iunity- junior colleges to 

2 

o.-nploy Vice-Presidents in Charge of Heresy, ho did not offer a now vision 
of an ideal society to stimulate ideological enthusiasm and unity. Ho 
settled nostly for tired cliches from the past, 

Jamos Reynolds has boen a professor in junior collogo education 
at tho University of Texas since tho lato 19^0' s, several years after his 
senior colleague C. C. Colvort joined tho staff there. 7roc\ 19k9 to I963 
ho served as the editor of tho Junior CoHop^o Journal . Earlier in his 
career » from 193? to 19^5* he had boon Doan of ?t. S.i^ith Junior Collogo 
in Arkansas, a position he loft for acaacme after rocoiving his Ki.D. froni 
the Unlvorsityof Chicago in 19^5- After a few years of teaching at tho 

^Soo the following by B, Lanar John5on: Tslarjds of I nnovation ^ 
Occasional Report No. 6 (Los Angolos: Junior Colio^^.o Leadership Pro.'^/ram, 
School of Education, University of California, 196^0; ''Needed: Expori- 
tnontal Junior Colleges," Junior Collor;o JGnrn^^.l, XHVI (October, I965), 17-20; 
"Ivncouragin,^ Innovation in Teaching." Juni or Collof/f; Jo-j rmi, XXXIX (March, 
l9o9 ) • 18 -22 ; Island.s of In novat i on 'o"^ in the Co-^^riUnity 

pollo.^o (Boverly Hills. Calif,: Glencoo Press, 196*9/ • 

Z 

Johnson, ''Needed: Experimental Junior Colleges," p. 20. 
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Urdvorsity of Georgia and Goorge Poabody Collogo for Toachors, Royriolds 
vas attracted to tho University of Toxas, FrOi^ bis professorial position 
at Texas, Reynolds, like Johnson^ supported tho exoandirig growth and in- 
creasing functions of community- junior colleges with a particular interest 
in general education. 

The actual and assumed extent to which V/orld War Two stimulated in- 
creased vocational-technical prograrns in cominunity- junior colleges will be 
considered as a separate topic later; suffice it to say for now that com- 
munity-junior college national spokesmen often reported such stimulation 
Vus strong and effective, Reynolds joined with Johnson in a concerted 
effort to protect and promote general education dealing with social atti- 
tudes and values. They were concerned that specialized training was moving 
ahead at the expense of general education, Reynolds" doctoral work, sup- 
ported by a grant from the General Education Board, consisted of examining 
student transcripts and college catalogues, as well as conducting numerous 
interviews, at over 40 junior colleges in an effort to deter^nine precisely 
how much emphasis was actually being placed on general education. Since 
Reynolds accepted the idea that general education could be taught in por- 
tions of courses not specifically labeled as general education courses 
(as long as part of the instruction aimed at forming a desirable philosophy 
of life arid proper social behavior), his task was necessarily complicated. 
Ho looked for instruction designed to improve a person's health, communica- 
tion abilities, personal-social adjustment, family-marital adjustment, 
citizenship, understanding of the environir^ont, appreciation of literature, 
adequate personal philw ^:>phy, and adoqu;icy in vocational choice. Despite 
this broad-ranged approach, Reynolds dotoririinod, through laborious pro- 
cedures, that junior colleges, by and large, 'Vere falling far short in the 
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ruttor of providing an adoquato £;enoral education progra^n.^* Tho porconta^o 
of variour> cuivicula that was dovotod to gonoral oducc^tion, Roynolds found , 
'**an^od fro*a slightly ovor ton porcon^ in .vrts and Scioncos to ur^dor fivo 
porcont in i'ochnology,^ 

PvoynoldLi bl&mod a nunbor of i^.actors for tho fact that gonoral oduca* 
tion, strong in tho rhetoric of tho Junior collogo movomont, was weak in 
actual practico. Ho rocognizod tho roatrictivo controls itr.possod by 
univorsitios upon junior collogo curricula, controls that could not bo 
i^TiOrod if studonts woro to transfer on without loss of crodit, Ko also 
roaliaod that many junior collego adriinistrators thought of gonoral educa- 
tion as a terminal curriculum for only 3oao studonts, and thus thoy nog- 
loctod to SO0 to its inclusion in prooaratoxv ^nd vocational curricula, 
out tho primary fault, according to Reynolds » v;as in tho training of junior 

collogo porsonnol, training that attondud to their own specialities rathor 

2 

than ensuring a woll-rounded background, Roynolds thus directed inuch of 
this offort toward general teacher training as a p;othod of achieving bottor 
instruction in general education in tho junior collego, 

• Roynolds, unlike nost of the othor community- junior college national 
spokesmen of the era, maintained a consistent vLew of corr^niunity*. junior col- 
logo functions during the 1950 's and 1960*s, Ho stuck with four major cato- 
gorios, consistently arranging then in the same ordor: general education; 
preparatory education; vocational education; and commuiiity-sprvico^ 

■''Ja.T.os V/. Roynolds, "General Education in Public Junior Collogos," 
Jwnior Collcp-e Journnl . XVI (>:arch, 19^6), 303-^319, 

2 

James V/, Reynolds, "General Education and tho Jurdor Gollege,^' Junior 
nollor^ Journal , XX (January, 1950), 239. / 

3 /^^ 
■^This feature appears in many of Roynolds » writings. VTho cll/rost 

statement is in James V/. Roynolds, Th^e, Junj.or Collogo (Xow York-t^- 'fcontor for 

Applied Research, Inc., 1965), pp. 23-^^, 
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^criotinos {guidance app^^arod as a fifth funcvion, but Pa^yriolds pointod out 
that guidance was more of a supporting tsorvico to the four iV.ain functions. 
If Pvoynolds' ordox^ing of tho functions Wiu indicative of the importanco 
ho attachoc^ to themj ho novor adbr.ittod it ovortly» 3at ho was loss vdll- 
in<3 than iriost other national spokosir^on to soe tho torn ''corranunity collofio" 
vin wido-spread acceptance at tho cost of blurring a clear dolinoation of 
functions* Vthilo others in the novoiTiont wore adjusting their rhetoric to 
tho now sound of "co^ijaunity college'^ and attempting to construct ever more 
inclusive listings of coiriinunity coUeso functions, Itoynolds consciously 
kept his writings p;Qarfid to tno "junior college, Pvoynolds was not 
pLaying the role of a reactionary; he had no objection to tho title of 
"coirjmunity college" if in fact tht» institutions referred to as such really 
mot the extensive criteria that he iiiaintainod wore necessary to justify 
the name. These criteria were a sensitivity to noodod curricula in the 
oo^-uftunityp cultural activities beyond tho oLassroo):n, faculty avd student 
competencies being applied to comraunity probloris, ooroinunity participation 
in curriculum making, the use of tho corrimunity as an instructional labora- 
tory » offoctive public relations, and a system of evaluating tho college's 
success in serving all elements in the community. Colleges that moot those 
criteria could appropriately be called "community collogos*' from Royriolds' 
point of view^ But Reynolds did not want tho idea to oovolop that all 
junior ooUoges should be comrriUnity collegos. On the contrary, ho believed 
that the trend toward expanded purposes and flexible progratas was causing; 

■^Cno place that this is apparent is in tho titles that Reynolds has 
selected for his major works on the comrironity- junior colle^o; Tho Ju nior 
Cello ?:o in I965 and his most recent book, ?h 0 C orr ^yo h r> n s i v J u n i 0 r Collo^o 
Cu rriculum (iorkeley, Calif.; XcCutchan raolishi'ng Corp"oration, ' 

2 

James W» Reynolds, "V^iat is a Corrjnunity Collogo," Junior Collor^o 
Journal . XXI (December, 1950), 202, ^ 

ERiC ^ 
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a tjroat doal of difficulty arA confusion ar.d that a rcoro liidtod, cloaror 
rolo for tho junior colic so was noodod.^ Xany four-yoar collogos and 
rr.unicipal universities, obsorvod Koynolda, had just as ^nuch right to bo 
considorod co*T4iTiunity collogos as did tvo-yoar institutions. Logic, not 
roaotion, claimed Reynolds in 19^9, loads to this conclusion; "Not all 
junior colleges are community collogos; not all corraWnity collogos are 
junior collogos," Reynolds' logic not:>lthsbanding, howovor, tho term 
'•oc-.i.xunity collego'* was bocoirAng a synonyn, one which (^onorally carried 
a r^.oro positive connotation, for *'junior collogo" in tho rhetoric of tho 
co;r.;T,unity- junior college national spokesmen. 

Roynolds^ dissention on tho name of what wo have boon calling com- 
piunity- junior colleges was rriore than a sonantic argiur^ont. Reynolds was 
challenging the clarity of thinking in tho r.ioveraont as a whole. Ko 
charged that the same typo of confusion surrounded "terminal education." 
This ter^n which becaaT.e popular in the 1920 *s and 1930 's continued to bo 
used with great frequency by coruTiUnity- junior college apokosmon into tho 
early 1960's, at which time it foil out of favor. Royz-iolds objected to 
the term because it was not clear v/nothor it applied to students or curricula 
and also because it wrongly implied that a point exists in life at which 
education should terminate. His solution was to label curricula general, 
preparatory, or vocational and to labc;l students terminal, transfer, or 
adult. He did not arguo to change tho moaning of tormirial education but 
to clarify its if.eaning with more precise terminology.'^ P^eynolds did not 

^ James V/. Reynolds, "i\hat is a Junior College?," Junior Collcr^o 
Journal . XXX (April, 19^0 pp. ^27J^23. ^ 

2 

Reynolds, Tho ConprchonsiYo J*nr. or CoUcn. ^^jrriculAim . p. vi» 

3 

James V/. Reynolds, "Terminal -education," Junior Collo/^e Journal , XX 
(Docombor, 19'^9), 177-176. ~ ~~ 
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coritair* his charge of sloppy thinking to only two tor^ns. Ho broadonod his 
AtX4kCk oy stating that tho gonor^il rhotoric of tho Junior college Kovoment 
v-i3 suffering fro?i folkloro, Reynolds ^^r^juod that foikloro, vhich ho du« 
fi.v>d 45 ^'traditional beliofs or sayinr^'^i ospocially thoso of a logondary 
r^itur^, pros&rved UTiTofloctingly,'' was acquired by institutions as they 
avtaire^d ago. In half a century tho Juraior college, he thought, had 
acquired quite a few, such as beliefs in superior instruction, lower costs, 
smaller class si^e:^, greater attention to coranunity needs, and greater 
l<;ador3hlp opporturiities for youth, Reynolds did not deny tho truth of 
these beliefs, but ho called for iTiOre evidence and less faith in tho sup- 
p^ort of thori.^ 

fteynoLds* writings were not always as clear as he hoped others would 
t>o* Zti a 1962 editorial in the Junior Collo/:o Journal s Reynolds seemed to 
depart f/o?* his custoriary set of junior college functions by stating that 
junior colleges needed to redefine their functions in terms of what was 
going on in the heart5 and piinds of students, not in terms of institutional 
fu-'4ctions. He then proceeded to outline what this set of functions based 
on st^udent perspectives rdght be: preparatory education; vocational educa- 
tion; e^r^ral education; instruction; guidance; and the increased availa- 
bility of educational opportunities. l\o clue is given as to how these 
fur.ctions were derived fron students, and Reynolds' later witings reverted 
to his custona ry view of four functions. 

There were tines whion Reynolds did sound quite reactionary, or counter 
revoiutior^ry if one prefers that ter/i. In 1959 he charged in another 

^va.-,es >/. Reynolds, ''The Folklore of Jurdor Colleges, Junior Collo,-^,o 
'jQ-rrAl , jJlilU (Septenber, 1959)f 1-2. 

*^Jar-e3 vK Reynolds, "Ir.ages or Services of Junior Colleges?," Junior 
Coll<^:'o Jo-:^rnal . yjJJl (Soptor/oer, 1962), 1-2. 
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Jrmlor CcHo/?:o Jouvnal oditorlal that colleges which adjusted thoir cur- 

rlolur.s fully to the interests of tho students and did not screen the stu- 

donts voro not doing their part to ^^consorvo hur.an resources," Ko stated: 

Tho writor has no patience ^^th a trend that long existed 
in tho area of higher education and a^cong certain institu- 
tions to **adjust** the ourriculu^i continually to tho medi- 
ocrity of a given student body. Ho feels that roscuir^g 
higher education from the morass of guaranteeing every 
applicant a college degree even through the graduate level 
Ttust stop if this segment of the educational system is to 
accomplish what it should. ^ 

py 1969/ however I Reynolds again seemed to bo prowoting a strongly student- 
centered general education prograi^. Lamenting the fact that post-World 
Viar Two forces were destroying general education ♦ forces such as the post- 
Sputrdk scientific craze » voc^^.tional education subsidies fim Congress » and 

the needs of industry, ReiTiolds looked hopefully to the emerging demands of 

2 

students for relevant courses to preserve general education. 

Loland L. Kedsker, who worked at both V/ilson Junior College (Chairman 
of the Business Division) and Wright Junior College (Dean) as well as the 
c?ureau of Occupational Research and Guidance for the public schools when ho 
was in Cnicago during the 1930 and 19^0^ s, was introduced in Chapter III 
as a community- junior college spokesman advocating closer links with industry. 
After World Vhr Two, Kedsker, perhaps more than any other figure in the move- 
ment, became the spokesman for the full range of comprehensive community- 
junior college functions, a wide-ranging defense that well affords him the 
oft-mentioned title of "Mr. Junior College." Xodsker received a K.B.A, degree 
from Northwestern University in 1935 » and after World V/str Two he entered 
graduate study at the University of Cnicago, Viien Modsker accepted the 

^Jamos V/. Reynolds, "Conservation of Human Roscarcos," Junior Coll 0;^/-^ 
Jour ml XXX (September, 1959) i 1-2. ^ ^ 

2 

Reynolds, The Comprehensive Junior College Oirrlculum . pp. 193-19if. 
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position as director of £a3t Contra Costu Jurdor College/ in California in 
i950# howovori ho traniifurrod hi& g^'Stdu^to study ^o Stanford UniYo.rsity, 
vhoro ho rocoivod an Ld.j, dogroo in 19 y^* Kodskor stayed as director at 
*£ac;t Contra Costa Junior Colloj^o, also toaching part-tirco at Stanford, 
until 1956 ^'hon ho took a position at tho Univorsity of California at 
iiorkoloy. In I960, Xodskor vas appointed profossor of hif^hor <jducation at 
iiorkeloy and also Vico-Chairrian of tho Contor for Rosoarch and Devoloprr.ont 
of Highor Education; ho has boon Director of the Contor since 196?,^ 

Xodsker's expansive conception of tho nature, real, and ideal, of tho 
junior colle^'o was nurtured dui*ing tho early 19^0' s vhen he succeodod liolls 
as tho director of the continuing torr.inal education study* In that capac- 
ity, he attended workshops in California » Torinosseo, Illinois, and Xassachu- 
sotts, and he visited numerous caiTipusos. With the outbreak of war, the con- 
feroncos and visits took on a concern not anticipated whon the study was 
fir5t funded by the General Education Board in 19^0, a cor-corn that broadened 
Modsker's outlook beyond vocational education. DoTonso training and terminal 
education seemed to merge into a single concern for technical conpetonce 
against the backdrop of war, but ever* /noro i^^nportantly general education, de- 
signed to insure deziocratic ascendancy over competing ideologies, gained a 

spocial significance. Xedsker observed that winning tho war involved *'not on 

2 

how to fight a war but why it should bo fought,'^ Vdth Kodskor, as with most 
other coi^LTTiUnity- junior college national spokesrr.en, V.'crld War Two impressed 

^Personal information on Xodskor obtained frorri V<'r.o^s V>ho in Arnorioa , 

Vol. myi, i9?o-i97i. p. 15^1. 

2 

See the following two articles by *'!9dsker: ^'.-coports on Study of 
Torriinal Iikiucation, " Junior Colle^ro Joorril , XII (ivirch, 19^2), 399-^00; 
r^nd '^fho V*artime Role of Our Junior Coiiogos," School r:xoc^:^tlve , LXII 
(January, 19^3) • 19. 



upoi ?iiin tho importanco of a wido r^n,:-;o of educational activities aimed 
at c;ood citiaonship rathor than focusing his attention on tho narrow fiold 
of tochnical training. 

Aftor tho war» Kodskor was outspokon in tho dofonso of adult -educa- 
tion, corruT.unity sorvico, and now curricula to noot ail concoivablo con- 
munity noods* Ho was ono of tho earliest corumnity- junior college national 
spokesmen to support tho idea of a multi-purposed "oo.rjTiUnity college,'' 
although he was slower to adopt the nair.e than tho functions.^ Virile a 
strong promoter of tho corrjnunity- junior college Kover/;or;t, Kodskor was 
aware of shortcomings in the piovement's ideology. In I960 ho appeared 
bofore the mombers of the Association for Hisher Zducution and catalogued 
tho many functions of tho rapidly developing junior college. Ho admitted, 
however, that agreement on functions without somehow determining their 
relative importance was not enough to keep the junior college a vital 
institution, Ke stated: 

It is exceedingly important that those responsible for 
junior colleges give serious thought to their central role. 
Identification of the many functions is important too, but 
the functions take on meaning only when they are related to 
the central purpose of the entity. 2 

In the late 1950's, Kedsker undertook a study of the nation* s junior 
colleges with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of Nov; York. It was 
the most ambitious study of the nation's community- jurjior colleges since 
the terminal education study of the early 19^0's, and it resulted in the 

^Soo Loland L. Xodsker, *^lTie Role of the Junior College in Community 
iiducational Service," Procoodinprs of th o Institute for Administrativo Officers 
of Hif^hor Institv.tions . XX (19^8), 64-66. 

2 

Loland L. Xodsker, 'O.hat is tho Xost Constructive Hole for tho Junior 
Collogos"?," CuvrerX Isgmos in Hir^h^ r 7duc\tion ; P )rococAinr^r . of tho I'iftoonth 
An nual l-iational Conference on Higher ?/iuo4tion {^Chicago, 196^), p. 196^ 

ERIC 



r.ost authoritative work on tho junior college* available in the Ifjij^z/' 
Modtjkor reported that tho junior ool? >:as ''the r.ost effective dc.-.ocra- 
tiiing agent in higher education,*' not only because it /.ado hichor educa- 
tion avai3ablo to larger nximbors of students at low cost, but also because 
it offered the diversity of prograris to be an effective ''distributing 
asoncy," And the junior college could distribute st\;dents even roro 
effectively I Kodsker rriAintained, if tho students' "disdain for ocou.^ational 
training, " which was "simply a cultural factor 1 nat causes students to 

2 

covet the x*eputation of being a preparatory student,** could bo ovorcono, 

Viiile Xedsker's study focused a groat deal of attention or. t.vj transfer 
student, proving that ho was nearly as good acader-dcally as his counterp-irt 
in four-year colleges and universities, he also voiced the long-standin/? 
concern about the large number of self proclaimed transfer students '^''no 
never transferred and whose presence at the junior college he deterr.inod 
to be a social waste • Like previous junior college leaders wl'iO addressed 
themselves to this problem, Kodsker assarted that the terminal w.ture of 
these students required a suitable curriculur^; to fit thern r.ost effectively 
into American society. He dismissed the suggestion that more shoul/i 
actually transfer on to higher levels of education and maintained that 
"the juhior college may well porform a riaximun service if only a third of 
its students transfer.""'^ Medsker also called attention to the high attrition 
rates of junior colleges* amounting to noarly half of those students v;ho 
begin study in them* Noting that this dro?-out rate generally coincided 
with the drop-out rate*: for four-year colleges and universities, J'ledsker 

^Loland L, Xedsker, The J unior Coll^^c^e ; Pro.rress and Prosp^ict (:;ew 
York: XcGraw-Hill Book Co., ISoOT^ 

^Ibid./p, 113. ^Ibid . , p. 112. 



cii r.ot fi;,-: it alarnins, buti ho pua2lod ovor '^si-iothe^r tho drop-out rato> 

co.;vloi vith tho fato of tho non-transforring ^'transfor sVodont/' r.oant 

t.vit tho jur»ior collo^o ^nis foroiriS students to be realistic or vhothor 

it Vj^3 failing to onoourage ablo 3tudonu3 to continuo. To insuro tho 

fornor rathor than the Lattor, Modskor advocatod a strong studont porsonAol 

pros^5i?;*^ Xodskor cited Ja-^.os Conant's portinont obsorvation that: 

It would bo easier if Ar.-.orioan philosophy coridoned the 
arbitrary channoling of students into educational programs 
OkCcording to 3or;e a priori basis instead of according to 
the student's free will. 2 

In 'Che absence of such a syste^-n, Kedskor joined a lon^ tradition of com- 
*rju^ivy- junior college spokesr^en who looked to the (guidance yysten, referred 
to by Xedsker, with the addition of several other service functions » as 
whe ^urdor college student personnel prosran, 

Xedsker also rr;ade strong cases for junior colle.'je functions in his 
1>60 study beyond the standard ones of tennirial and transfer education and 
guidance. He supported adult education» corjnurtity service » and general 
education. Ke expanded the list of co.T:.r,only held functions by identifying 
another one--the remedial or salvage function which gave to unsuccessful 
hi^h school students a secorid chance to prove their acaderrdc worth. ^ V.hen 
Kedsker turned to the natter of junior college shortcorrdngs, he Piade two 
interesting observations, r'irst of all» Xodsker charged that junior col- 
legos » despite all of the good they were doing, wore failing to i^ieet their 
ovrn clairr.s. He fowd no emphasis on terrdnal education in junior college 
prograrfis to r*atch the enphasis on terminal education in the rhetoric of 
the r.over.ont. S^udent personnel sorvioe5» ho further charged, wore failing 
to channel students ''into avenues consistent with their characteristics and 

^Ibid*i P- 9?. ^Ibid.. p. 1^12. ^Ibid.. p. 22. 
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thoir likolihood of success,'* And gonoral education p.^ograns Xodskor 
\ four.Q to bo genorally voak, a shoc%oo:rAr.y ho noted which soor;od to bo of 
littlo concorn to junior college facultios and ad.Tiinistrations.^ Tho 
second znajor shortcoming in the junior college ^T^ovorr.ont that Modskor notod 
vas its "slowness in achieving an idoTitity." Ko was cisturbod that doubts 
continued about whether the junior college belonged in secondary or higher 
oducationt and whether the state or the ccrcnunity was obligated to support 
it. Ko called for consensus on the issue of whether a junior coller^o 
od^J^cation.vas a ^'birthright'' of every /j-corican child or a privilege which 
could and should be restricted* He found dissention on those questions 
existing among jurdor college spokesmen in various states and oven within 
tho sane college. But his charge of the junior college lack of identity 
and its internal disunity was not accor^ipaniod vath any unifying, idealistic 
conception to overcome the problems, "iXr, Junior College'' was apparently 
not the man to offer a unifying and inspirational ideology to the troubled 
movement. 

Xedsker was conscious of the stagnation of ideas in the junior college 

movement and, like Reynolds, thought that less mythology and more realism 

was needed. Pointing to the fact that little progress had boon made in 

twontv' years in defining the essenti^al nature of the juiiior college, Xedsker 

told Ai'iJC conventioners in 195S that it was time to think realistically, ' 

not evangelically or defensively, about tho junior college: 

On the one hand we have frequently boon over-^zealous about 
the junior college, oven to tho point of becoming evanr;olistic 
on its behalf. On the other hand, wo have frequently felt left 
out as if we v/ere poor cousins of hi^^hor education and have 
reacted accordingly ♦ . . It may be that in many instances 
wo have done too much talking to ourselves, saying the things 

1 2 
Ibid * , pp. 23-26. Ibid., p. 2?. 
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about tho jvmior oollogo wo Most liko to ho^r ar.d ^^jcxotitnes 
. oiipnasizini; what is theory rathoj^ than what fact.^ 

Kociakor and Reynolds' boliof that roalicm was noodod to bring unity and 

a rododication vdthin tho corrar.unity- junior college moverr.ont has to bo 

challencod by one conscious of tho rolo played by ideology in the raovoiTient's 

past* From ar* historical porspoctiVQ it sooms far mora likely that such a 

unifying development would require a stronger ideology, something that 

Might bo far from a realistic description, 

C, Colvort px^ecoded Soynolds at the University of Texas, arriving 

there in ?9^^ as the first full-time profos;ior in junior collogo education 

in the nation. Colvert was a protege of Doak 3. Campbell; in the l920*s 

Canpbell offered Colvert his first junior collogo teaching job at Central 

Collogo in Arkansas. and promoted him to his first administrative position. 

Campbell encouraged Colvert to pursue the doctoral degree and then supervised 

his work on the Ph.D. which Colvert received from George Peabody Collofjo for 

Teachers in 1937» Upon Campbell's recor-jnendation, Colvert was selected as 

president of Ouachita Parish Junior College in I^onroe, Louisiana, in 1931 ♦ 

where he stayed until moving to Texas in 19^^, Like Campbell, Colvort was 

a iJaptist Sunday school teacher and stressed tho importance of inculcating 

the moral values of Godliness, cleanliness, hard work, self-discipline, and 

2 

obedience in education. 

Eofore receiving his doctoral degree, Colvert did not show the slightest 
inclination to make the junior college in Konroe anything more than a pale 

^Leland L. Xedskor, *'Diversity-.-A Fact and a Responsibility," Junior 
Colle.c:e Journal , XXVIII (Kay, 1958)* 510. 

2 

Personal and professional data on Colvort can be found in VJho's V,Vio 
in Ar-rica . Vol. XXXVI, 1970-1971, p. ^>7. A dissertation biography 
particularly good on Colvert 's exporioncos in Louisiana is Thomas M, 
Hatfield, "A Junior College >i?.n" (unpublished Fn.D. dissertation, 19^6), 

O 
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imitation of tho first two yoars of a four-yuar collogo liboral-arts cur- 
riculum* Even if ho had boon iriclined to oxpand the soopo of tho institu- 
tion, the povorty of tho corruTiunity and tho political power of hostile 
Louisiana State University would probably have prevented his success • 
Koroly to ensure the survival of the junior college on a meager budget 
required Colvert to be politically active and to accept a compromise in 
1933 which placed the institution directly under the control of Louisiana 
State University.^ Viien Colvert returned from a year's leave with his 
corTiploted doctorate in 1937 • however, he was no longer content to accept 
tho status quo. His dissertation, discussed in Chapter II, exposed tho 
deficiencies of junior colleges in providing terminal education, and Colvert 
must have boon sensitive to the fact that his own institution was as deficient 
as any other in this regard. Vdth the skill ho had gained in nearly a 
decade of involvement in state politics and with his new commitmont to dovelop 
texiJiinal, vocational curricula « Colvert managed to add new programs in home 
economics and agriculture and double tho college's budget in a single year. 
V/nen a fellow Baptist deacon attempted unsuccessfully to convinco the local 
Chamber of Com^faerce that such educational programs were not needed, Colvert 
accused him of committing a sin» Colvert began also to publicize that 
adults were more than welcome at the college and initiated some night 
courses. Aware of the importance of guidance in placing students into 
ten-ninal programs, Colvert raised funds to sponsor a national guidance 
conference in Monroe ar.d arranged for Doak Campbell and Gilbert KVenn to 

^Colvert *s involvement in Louisiana state politics during tho Huoy • 
Long era is a fascinating story, complete with visits to Long when the 
"l^ingfish^' received him dressed in pajamas as he once did tho Gorman 
ambassador. Colvert shrewdly played off the factions in tho Louisiana 
legislature to ensure the survival of his college. See Hatfield, ''A 
Junior College Kan,'' pp. 39-75 • 

O 
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appoar on tho program.'^ In short, Colvort was making every effort to trans^ 
form his "junior oollogo" into a '*oomrr,unity college," 

World War Two offered Colvort an opportunity to marshal more argumojits 
for the importanoe of terminal vocational-technical training in tho junior 
college • Three-quarters of the junior college student population really 
was not fit for pro-professional training, according to Colvert, and yet 
they were in junior colleges attempting pre -professional curricula. They 
wore capable of being trained as aviation and automobile mechanics » welders, 
machine operators, clerks, etc«, thought Col vert, anc long as tho junior 
colleges had the students he argued they should train them for such war- 
noodod skills,^ Despite the progress Colvert was making in shaping Moh^e's 
junior college into a community college, (its actual name was Northeast 
Center of Louisiana State University after the political compromise of 1933, 
but its operation was similar to a local, public commxinity- junior college), 
Colvert vas ready to move to Texas in 19^ ♦ A new state political organiza- 
tion in Louisiana that was jailing many of his political allies threatened 
to undercut both Colvert and his college, Colvert was not involved in any 
cases of graft and corruption which were rife in Louisiana politics, and 
in fact he stood firmly against the use of patroiiage and sweetheart con- 
tracts at his college. All the same, tho amount of political power that 
Colvert had to cultivate to ensure the success of his college was enough 

to make him a target i^ Louisiana politics. His ejcit from that state was 
3 

timely. 

•^ Ibid ,, pp. 136.1^2. 

2 

C, C, Colvert, "Junior College Responsibility in Total Defense," 
Junior C o lloge Journal , XI (September, 19^0), 3*^« 

^Hatfield, "A Junior College >:an," pp. 'I67-I73, 
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At the University of Texas in the 1950's and tho lyoO^s, Colvort 

cor»tinuod to champion tho t'urthox* grov-^th of Junior collogos and all of 

thoir expanding functions. Ho a,^rood vith his colleague Reynolds that 

junior collogos should not bo so quick to chanj^e their names to cOiT/nunity 

colleges, mainly because the image of tho junior collooe vras taking proper 

hold and should not be jeopardized by a now name. Ke did not share Reynolds' 

fooling that the expanding functions of the institutions was the root cause 

of growing confusions and the loss of central purpose in the comunity- 

Junior college movement."'" Perhaps this is bocavso Colvort never lost in 

his own mind the urgen^^y of the 1930 's for establishing more terminal 

programs and gtiiding students into them; expansion around this central idea 

was growth, not confusion. The importance of guidance, however, was crucial 

in the proper direction of students into their proper place in the c^Jirriculun. 

In a 1958 Junior Collep:e Journal editoi^ial, Colvert summariaed several of 

his main ideas ; 

As junior colleges in thoir expanding role increase in 
enrollment and develop more varied curriculums in larger dis- 
tricts, well-planj'iod guidance programs vill bo necessary. Not 
only will students have to bo guided into _ certain curriculums, 
but also they will have to be guided away from certain curricu- 
lums. The junior college is the people's college and, therefore, 
must serve all tho people. Such a purpose necessitates a 
guidance program. Administrators, boards, and faculties will 
have to break away from the all too corrimon practice of weak 
and ineffective guidance programs.^ 

Jesse P. Bogue (1889-1960) hoM the influential position of AAJC 
Executive Secretary from 19^6 to 1958. Born and raised in northern Alabama, 
Bogue 's religious zeal came to the attention of the local Methodist minister 



C. C. Colvert, ">Jhy Not the Name 'Junior Collogo'?," J unior Collor.'o 
Journil . XXVI (September, 1955) i 1-2; and C. G. Colvort, "Tho Expanding Role 
of the Junior College, J unior Co lie re Jou-^nal . XXVIll (January, 1958), 
2^5-246, 

2 

Colvert, "The Expanding Role of the Junior College,*' p. 246, 
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vho assistod So^uo's entry to DoPauw Univorsity in Grooncastlo, Indiana, 
Ho rocoivod an A.B. do^roo from Do?auw L'nivorsity in 191^ and shortly 
thoroaftor was ordainod a Xothodist rdnistor, A succossful p-^stor, Boguo 
5*o;*vod in churohos in tho Indiana citioo of Lindon, Srin^^hurst » and 
Indianapolis boforo moving to churchos in Knoxvillo, Tonnossoop in 1925 
and in Buffalo, Now York^ in 1929. In 1930, Bogue took tho position of 
Koadj-.astor at the Methodist-supportod Troy Conforonco Acade^ny in Poultnoy, 
Vorr.ont, Boguo soon learned that tho days of tho AcadOiXy wero nurribored 
sinco the local townspeople had dooidod to build a public high school, 
i:0;^ue convinced the Acadeiny board of trustees to begin a junior college, 
which they did in 1931 i^y establishir*j Green Mountain Junior Collofio and 
.Tiaking Bogue its president* The acadorriy existed along side the junior 
college until 1936 when decreasing attondanco caused it to be abolished 
altogether. Green Xountain Junior Colle^^o did not suffer with the passing 
of the academy; it had enjoyed healthy growth and was ready to absorb the 
facilities loft by the defunct academy. Bogue enjoyed his years at Green 
Mountain and his success as a junior collogo president. Ko received a 
doctor of divinity degree in 1936 frora DcPauw University in recognition of 
his religious work, and in 1957i after a decade of service to AAJC» he 
received the honorary title of Doctor of Pedagogy from Bradley University, 

It was noted in Chapter II that Josse ?. Bogue had a curious yet 
logical way of blending Christian teachings and life-adjustment pedagogy 
in his educational philosophy. To Bogue, this was a natural match, just as 

V.ore information on Bogue 's life and career can bo found in Lloyd D, 
Hood, ^'Josso Parker Bogue: Missionary for tho Tv;o-Year College" (unpub- 
lished Ed.D, dissertation^ Kdchigan State University^ I965), Also soo 
C. C. Colvort, ''Jesse Parker Boguo,'^ Joriior Collorto Journal , XXX (Xarch, 
i960), 369-370. 
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ho arrjuod tho "people's colloijo" ho dirc^c^d was a natural oxtonsion of 
tho roli^ious academy it replaced, bo^;uo had to r.ako this connection 
early in his Junior colloco caraor» for loyal alun-ini of tho Troy Conforenco 
AcadoTjy wore threatening to scuttle iio^ue's plans for tho junior collogo. 
5o>jue nanasod to allay alumni suspicions >dth statements such as tho 
following : 

Your Alma Kator may have added a little to her nn'^;o. She 
may have changed her duties and functions so^^owhat, but sho 
has tho same ideals and purposes: namely p to send into the 
world well-trained young men and women of sound Christian 
Character. 1 

V.hen Bogue became Executive Secretary of AAJC in 19^6, tho aftermath 
of Aorld V/ar Two presented tho cor.UiUnity-. junior college movement with serious 
problems and at the same time bright prospects. Bogue was alert to both 
and skillfully directed the Association's efforts toward the maximum growth 
of community- junior colleges. First there was the probloirj of few veterans 
using their G.I» Bill in two-year institutions; this was solved through 
securing the assistance of the Veteran^ s Administration and launching ai 
nation-wide publicity campaign. Secondlyi proposals for universal military 
training for all young men at age eighteen or nineteen threatened to interrupt 
tho flow of stx\derits from high school to tho junior college, and Bogue made 
m:iny trips to capitol hill to testify that national defense would bo bettor 
served through combining military and character training in public junior 
colleges. Not only was universal military service against American tradi- 
tions, argued Bogue » it would bo less effective in achieving the civic unity 
and technical competence necessary for national preparedness. By expanding 
rC.O.T.C. artd by training mechanics, Bogue insisted that junior colleges 
could provide sound national defense and prevent the type of irdlitarism 

^Cited in Reed, Jesse Parker fiogue," p. 25. 
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Tiw. dovoloping that he warned had dofeatod or dostroyod all nations that 

had previously adopted tho policy of univorsal military training. In 

19^7i Boguo told tho Armed Services COiT.nattoe of the House of Representatives: 

Tho free American people cannot yet be resi^Jiontod in 
thoir thinking, but may be brought to a workable unity of 
opinion by education and reason based on hard facts. ^ 

ijoguo was also aware that the lessons of V.brld V/ar Two offered support 

for the junior college r.ovoment as well as problems. During the war ho 

advised junior college leaders that the depletion of staff and students 

and the high cost of undertaking technical training progi^ams vor<* temporary 

strains, and, although this was forcing a few junior colleges to close 

thoir doors, the war was offering to those who survived tho chance to 

build tondnal programs which would be *7iuch desired at the conclusion of 

tho war. Tao sacrifice of junior collogos during the war, i3oguo assured 

AAJC mOiTibors, "will ultimately result in good for tho junior college as a 

2 

significant educational movement." After the war, Bogue continued this 
theme, reminded Congressmen and the public that they had been caught short 
of trained personnel in the war, and that thoy should not neglect the junior 
colleges who had learned how to gear thojisolves for practical results. 
Dignified professors of physics, reported Bogue, had to learn during the 
war ^'sometimes painfully, to teach practical, down-to-oarth courses in 
electronics, navigation and shop engineering." V/ith limited professional 
and managerial positions available for post-war youth, Sogue advised, tho 
nood for practical, technical training was even greater.^ 

Jesse P# Bogue, "Universal ydlitary Training," AAJC V/ashinp^ton Nows^ ^ 
letter, II, No. 10 (August IW), 5» 

2 

Jesse P, Bogue, "Education in a Changing World," Junior College 
Journal, XIV (September, 19^3 )» 3-^. 
3 

Jesse P. Bogue, "The Future of the Junior College," School Executive , 
L'm (July, 19^7), 11-13. 
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3<.^*j<& co/.tlnuod his car^^ii^^n to pronioto tho jur.ior collogo as an 
ir»5^r-.".or*t .c^i r*4tlor.al dofcri^o into tho Cold 'War of tho 1950' 5 1 Ho 
c:*.;:visisod xany occasions tho shanoful fact that two-thir<Js of tho 

young r.on drafvoo for tho an-ny wore rojoctod for physical » montali and 
r.0Tul reasons; fow of tho recocts » Boguo added, woro junior colle^^o pro- 
ducts. Ho also pointod to tho fact that Russia was sponding much moro 
;:onoy proportionally in thoir budget for education than was tho United 
5titos. Kost important of alli ho suggestod that many Anorican youth woro 
filtering in tho ideological struggle with com/nunism, developing & "what's 
the use*' attitude that required iri,rr.ediate and effective attention, And tho 
^•;iAlor college, of course, was precisely tho institution that Bogue argued 
could reviialiee tho physical, mental, and moral qualities of America's young. 

ioguo, like Kedsker, was quick to cxbrace all of the new functions 

c-acorung popular in tho co.TjriUnity-juriior college movomont after the war, 

Ho was the first in the post-war group of national- spokesmen to advance 

boldly and consistently tho riarce of "coraunity collego'* to characterize 

^he r.^n j-i/.ior college seeking to provide adult education and community, » 

services in addition to m'olti -tracked curricula and guidance, His 1950 

c-oc^k entitlod 7'ho Corrmnity Colleire registered his commitm^ent to tho namo 

vr.ile others in the movement hesitated. Although tho title of *^commiUnity 

college" had been suggested as early as 19^7 by tho President's Corrimission 

2 

on hig/.or Education for comprehensive two-year collogos, most commurdty- 

^Josse ?, &a,:fae, "rrom the Secretary's Dosk,^' Junior C ol lo^^o Journr>A , 
/ill (.^ovenber, 1>50), 152-155? and Josso 30.3UG, Junior Collogos and 
l*i^ionai Issues,'* :-u^.JC V/:xshin?,tcn Nov^^lettor , Vol, VI, No. 4 (Docombor, 

^?r^isiGont' s Commission on Higr^or rxiucation, Hig her Education for 
A":;ric^^ ir^-rocracy ; Vol. I: E stablishin:^ tho Goais T6 vols,; V^shington, 
I/.C: U.S. Goverr^ment Printing Office, 19^7), ^7, 
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junior collojo spokoDmor* did not OiT.ploy tho naino cor^foi^tcwbly for rr/^ny 

years thoroafter. Sogua hirasolf sought -to di£;assooiato his ,feook frora a 

dofonso of its title, stating that ho was socking to support only tho 

functions of such an institution and that tho nar.o itsolf vas incidental.^ 

ihG fUiiCtlons that Boguo supported voro >.ldo-ranijing, ao one might oxpoct 

froM a man influenced by a Christian rdssionary zoal and tho need for lifo* 

adoustitont curricula: 

By examination of lifo sitv^^tionst of idcntifiablo 
problems that nood solution, on national, state and local 
levels, we arrive at conclusions ror;ardin»^ the basic funo-. 
tions of coiroTiunity colleges, ?hoy are guidance and counsol- 
Tn^ for all students and for tho people of tho corru^unity; 
general education for all o",^udonts regai^dloss of vocational 
objectives; technical and othor vocational training, and 
that on a continuing ba.^jii;, for studnnts who vdll not ad- 
vance to upper division collotjiato studios; tho further 
domoci-atization of higher education by surmounting barriers 
of geography and family financial difficulties; tho populari- 
iiation of higher education by breaking dowi family traditions 
and creating greater personal interest and motivation; adult 
education and univorr.ity-parallol studios for those students 
v*tiO should continue formal education. ^ 

Certainly, listing such items as the "breaking down of family tradi- 
tions'^ and ^•counseling people in tho co.Tjnunity" vrunt beyond tho stated fxmc- 
tions for the junior college in earlier decades. £ut beneath the restructur 
ing of functions into an ever groat number of objectives, there remained a 
strong continuity with the junior college aims of the past. Basically, 
iiogue wanted community colleges to 

assist immeasurably in tho solution of many problens of tho 
masses. y,any kinds of education aro essential. For the wel- 
fare of vast numbers of students thomselves, they should be 
channeled as far as this can bo done by counseling and guid- 
anno into educational programs other than those of academic 
quality. 3 



Bogue, The Cormunity Colle.^e , p, xx, 
^roid,, p. 76. ^Ibid., p. 146, 
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Xuch liko his pr^docossors in tho 1920'^ c^rji 1950' 5, folt that con- 

iTiUni'Cry- jonior collogos could bo ir.3trvu'.o*v;:;l ir. dovolopin,^ a claus ox* 

workors and citizons, oor^d professionals , vho would acoopt tho loadcrship 

of tho "profossionals" and help r^i'ntair* o:\ier in socioty, Liko Eolls a 

gone-ration earlier, fioguo wrote of tho nood for oducatod "follovship"; 

Dor.ocratic co-oporation r»oans r.oro than topflij^ht 
loadorship. So to spoak, it also rxans intolli£:ont z'ollov- 
Ghip, It requires undorstandin^ and approciation of tho 
hur^an eler*onts involved at a].l lovols* Tnoroforo, bocauso 
tho corr^r.unity college finds its :'^roatest service in educating 
and training persons for the sOi-^Aprofession-il fiolds of 
omplo.v^-ont, this hurr*an product stands in a highly 3tratogo.c 
position vith respoct to industrial and labor roiation:;hips. 
Those situations doir.and far /noro than technical skill. 1 : 

The continuing emphasis that So^o and Xedsker, and indeed all of tho[ 
co.Tj/iurdty*- junior college national spokosrr.en, placed on tho education of tho 
torrr*inal student did not mean that they were vdlling to abandon the tradi- 
tional role of providing instruction for tho preparatory student. Kodsker 
was involved in several major studies v-riich derrionstrato^I that the grade 
point averages of junior college transfers were practically as high as 
native four-year college and university students. Boguo advanced the 
argu.'cent that the prestige of offering this collegiate ins'cruction was 

important in dra'rfing status-conscious students, or at least the children 

2 

of status-conscious parents, into the institution's prograrr.s. 3ogue 
opposed the suggestion of JaiTkOS 3, Cor-ant in 19^8 that the oducatiorial 
road should fork at the end of high school separating vocatiorial and 



^Ibld , , p. 60. 



2 

Jesse P. tx^gue, "?ro:r, the Zxecutive Secretary's Desk,'' Junior College 
Joirrnal, XVIII (January, 19^8), 256. 
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college students,"^ Arguod Boguoi "Students rebel against the thoughtt 

2 

that they are entering blind alloys.'* 

iidmund J, Geaaer, Jr., succeeded 2ogue as Executive Director of 
Ai\JC in 1956 and still holds that position. Before his association with 
AAJC, Gloazer had been the president for eleven years of GracoLjind College 
in Lamonii Iowa, a private junior collo^e supported by the Reorgani^ed 
Church of Josns Christ of tho Latter-day Saints. In 1936, Gloazer had 
received an A. A. degree fro?i Gr:^celand, a^d then :;ont on to U.C.L.A, for 
tho B^A* in 1938. As a niinistor in tho P.eorganiaod Crarch of Jesus Cnrist 
of the Latter-day Saints, Gleaner worked in Philadelphia fro.'n 1938 to 19^3, 
during which time ho also coj.plotod work on an X.£d. degree from Templo 
University. Xoving to Iowa, Gloasor presided over the Eastern lov/a 
District of his church for throe years bofore accepting the presidency of 
Graceland College in 19^6. Ivhile president of Graceland College, Gloazer 
was able to earn an Sd.D, degree .r/o?ri Harvard University in 1953*"^ 

Gleazor joined tho AAJC staff in 1957 in an area that was vita;, to 
those concornod about the lack of public understanding of oorra'nunity* junior 
collegos**public relations. Gleazor directed a one-year Public Infor.r.ation 
Project which prepared pamphlets and nev;s releases on tho oom;r,unity- junior 
college /i^ovoiTjont and, wore importantly, sought to r^ako contacts with 
national industries, foundations, and news media in order to assist the 
.viovement. Gleazer could be considered an irriage-»makor , arid the image he 

^James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided Vtorld (Cambridge, Kass.: 
Harvard University Press, 19^8) » p. 200, 

2 

Bogue, The Community Colle^-^e , p. 33» 

3 

^The information in this paragraph is from Vi^o^s \ho in America . Vol* 
XXXVI. 1970-1971, p. 837. 

Sdmund J. Gleazor, Jr., ^'Coats Off by the Two Year Colleges,*^ Junior 
Collor^o Journal . Z^VII (Kay, 195?) » 5l!)-520. 
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3ou;;;ht was ono of groator prostigo for tho corcnuriity- j'uriior dollh^^o novo- 

xont,^ Gloazor prorcotod co^-ruvanity- juTiioi* collocos as '^dc^iT.ocracy^s collogos 

picking up In tho twentieth century with tho der.ooratization of hi^^rior 

education v;hore tho land-grant colleges of tho ninotoonth century loft off, 

ho called upon junior collogoo to becor^o ^^openly, honestly, ard gladly 

corryTiUnity colleges," democratically catering to the needs of all sog^-^.ents 

2 

of their cOM'ounitios. 

tho official irr^ge^makor for cccTkunity- junior colleges, Oleazer 
was even more aware than the other natior^al ;ipo>;o5;';en of tho "identity 
Kirisis" of the institutions he represontod. His concern in this regard 
has boon raentionod earlier in this chapter. As the Public I"r.fon*?:ation 
Tvoject was drawing to a close, Gleaner wrote an editorial for the ^j'^irior 
Coll.oTO Journal entitled "It's Tirr.o to Ask Sor^.e ^raostions," in wVAch he 
st'itedj 

♦ . • in the grovdng acceptance of the junior college there 
are elements of grave danger to the r^.ovenont and to the nnieds 
of society it would serve unless there is also grovring ur/dor- 
standing of the values and limitations of the two-year insti- 
tution, 3 

Gloazor went on to say that the continuing large nu.Tibers of st^idents in 
university-parallel progra^rs wore "stfaw^ in the ^/dnd" porter/iing future 
public disilusion.T:ont. Junior colleges wore certainly getting bi^^-u^er, 
Gleazer pointed out, but he questioned whether thoy were getting any bettor 

^Sdmund J, Gleazer, Jr., "From tho Executive Directors Desk," C'rAor 
Colin Journal , XXIX (December, 195S), 229-231, 

2 

Sd^iUnd J, Gleazer, Jr., "i»rorr. tho Executive ^Secretary's liesk," 
Junior Gollepie Journal , XJ<XI (Loce.Tber 19^0), 228-229# 

3 

2dr*urid J, Gleazor, Jr» , "It's Tir.o to Ask So^.e Questions," Jur^ or 
Crvllero Journal , XXVIII (November, 195? )# 123. 

k 

Ibid. 
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Jorr.oriSt rating tho same conoorn for oUrifying objeotivos that Roynolds and 

Xods'xor vroto about, Gleazor told AAJG rcorr.bors, upon tho occasion of turn- 

in;i over his prosidontial fjavol and accepting tho lixocutivo Socrotary's 

position, that thoy should sook a realistic identity soparato from that of 

hi.;;h schools and senior collesos: 

Tho junior coUo^e is not tho penthouse for tho hig;h school 
nor tho first tv;o floors of tho senior institution* It is an 
identifiable oducatiorial experience vdth distinct qualities 
and characteristics.! 

Oloazer's ovn attempt to idontix'y tho unique 'Equalities and charac- 
teristics'* of tho junior college led hin; down the sar^^e path taken by most 
other coTjr^unity- junior college nation-ai spokesrion; tho path to the "com- 
*va/*ity college*" Accepting iov limitations, and thus contradicting^ ?o.xo 
of his owi advice. Gleaner defended with unequalod enthusiasm the expand- 
ing list of co.Tjnurdty- junior college functions, including jr.ore vocational 
curricula, r;ore comiriunity service prograris, more effective guidance, more 
remedial programs, more recruiting of students, ar.d so on. His book on the 
corjr;ar»ity- juTiior college movement. Thin Is the CoT'.munity Collof.e , vas a 

forthright statement that the multi-purpose corru^^unity college was the flower 

2 

of the commuriity- junior college movement. For tho Executive Secretary of 
an organization that included nu;/;erous private two-year colleges and special- 
purpose institutions, Gloaaer's open admiration of tho community college was 

3 

bsyond tho duty of his position.^ But Gloazer's commitment to tho "community 

'*'£dmund J, Gloazer, ' Jr. , "The Junior Colloge--Bigger I Bettor?,'* 
Junior ColIo?o Journa l, XX^/III (y^y. 1958), ^3^, 

2 

Gleazer, This Is tho Community ColVec^Q . p. 5» 

^It should bo noted, however, that ovon in Thlr> Is tho Conm->:aitv Collo.g 
Gloazor generally referred to "two-year colleges" rather than "comm.unity 
colleges." He also stated quite clearly his belief that private juTiior 
colleges were an important part of American education. 
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collo^o" vas loss of a cor.T.itncant to ^ny iv.stitution than it vias to an 

Icioa, or.o r*o hopod would orovido a nov; undofrGtaridin^, boxh 'within and 

without the co.TAUni.ty- junior collo,;;o r.ovoruont. Liko r;ost of tho other 

cor- .vanity- junior collo^;;e national spokujrr.on, Gloazor ondod his search for 

a clearer identity with a now nawo-«tho co.vr.unity colle2e--.and a long 

list of equally vital fuTtCtions. In the past few years, Gloaaor has arf^ued 

^hat the "identity crisis" of the coravanity-junior college has passed and 

that zr.o r.ovenonw faces now proble.nis. His ideas in this regard will be 

oiscussed later in Chapter ■/, 

ii. V. yjirtorana has been 7.uch noro active as an administrator in tho 

cx-rariity-Minior colloi[;e Kovenent than as an "idea man," His substantial 

nuxbor of publications arise nainly frora reports on legislation and 

patterns of corronunity- junier college governance, most of which r^Ako no 

attenpt to define vrfiat tho role of the cemiriunity- junior college should 

be. Xartorana received both his K.A, and ?n,D, degrees from the University 

of Chicago, in 19^6 and 19^8 respectively. ?rom 19^^9 to 1953 he was a 

px'oCossor of education and junior college consultant at the State College 

of Vrashington. Ho then moved to tho Ferris Institute at Big Rapids, 

/achisan, where ho was Dean of the General College and Pre-rt'ofossional 

Division from 1953 to 1955 • In 1955 Mai*torana joined the staff of the 

U.S. Office of Education v/nere he worked two years as the junior college 

sp'ocialist and six years more heading the office dealing with state and 

regional higher educational orgardzations. In 1963 Xartorana vrent to tho 

:;tate of Xew York to head their higher education planning office wl^ore ho 

worked for two years before taking his present position, that of JiKocutivo 

1 

Joan for Tv/o-Year Colleges for tho State university of ^ew York. 

^rhe data in this paragraph on Kartorana are from -Mho' s Ivho in ATorican 
o-ioo^tlon > Vol. I of 1967-1968 iiJition: Q^mTal Kr^ucation . Vol. XXIII, p. 551 
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Kartorana did express somo ideas on tho proper direction of tho oom- 

rr.unity- junior oollego movorcont durin[j his briof prorosoorial career in tho 

late 19^0' s» In the fashion of Koos, iiridor whom ho hud u'cuoiod at t*»o 

University of Chicago, >lartorana reported a study that ho had ir^do of 

course offerings listed in ^10 junior college catalo(,aios. Focusing on 

tho extent of functional '^faM.ly-life adjustn;ent" courses available » 

Kartbrana found that on].y 2k percent of the colleges offered such c6\irses, 

many of which he judged to be weak in content*^ iron this interest in 

lifo-ad justment courses, Martorana noxt publibhud an article in dox'onco of 
^ 2 

'^CiO oomunity college concept. The two interests >/ore actually closely 
rolated. The report of tho President's Corrirrdsoion on Higher iSducation in 
19^/ 1 which recomended tho use of "co.rjr.unity college" as a new name for 
Junior, public, comprehensive collogos, and fror; vfnich Martorana liberally 
quoted, inserted a large dose of life-adjustment education into their 
prorriOtion of corirTiUnity colleges.^ Martorana also reco[cni2ed the need to 
publicize the new comnunity college imafjo; he stated that it "must bo intro- 
duced, nurtured; p.nd fully developed in the minds of laymen as well as local 
school personnel/* 2arlier than most other commurdty- junior college 
spokesmen, >;artorana siw ^'public relations** as the solution for the move- 
ment's ^'identity crisis 

Vi^en >;artoraria served in the U»S» Office of Education he began to 
wriioo about coj-jnunity^junior colleges frox a perspective much like one 

^S. V, Martorana, *'r\inctional Family-Life Education in Junior CoUofjos, 
Junior CollQr.e Journal , XIX (October, 19^8 )» ?9-88. 

2 

Sg V* Kartorana, '^Integrating the College and Ccr/imunity, " Junior 
Colle.-^o Journal , XIX (February, 19^9). 309-310. 

3 

Ibid > , p. 309 J President's Comnission on Higher Sduoation, Eirhar 
cation for Ar-erinan Dexocraoy » 

I<artorana, "Integrating College and Comimunity, 3IO, 
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oarlior oxprossod by U»S» Coirjrissionor of ixiucation Coor^io r\ Zook, This 
porspoctivo was a wido ono, or^oorrioa-osin^ all of higher education, arA viow^ 
ingthe community- junior collogo largely as a scrooning institution for 
alz*oady orowdod four-year collogos and univorsitios. In 195^ Xartorana 

• • . tho oorranunity or junior collogo serves as a scrooning 
institution for students on thoir way to advanced collegiate 
studios • It presents a serious challoncjo to the j^,uidanoQ 
and selection functions of junior colleges, one- vhich all of 
us who are active in junior-college educational efforts recog- 
nise and accept. If the job is well done, it will do much 
to assist the univnrsities in moetinj; tho challonj^e of in- 
creasing enrolLriOnts* without sacrifice in tho quality of tho 
programs they offer,-*- 

Johnson, Reynolds, Medsker, Colvort, Bogue, Gloazor, and Martorana 
represent a type of cornmunity- junior college spokesrr.en quite different from 
that of the previous generation. The younger spokesmen were more accept- 
ing of a variety of. corrjnunity- jurdor college purposes--some would say too 
accepting. The single-minded effort to promote terminal education which 
was characteristic 'of the 1920 »s and 1930 's did not disappear in tho writ- 
ing's of the recent spokesmen by any means, but it was diluted somewhat in 
a sea of other program proposals. Perhaps this is >7hy the contemporary 
community- junior college spokesmen, while offering dozens of reasons for 
the movement's being, were troubled by being ur^able to explain the reason 
for the movement's being. 

Continuing Voices froo: tho Past 
Several of the community- junior collogo national spokesmen considered 
at length in the xast chapter continued to bo active proponents of the 
movement after V.brld V/ar Two, Since their careers were traced earlier and 

■'"S, V. Kartorana, *'Peorganization in Higher Education,*' Jourrial of 
Hi;;hor Education , XXVII (December, 195^), ^?2, 
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since many of their prime ideas had boon fully developed during the 19^0 's 

and 1930's, their continuing involvement in v/ne comriunity- junior college 

tTiOve.T.ont vdll be briefly covered here. 

In 19^6, at age sixty-five, Leonard V. Koos retired from the University 

of Chicago. At the sane time ho began a three-yoar editorship of the Junio r 

Collorto Journal , Ke has continued to the present day, in his 90th yoari to 

write and teach about the ce*rjnunity- junior college. Although Koos has 

kept abreast of modern developments in the cornmunity- junior college novo- 

r.ont, he has not felt it necessary to alter many of his ideas from the 

1920*s and 1930^ s« In his r.iost recent work, Koos has stated that most of 

the functions being mentioned in such detail by present writers have ac^ 

tually been long established in the movement. Stated Koos: 

, . , Current formulations seldom depart from inclusion of 
general oducation» terminal occupational education, prepara- 
tion for further education or the "transfer" function, 
adult education, and comirmnity service. To assure realiza- 
tion of these purposes, tho fox*mulations also include refer- 
ence to guidance and remediation. 

The purposes arc noteworthy . , , because writers on 
tho institution have boon in practically full agreement on 
them since the early years of the movement,^ 

VJhile KooL did not object to the proliferation of community- junior 
college functions, seeing thorn as re-categorizations rather than alterations, 
he did not fall error to the conception that all stated purposes were equally 
important, Ke continued to plug his old favorites, particularly linking 
the community- junior college with tho high school. If this was not to be 
done by the 6-^J+ plan, as Koos finally accepted it would not bo, then at 
least the importance of some strong relationship, thought Koos, should be » 
accepted. To the charge that comiTiunity- junior colleges vrore only "glorified 

"^Koos, The Community Coller.e Studont , p. 49^^, 
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high schools/' Koos retoi-tod that as *'poo;jlo^s coUg^os'* thoy did in fact 

have many good and glorious things in cor^ur^on vlth high schools. To tho 

problem of articulation with sonior collogos, Koos addod that tho problem 

was probably moro sorious in relation to high schools. In discussions of 

tho oollogo student, Koos was always anxious to point out tho problems 

of lator adolosoenco which wore charactoristio of both hi^gh sohool and 

oofMunity- junior collogo students."'' 

Abovo all, Koos never lost sight of the key importance of "terminal 

education. " In joining tho chorus in support of gonoral education at the 

end of Vtorld War Two, Koos noted that tho widespread concern was with 

tciT:')lml general education, and thus was not greatly different from terminal 

o 

vocational education advocated in the 1920 's and 1930 ' s, " 

V/alter Crosby Eolls also continued his dedication to terminal com- 
munity-junior college education into tho 19^0's and 1950's. In particular, 
Eolls was an active fighter during V/orld \IaT Two for increased tex*minal 
education, both vocational arid general. He felt tho military need for 
trained technicians and loyal citizens added increased justification for 
such terminal programs. Eolls, as 2xocutive Secretary of AA JG during tho 
war, sent out a series of Wa rtime Ijettors to the membership appraising 
them of developments of interest. He told of visits to capitol hill to 

"^Seo the following articles by Koos: ''Points of Nocdod Curriculum 
Dovelop.xont/' J\mior College Journal , XVI (l^ay, 19^-^6), ^01-^10; "Riso of 
tho People's College,^' School Hovi ow. LV (M^^rch, 19^?), 139-1^9; ^'Is tho 
Junior College Secondary or Higher iJducation? , JurA or Coll^p^o Journril , 
aYIII (liovcmbor, 19^7), 113-11^; and ''fho Corrjnunity Collo;^e as a 
'Glorified High School,'^' Junior Gollv^^o Journ nl. XI/. (April, 19^9), 
^29-^30 • Koos' recent book, The Comruni tv Colio.?.o St udvnt , emphasises 
the adolescent characteristics of co:Tja\in>ty-juriior collogo students, 

2 

Koos, ^'The Rise of the People's Collogo," p. 1^2. 
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lobby for n-^oro training contracts fro.T; tho Ar.r^y and Navy (Only five porcent 

of junior collo^^es woro so x'avorod in 19^3)."^ AiJ 2o^o v;as to do lator. 

Soils wont to the Capitol sovoral tin-^os to probost proposals for universal 
2 

r.ilitary training. 

Zolls would probably havo continued to bo a strong voico in the com- 
nunity-junior collogo jr.ovo.tGnt after V/orld \var 'fwo had not his resignation 
as iixocutivo Socrt^tary of MJC. forcod^ by internal opposition, embittorod 
him toward the junior collogo or:,anization and many of tho loadinj; spokos- 
T.ion in tho movement. Vihile Sxocutive oocrotCVy, Eells had boon successful 



in converting his position from a half-time tdf a full-tl-'io basis and opening 



an office in Washington i D.C. Tho grant from the Gonoral Education Board 



as the General Education Board grant was being depleted, the problem of 
mooting operational costs became acute, ^!any individuals in AAJC, particu- 
larly those who felt that Sells was too authoritarian and aggressive, argued 
that Eolls and the Washington office should go, and that the Association 
office should return to a university campus where it mi£^it enjoy financial 
assistance and political isolation. The Executive Committee of AAJC voted 
to do this very thing upon the recommoiidation of AAJC President John V/, 
Harboson in November, 19^2. Soils, uninformed of the impending move, offered 
his resignation as soon as he heard of tho decision. Privately, Eolls blamod 
an opposition ring including Harboson, Medsker, and Koos, v^iiom ho charged 
Wore conspiring to move the AAJC office to tho University of Chicago, 
liolls suspected that Robert M. Hutchins, v?hom he felt wanted to have some 
control over the direction of the junior college movement, was supporting' 

H/alter Crosby Eolls, A^rtimo I^^ttor No, 29 * December 22, 1943, 
2 

A'alter Crosby Eells, Wartime I.oti.or Ko. 52 , March 30, 19^5. 




for Terminal Sduoai;;ipi),,^§t\^dy helped to finance those change 



s. 3y 1942, 
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tho uprising In AAJC ranks. Facod with iiolls' absolute opposition, tho 

AAJC Board of Directors roscinded uhoir dooicion. ;iuc tho rollovir.,^' two 

years wore filled with charges and couniorohargos , ar.a vhon iLolls roijubir.ittod 

his rosior.ation in reaction to increased criticisnis in tho sprinjj of 19^5, 

it was accoptod by the Board. ^ 

The remainder of Eolls' career in the cownunity^o^nior college move- 

PiOnt was directed toward the doveloprcent of two-year colleges in foreign 

countries, particularly Japan. rVom 19^5 to 19^? he headed the Foreign 

Sducatiou Division of tho Veterans Adird^dstration, and fron 19^? to 1951 

he served as the adviser on higher education on the staff of the Supreme 

Coifjiiandor of Allied Powers in Japan. Then until his doG*th in l963i iiells 

did occasional consulting ar^d teaching in both the Unitod States and Japan. 

3ul although Eells kept his interest in the community- junior college after 

his 19^5 resignation from ^AJC, he never attended any meetings of AAJC 

2 

nor inv'olved himself in any direct way ^dth the movement in America. 

After Doak S, Cam.pbell accepted tho position of Dean of Peabody 
College's Graduate School in 1938 and resifn^od as AAJC Executive Secretary, ' 
ho had limited involvement x^ith the comrriunity- junior college movement. 
He did accept the chairmanship of the AAJC Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education in 1939 1 however, v;5-iich undertook the Terminal Education 
Study with funds that Campbell holpod to procure from the General Education 
Board » Ko remained as chairman of tho Commission until the conclusion of 
tho study in 19^6. l^eanwhile Campbell left Poabody in 19-^1 to head Florida 
State College for V'omen, which became Florida State University at Tallahassee 

"^rhis account of Eolls' resignation, including tho citing of private 
correspondence, comes from Brick, Forum and Focus , pp. ^2-46, 

^ Ibid . , p. 46; V>ho V.^$ Vvho in An-.erica , Vol. IV: I96I-I968, p. 281. 
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in 1957» and ho remainod thero until his i*otiremont in 1957. Since his 
rc'^iromonti Campbell has continuod to bo active as an educational consultant, 
particularly at Baptist institutions* Carapboll's involvorriont in the com* 
munity- junior college movement after 19^6 was very slight. 

It might be of some value, however, to look briefly at some of the 
general educational and social ideas oxprossod by Campbell during his days 
as a university president, i^'or one reason, Campbell wrote so little before 
the v;ar that not much can be said about his ideological stance during that 
time, a fact that was pointed out in Chapter III. For another reason, 
Campbell, while no longer a national spokosr.r^n for community- junior colleges, 
did play an important role in the shaping of higher education in Florida, 
a state that made a major corrjnitmont to the comraunity- junior college develop- 
ment in the 1950^ s« Purthermore, as a man instrumental in helping to estab- 
lish the Southern Regional Education coard in 19^9 i and one who served on 
its executive committee for eight years, Campbell extended his influence 
throughout the South. ^ Since a volume of selected speeches that Campbell 

made in the 19^0 *s and 1950 's has been published, a record of his ideas 

2 

exist for that period in his career. 

During V/orld War Two, while ho still chaired the Terminal Education 
Study, Campbell delivered an address to graduating students at Stetson 
University entitled "According to the Xoasure of a >-an.'' In the speech 
Campbell spoke of the coming need for v:ell-.trained i to face post- 

war confusion: 

Those of us vdio are especially interested in the powor and 
importance of trained, intelligent, and consecrated leadership, 

""■Fawcett, "Doak S. Campbell," 185-187. 
2 

Doak S. Campbell, Southern Educator: Selected Aridrosses . Florida 

State University Studies Ko. 25 (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1957). 
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.vsu"^ oor*oorn';;a %ath tho probl.;::,; and condition v.'J-iich vdll 
-.c-na CO en-jolf us in a x'lood of poi'c^var oonfusioAt-^ 

A voll-trainod oli^o vould not b,^ oriOU^^h to provont confusion in the massed^ 

ny/'-^vor. To stross tho ir.portanca of caucation, Car/ipboll quotod fvom John 

f.^s.c;n, tho rdnteonth contury i^nglish .author t on tho fact that good educa- 

wivn voild curb tho r.oan^^r instincts of hurr.an nature and govorn propor 

boh':.vior: 

''i/:i^;cato, or govorn, thoy aro ono and tho saviO word. Eduoa-* 

wion doc-s not .-r.oan teaching pooplo to know what they do not 

>:nw. It MSkfis teaching thc^i to bohavo as thoy do not bo- 
hv/o.^^2: 

Ca:'.>b-^11 carriod his rr.ossago of tho need for moral education into the 
Ovl:; Viir yo'^T&. Addressing a Florida 'tato P.T.A. mooting in 19^9i Ca/npboll 
w-;ilt his spooch around an ancient proverb: "Train up a child in tho way 
he Ghould ^o; ar*d v^hon he is old, ho will not depart from it," Campbell 
iivi^ed the delegates that they should not be concerned about training as 

0 

^'indoctrination'* as long as its goals wore rig^it. Drawing a lesson from 

;^asi Oer;;iny, Csjnpbell stated; 

ha have seen in our own lifetime the exaraple of a whole nation 
of youth VitiO were trained up in oho way tho dictator said they 
should go. This teaches us, at least, that it ran bo done 
effocvively, 

Ine difference in a free r^ation. Campbell went on to say, was that all of 

> 

hor^hx:; vould deterriine "tho way in which the child should go," V^hile 
Vir.pcoll did not pretend that this would bo an easy task, he did suggest 



Tcld , , p. 26; the sa;?:o quotation can b(^> found in a 19^3 speech by 
Cir.pi/Oil e.'- titled "Attitudes for -iiosponjive an-d Pvocponsible Citizenship,!' 
iJL^' I P« Campbell gave a spocial warning to junior colleges to 

r-^r: a,;;ain:;t r^oral decay and a disrespect for constituted authority after 
tr*Cf way oy teaching values more effoctivoly. Son Doak 3, Campbell, "Junior 
✓'ylxeges and L^feriSe-.Teday and Tomorrow," Junior Collef^e Journal ^ XI 
(y-arch, IS^l), 363-36^. 
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that thoro woro at least thrao virtue j thit evoryor.o could agroo upon: 

(1) A positive attitudo toward hard *nork vjhioh vould Lui^pic^o ^'a full dray's 

'.vork for a full day's p^^y^' (C5irrip'c>>i»ll pointed to incrca{;in;j vrolfaro roll^ 

in support of this nood); (3) I*Vu£;ality; and (3) Self-donial.^ Campboll 

had similar advico for toachors in Tiorida in a 1952 address; 

Soma toachorj havo boon victir»i'ibd by an ovorsirnplifi- 
cation of such teras as der^ocracy, toloranco» indoctrination 
and tho liko. Thoy havo beon told that in a dorr.ocracy thoro 
mast bo ho indoctrination; that it is vrong or ^^undomocratic" 
to influonco tho attitudo of othors through tho process of 
toachin^, Sinco vhon vas it vrror.^j to uso ovory legitimato 
nc-j^ns "CO toach childron to bj hor.oat; to roco^^ni^o and rospeat 
tho rights of othors; to abhor sin and lovo rightoousness? 
Aa I interpret tho ^^T.orican idoal, roligion, morality, and ^ 
knowlodgo—all throo co.'nposo tho groat trinity of oducation. * 

Those ideas oxprossod by Carapboll in tho 19^0 's and 1950 '^J are perfectly 
consistent with those expressed by his associates in defense of terminal 
education in the 1920 >s and 1930* s. Lut Ccjnpboll's ideas appear to be 
different because they wore usually tied to tho theme of national defense. 
v;orld V;ar Two and the Cold Vrar provided a backdrop which pictured the typo 
of citizenship training advocated by Canpboll as necessary for survival. 
Before ;Vorld Vr'ar Two, a sizralar typo of citizenship training- -terminal 
oducation--was advocated by other spokesrr.en for the cownunity- junior college, 
not for survival but for the perfection of Av.orican society. In either case, 
a structured society with loyal a..d confor/cing masses of people vms considered 
an important goal* 

John Harbeson was a particularly active coravanity- junior college 
loader during 'rtbrld V;ar Tv;o. Ko vyas ivesidont of AAJC for tho 19^2-19^3 



All of the quoted ar^d paraphrased riatorial from tho P.T.A. speech in * 
this paragraph is from Campbell, £cuth^i;rn Z/ivcator , pp. 91-9^. 

2 

Cited from among Campbell *s personal papers by i^'awcett, ''Doak S. 
Campbell," p, 48, 
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ici\r,f and in this po.sition bo^ar, tho car;p2.ign v.t»ich resulted in th& oust- 
in;;j of Soils as Sxooutivo Socrotaiv- also soirvod Gurin;^ tho war as 
ohair/iAn of AAJC's Corru-iittoo on V/artir.o Activitios, Harboson publioi^ed 
tho rolo that corMnurvity- junior colleges could play in tho war by providing 
v.uiaora, rivotors, latho workers, rc^achino oporators» etc., for war indus- 
^rios,''' 

^'Iir;portant as thoso sorvicos aro, however Harboson vent on to say: 

thoy do not constitute tho r.ajor rosponsibilitios. of tho 
junior oolloge in tho protiont o.iar.^^cjncy* Tho prir.ary and 
Uiidis put able function of the junior collo/je is now» as it 
always has boon and perennially will ror.ain, to train stu- 
dents comprehensively for tho solution of life's problems.^ 

As Karboson went on to explain tho t/pe of "lifo^training" ho advocated, 

ho ooundod much like Jesso ?, Bog'uo. Ho had in rrArA men who respected 

authority and would do rightj men who would curtail their individual foibles 

for tho sake of an orderly» efficient society. Tho law itself, Karbeson 

feared, sanctioned individual liberty at the expense of society; 

Too often • . « vro of pist generations have condoned anti« 
social conduct by a lo;;alistic interpretation of objective 
authority. V/o nust create a g-:;noration of *Ton who vrill 
judfje hUTTkan conduct solely on tho basis of social conso- 
quuncos following the wako of t.hoir actions. 3 

"G^viidod by our intelligence,*' Karbeson said in an article wTitton on the 

sano topic a half-year later, ''wo shall rr.iiko no serious mistakes. ^' 

Karboijon was Vne first corur*uaity- juriior college national spokesman in 

this jtuay to rocorrjnend to his colloagv.os that they adopt the nar.e ''cori/nunity 

^John V/. Karbeson, "Tho Junior College in the Present £/r.ergoncy, '* 
J'cnl Q-r Goll3?Q Journal . XII (April, IS^Zj, ^35, 

John UciTbosoAt "Junior Colleger; and Total V.ar," Junior Colle^ye 
Jc^urnil , XIII (October, 19^2), 69. 



collo^jo,^' Tho war, which brought a larr^o niLncor of adults into tho junior 

oollogosi mado tho connoction botwoon ^^trrr.in&l education^' and ^^adoloi'conce" 

loss tonabiu. These older concepts, argued Harbeson, v/ore all tied to tho 

^'junior college and the name should bo changed to project an image that 

torrainal prograras were al^o {jood for v.dults, Harbeson suggested tho name 

of the "co:nmunity collego^^ first in 19'^ » but at that tirr.e ho also thought 

that ^'oity college a naito used in Los Anf^clos, or just "college" would 

suffice.^ In 19^9 he prosontod another case for tho **corcriUnity colle^e^' 

na::.o, this timo based on tho increasingly ccw'.on --.ri^u/^.ent tv^^.t the expariding 

functions of cojjnunity service, vocational^tcchnical curricula, as well as 

adult education deserve to bo packaged in a now vrappin^.^ 

Along with ideas that ho generated in the i9^fO*s, Harbeson also mixed 

in sorno of his old concepts. He kept pushing for the SJ^J^ plan after 

3 

many of its other advocates abandoned it, Ho continued to publicize the 
need to ti*ain the masses to be good, citizens, only changing the name of 
this Inunction from '*tor/rdnal education'* to '^general education'^ after V.'orld 
Vtar Two, Such training, argued Harbeson, should provide ^'an efficient 
present and future functioning*' in five areas of ''hur-'uin need's—personal, 
physical and mental, socio-civic, hcr.e-life, and vocational areas, Tao 
writings of Harbeson show clearly the effortless trans for*ruition in the 

''■John V/, Harbeson, *'rhe Rochristoning of the Junior Collegos,*' 
C-J.iforrda Journal of Secondary rducrAt'lon , XIX (April, 19^4^), 20^-20?. 

2 

John V;, Harbeson, "The Cor^munity College," KSA Jo^:rnal . XXXVIII \ 
(October, 19^9), 502-503. 

-'^Soe Sexsoji arid Harbeson, Tho Nov A;7:fjrican Col i n -^o ; John VJ» Harbeson, 
'*2valuating the SJ^J^ Plan," Natio nal yV^^p ciation of Seconder y^-Sch col 
P-incioals E^illotin . XXII (>Arch, 19^8 )i 1^3-151. 

John V/. Harbeson, "Curriculum for Hujr^n i^eed," ?/iucatlonal I/?adorshir> , 
IV (Docombor, 19^6), 19^-195. 
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focus of tho corii^*xuiity» junior collo.^o ideology fro^r. tho jurdor to tho 
co:vr«unity collogo* a shift that occasioned littlo debate bocaose it iri^ 
volvod little change. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, Jarr^os X» V^bod, and Geort^o ?. Zook had littlo to 
say about the co]rjTiunity- junior collogo r^ovor^'.orit after the 1930's; accord*^ 
in^lyi scant attention will bo given to thori here. ?dcciardi vrote in 
19^*7 about his uoncern that technical-institutes were not doing «^nough to 
promote '^social effioionoy," '/iojd shifted his concern to private junior 
collo2es, citing their ability to c^rry out progressive and personal eduoa- 
tion. After V/ood's retire^r.ant fro:n Stephens College in 19^7i he stopped 
witing about the a;ovemont at all. Zook, who always viewed the Qorr.rriU/iity- 
junior college from a "university perspective/' continued to advise junior 
colleges to attend more to non-acadorriic instruction and to steer jnoro 
students away frotri college preparatory prograr»is.^ Loft to be ir.entioned 
during this .era is Robert M. Hutchins. Perhaps he too, if measured in 
terms of his contribution to the comrriUnity- junior college ideology, should 
receive only brief mention. But for the s e of the illw^Anation that 
his ideas can provide in UTiderstanding the corr.rfiunity- junior college ideology, 
they are well worth careful study, 

Hutchins' departure from tho Urdversity of Crdcago in 1951i welcor^ed 
by both Hutchins and the University's faculty, was discussed in the last 
chapter. His subsequent positions with the Ford Fo^jindation .nd the FvrA 
for tho Republic did not at a11 prevent hirr. frorri vriting his ideas about 

^*\icholas Ricciardi, »*Accrcditinrj Curricula of Technical^Institute - 
TyoD,^* California Jourrial of Sooor/j n.- :-;/ }viucation > XXII (March, 19^^?), 
I66-I69; Jc"r,es K. Vfeod, "V\hat tho i^rivate Jujiior College Has to Offer, 
]:•■tion^^> Sr^hools , X7.iC/ (April, 19^''5)i 31 1 Geor;^e K. Zook, "Cnan-^in,:/ 
^attorns of Junior College Education," Junior Collep;o J ournal, XVI (May, 
19^f6)^ ^ll-Al?; George ?. 2ook, *'riiucation--V;iat For?,^' Junior Colle.^^o 
Journal . XX (Xay, 1950) 1 523-530. 
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-^•."♦csrican education, including his idoao o;i tho co.v.;U/iity- jurdor collo/jo, 
il'/on boforo ho loft Cnicago, Hutchins aorvcd notico tV.at hi^ intorust in 
tho corru'riunity- Junior collogo was based on v:hat it could bo r^thor tho^n 
v;h4t it was. This was obvious Vnon Hutchins launchod a broadside attack 
upon tho 19^7 roport of tho President^ 3 Gor^rAssion on Kighor Education 
verier* had urgod tho devolopxont of "oorrx-.unity collogos" with virtually 
lir-.ltloss functions. To Hutchins, over tho foo of vocatiorialism ar<d non* 
ir/volloctual colloge curricula, tho roport roprofjontod everything wrong 
vnth A.'-orican ooucatio/^, H© called tr^o report ^^antihu:.:anistic and anti- 
invollectual, " "a ?ourth-of July oration in podo-^uose," Ho labeled the 
report's contention tr*at education can and should do everything the 
'^o.xnibus fallacy" which ^^divorts tho public rdnd from direct attack on 
tho evil UTtder consideration by proposing the easy, if costly, alternative » 
'Lot education do it.'*^ Inequities in tho GConOirdc system and in birth 
rates, argued Hutchins, can be solved by better r^oans than education, 
Lot only had tho Cor/indssion backed vocational education to the detriment 
of general education, according to Hutchins, but its anti-intellectual 
flavor was bound to keep A/corican education a '\5igantic playroom, designed 
to koop tho young out of worse places until thoy can go to work.^*^ Since 
overyono of tho other subjects in this study cheered tho roport of the 
/resident *s Corrjriission, it is no wondor that "Quotations fror^ President 
Hutchins*' suddenly disappeared fro*"! tho pa^os of tho Junior Collo^o Jour/f.il , 

i 

A particularly porceptivo observation by Hutchins, at loast so far 
as it applies to tho community- jurdor colleso movoriont, concerned the re- 
Lationship between life-adjustment education and public relations, for most 

^Pwobert Hutchins, *^Tho Pwoport of the President's COi^jriission on 
ni^ior £ducation»" Sducational Roccrd . XXIX (Aprils 19^8), 107-122. 
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Go;c*runity- junior collofjo national s?okosr»on chcvripionod both* Kutchins 

rooUGod attontion upon tho ino^jt ovor.?Oi*kcd word in tho lifo-ad justment 

vocabulary: noods. 

How do you know a neod vhon you soo ono? Tho usual ansv/or 
is that you know ono by tho doroandt And the noxt stop is 
to onlargo your r.arkot by tho bost advortising and salos 
tochniquos, through oroatinjj a dor<;and for corr.othing you 
could offor to supply. 



Tho dootrino of noeds thus o/.ds in public relations • 
I think it fair to say that tho do.T.inant concorn of school 
suporintondonts and university prosidonts in Arr^orica is pub- 
lic relations. 1 

Any cor-xunity- junior collogo national spokesman reading Hutchins 

porcoptivoly would have to have boon soi'^owhat sensitive to his own inovoment^s 

o>:ton3ivo uso of ^'needs'* in their rhetoric. And nany would have boon equally 

sensitive to Hutchins' corrjnents on public relations, since inany voices in 

the movement wore calling for bettor public relations as an answer to the 

.tover.ent ' s "identity crisis*'' It would have taken a particularly astute 

rr.crr.ber of the com^Jinity* junior collogo movorcont to have dotocted in Hutchins* 

writing the fact that a lack of values, ideals, and ideology was tho root 

of their confusion. Bat Hutchins said it plainly: 'Tne loss of an 

intelligible and attainable ideal lies at the root of the troubles of 

Arr.orican education." 

. ' As if to nake his separation with the corii-iunity- jurdor college move- 

ir.ont forr.al and conplotoi Hutchins shot barbs especially aimed at tho concept 

of the "comri-onity collego" in 19^A: 

\'i^Alo nobody was looking, the junior collogo, which r-iir^ht have 
becOiViO the hone of liberal education, became the comraunity 

^Robert Kutchins, Tho C onf lict in .-^ju cation in a Di^-r.oorgtic Sooioty 
(i.'ew York: Harper d Brothers, 1953) » PP* 30-31 • 

?^bort M. Kutchins I Zorr.o Observations on Amoricin Edu^r^ition (London: 
C-ar^bridge University Press, 1950 f P« 31. 

O 
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collo^jo, tho reflection of co;r**r,u.rUy pras5iiro3, and a placo 
of accomniodation for thoce vho diO not know vhat olso to do.-'- 

Tho soloctod tho.T.os v.'iriich follow vlll help to surn.r.arizo somo of tho 

koy ideas of the cent oiTipor a ry co.'rjnunity- junior collogo national spokosrnon 

already discussed, but several points should already bo clear. First, 

tho sp-okesinen sensed and woro greatly concornod th*at they v/oro not boin? 

properly understood by tho public, in spite of tho hi^h decree of acooptanco 

t;iven to whatever the public thought tho coriTiUnity- junior college actually 

was. Socondlyi with only a few oxpresscd ro^orvationsr the spokesmen woro 

eager to pro.riOto any nu:r/oor of now educational and social functions, usually 

championed under tho barj^or of the "oor.r.;unity collo^;*^." Tho more educational 

and .social functions that woro introduced, hov;ovor, the :r,ore concerned tho 

spokesnien seemed to be that their **roal identity'^ was being confused. 

I^inally, trie spokesrnen continued to stress tho role of tho community- junior 

college in training the »r.assos of citizens , not only for jobs but also for 

a responsible placo in American society, Thoy never felt easy about tho 

Large nUiVoer of students aspiring to a university education whom they wore 

certain, should not, and probably v;oulrI not, continue their education beyond 

the cor^T.unity- junior college. 

The Imr)act of World V'^i^ Tvo and the Cold V/ar 
Much has already been said in this chapter about tho ideas generated 
by Vfbrld '/lav Two in the irdnds of the corj^.unity-jurdor college national 
spokesnon. It was no coincidence that tho resurgence of interest in gen- 
oral education came during and iinrriediately after that war, Tho report of 

"^Robert M, hutchins, ''"^he Time is Xow," Libera l r:du oatij> n: Dillotln 
of the Association of Ar.erioan Colioros ^ L (y-ay» 19^), 255-Ji56. 
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■*riO Harvai^d Corjnittco on Oor4orAl Sducatior; in 19^5 attracted national 

attention. V/ithin tho cor.j^.unity- junior collego movomont tho studios 

by Johnson and by Reynolds rnontionod oariior wore synptoiriatic of tho 

popularity of gonoral education. Porhaps it could bo that tho nation's 

f>ocond confrontation wi^h Gori^nan officioncy, with tho particular porvor- 

aion of ordor and social unity apparent in ^azisi\^ sorvod as a harsh ro- 

mindor that tho developz.iont of tho individual needed attention too. Or 

porhaps tho very contest botwoen supoi^-officicnt powers called for a typo 

of civic education insuring even a groator arr.ount of r^ass conformity, 

v^hich was advocated undor the euphoriiisra of "gonoral education,*' Neither 

of these radically different theiios can bo v/holly supported nor wholly 

disputed by the moaning that general education hold for tho spokesmen of 

tho corirr*unity- junior collego movement during this period, 

Modsker» it will bo rememberod» v:as an advocate of greater industrial 

training in 1939 but emerged during and after tho war as also a special 

friend of general education. His work with the Terminal Education Study 

could very well be responsible for this widened perspective, but also 

the war could have been responsible. Kocogniaing a national need for 

unity which surpassed industry's need for workers » Kedsker urged tho 

govorrjnont to turn to tho junior collog;o during the war for manpower and, 

if need bo> to promote uniformity ^ 

Out of its woll-ostablis'ned e::iGtonGe has ocra exporionco 
and ability to deal '^o.th all typos of students ref^ardloss 
of ability, backp^round, or educational and vocational anbi- 
tions, i3<ocause of those faotorc 'cho 600 junior colleges, 
in addition to others likely to bo orgardzod, could 
bocome centers for the rehabilitation of youth, the exten- 
sion of genoral and vocational education ^ the provision of 

^ Gon-jral Education in fx ?Vno S o ci^^^ty: Ro r>or t of tho Harvard Ccmmlttoo 
(Cambridge, M?,ss. s Harvard University Press, 19^5). 
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ti^y-out and exploratory v;ork, and the utiliviation of an 
offoctivo guidanco prograra. Evon if it shoulrj be considorod 
necessary to have sorno do?jreo of unifor.mty for the country, 
much could be gained by uoinfj thoiio existing institutions and 
assigning to them the task thoy are best able to do— that of 
effectively training and guidinc young people.! 

Tvo of the most active corru^unity- junior college national spokeamen 



during the war were Harboson and Soils, Harbeson'^\conviction that the 



war demonstrated even a greater need for citizenship training than for 
training technicians has been noted earlier. Sells concurred that the 
dovolop.r,ent of the right kind of person was far more important than 
developing mere skills: 

m 

Perhaps the war has served • ♦ • to omphasiae a«> never 
before the fundamental importance of what wo have for decades 
boon accustomed to call the **liboral arts,*' The pressing 
call from both army and navy to our colleges is not prima- 
rily for men with exclusively technical training, but for 
the development of men of dynamic personality, of general 
competence, of potential leader3hip, Viith those qualities 
as a basis, the arricd services say they can quickly give the 
specialized and technical training to develop competent 
officers • \Athout these basic qualities, hovrever, special- 
ized and technical trairAng is wasted or ineffective #2 

V/riters on the community-junior college have generally emphasized the 

importance of V/orld V/ar Two in developing programs of a vocational and 

technical nature in community- junior colleges, but there was no wliolo- 

sale shift in the ideology of the movement tov/ard technical training 

3 

over general education. If any shift at all occurred in the placement 



Medsker, '*The V/artime Role of Cur Junior Colleges,** p. 39. 

2 

iSells, "Developments in Higher Education- -VJi so and Otherwise,'* p, 466. 

3 

-^See Blocker, flummer ar^ Richardson, Tho Tvro Year Colle;;e . p. 30, 
and Brick, Forum and Focus , p, 28, for the standard interpretation. The 
actual extent to which technical-vocational programs incz'oasod in community- 
junior colleges during the war is a subject that needs more study. In the 
literature of the movomont, tho fact that 5,000 civilian pilots wore trained 
in community- junior colleges is frequently mentioned, but only general 
references to training other war-relatod skills are made. Eells complained 
during the war that the government was not using community- junior colleges 
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of vaIugs rogardins gorioral and technical training, it was sli^jhtly in thb 
diroction of gonoral education. 

Aftor the war, with the nation confronting a now enojriy«-tho Soviet 
Union—whose ideology seoraod to poso a greater irirr*ediato threat than its 
armies, the need for solid citizenship training appeared greater than ever 
in the community- junior college ideology. A 19^6 resolution by the AAJC 
monborship supported the idea of seeking federal aid for funds to help the 
junior colleges to teach effectively doinoci'atic values for the benefit of 
individual student development and national defense.*'" V.hen Boguo took 
thi;j resolution to the Senate CorruTdttoo on Labor and Public Vi'elfaro, he 
warned that if Congress did not help finance com^TtUnity- junior colleges in 
poor states it would "oi'eate a pool of huir^an beings unfit by mental and 
physical standards to defend the nation in a time of crisis." As a sec- 
ondary argu*T»ont, Bogue inserted the economic benefits which would accrue 

2 

to the nation from an expanded system of comicunity- junior colleges. 

The lack of common values in society, which was threatening enough 
to the community- jxmior college spokesmen during times of peace, appeared to 
bo an oven greater danger in times of international conflict. Medsker re- 
lated the internal and external threat of social disintegration during the 
Korean V/ar thuslyj 

Sociologists toll us of our constantly changing value systems, 
the frustrations, the loneliness, and the confusion of a people 

c»s much as they should, and there v;as over a 50 percent decline in community- 
junior college enrolliriont dui'ing the war. Perhaps the actual change in 
co:7jnunity- junior college programs during: the war was not much greater than 
the roinor changes in the movement's ideology. 

^Josse P. Bogue, "Your Nation's Capitol and Your Junior College," 
/.AJC V;o,shinp:ton Nowslottor . Vol. II, i\o. 7 (April. 30, 19^7), 1. 
2 

Ibid , . pp. 
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now without a frontior, hif;hly urbani-iod, and depc^ndont on 
vicarious oxporiGnoos; for tho for^ralation of thoir idoas and 
jud-'inonts. That all this uhould be true at tho very tino 
tha'o tho prossuro of cornmurdj^T* should riso to its prosont 
hoii^ht may be moro than a coincidonco and it s^oi^oly loavos 
domooracy with loss stronsth with vjhich to prosorvo itsolf ,i 

V.hat did Modskor moan by i;ta*cing that tho relationship botv;oon changinf- 

valuo oyjtOiTiS and tho riiso of co.v,unis;T. ",r.ay bo ?:oro than a coinoidonoo"? 

;-iO want on to oay that ho did not want to sanction ^'witch-hunting" that 

conx^usod corsnuni5;m with social progross, so apparently ho was not referring 

to 'cho saiTio relationship porcoivod at that timo by Senator Joseph KcCarthy. 

It is not clear in tho article viiat prompted this sus^-ostion, but Kedskor^s 

dofonso of general education, particularly to teach youth to stabilize 

their orr.otions and to look at the world '^realistically/' made it clear that 

ho thought general education was necessary to defend against internal dis- 

2 

integration as well as external aggression. 

Doak S, Campbell was loss cautious than iXedskor in viewing education 

"as a method of promoting patriotism and anti-communism. In a 1950 speech 

before the Kdssissippi Educational Association h^e stated: 

I feel certain of one important necessity. This necessity is 
all the more acute so far as the junior college is concerned 
because this institution lies so close to the American people. 
I refer to protection of th^ Arriorican ideals in tho min ss and 
the lives of this generation of growing Americans. . . . 

The difficulty of teaching true Arriericanism under pre- 
sent day conditions is far greater than ever bofore. The 
hazards of developing the degree of intelligonoe and at the 
same timo the degree of patriotic fervor necessary to main- 
tain this nation constitute a challenge the like of which 
•we have never met in this nation. 3 



Leland L, Xedskori 'Mimior Colleges in This Period of CrisiSi" 
Junior Collo.^e Journal > XXIII (January, 1952), 251. 

^Ibid.p pp. 253-256. 

"Quoted in Fawcett» ^'Doak S. C^^iupboll, " p. 90. 



l-^forrins without qualification to a co.rj\unist oonspi'i^acy to dicoriont tho 

n^oiori* Car:pboll varnod at tho JVeshrrion Corivocation at f'lo'i^ida Stato 

■Jnivorsity in 1950 that an objoctivo of cojiinunism was: ^ 

to rcako vs dissatisfied, to confuso us, to increaso oui* taxos 
so that we shall bo raoro hoavily biu^donodi to danglo boforo us 
ideas which theoretically soom to shov; us an easy way out of 
difficulty ,1 

Ca.xpboil specified the junior collogo a^s a basic institution for indoctrina- 
tion, a term he did not hesitate to uso. It was, as he said, an institu- 
tion ^'closo to the American people.*' As an instructor of the masses, it could 
^mrd against un-American ideas* 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War, James W. Roynolds, then 
editor of the Junior CoHog^e Journal , was invited to a meeting with othor 
representatives from higher education and with representatives of the fed- 
eral government to discuss how colleges and universities could be most 
ofi'octively utilized in the crisis. Reynolds reported in tho Journal that 
two responsibilities were mentioned repeatedly: 

(1) scientific and technical education, and (2) education in 
the ideals of democracy. The second of those two responsibili- 
ties . . • deserves even more emphasis than has boon given. 2 

Adapting the earlier argximents for somiproi^ossional education to the Korean 

Vf'ar, Bogue recommended that jxinior collogos run summer camps for high school 

graduates who volunteer for military service. At the sunrior camps, the 

young men could be screened, and those v.tio looked like promising prospects 

for high-ranking, non-comirassioned officer positions would bo sent on, 

3 

perhaps on scholarships, to junior colleges and technical institutes. It 

hhid.. pp. 195-196. 

2 

James V/. Reynolds, '^Maintaining iquilibriw in t-he Junior College,'' 
Junior Collor^e Journal . Xll (Novexbor, 1950), 123. 

3 

Jesse ?. 3oguo, "From the Executive Secretary's Desk," Junior Colle-to 
Journal . XXI (September, 1950), 50-51. 
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intorosting that Bojjua's px'oposali novoi^ accoptod by tho govornmont, 
'which would have established an ;UO/r,G, prOtirarc of sorts in junior col- 
loj;os, was goarod to train non for intOi^r,odiato positions, botv'oon tho 
officers (v;ho would ordinarily bo university lucn) and tho enlisted men 
(drawn frora tho nassos). It was a rriilitary rolo corrosponding exactly to 
^ho civilian role that Boguo and others had envisioned for "torminal'* 
junior colloso graduates for rr^ny years • 

Tho 19^? President's Co»nrnssion on I-ii^jhor ikiucation, 'which had 
rvjcor-uMondod the nanio of tho ^^corr^v.unity collogo," also struck a respon- 
sivo chord arriong cojuT^Ui^ity- junior college national spolosmon in its empha- 
sis on general education. Tho Corj.iission viowod gonoral education much 
as tho coru-riUnity- junior college spokoszuon did, as a deterrent to social 
disintegration and as a prorioter of unity: 

Tho failure to provide any core of unity in tho essential 
diversity of higher education is a cause for grave concern. A 
society v^inoso membors lack a body of coOTion experience and 
corrjfion k*nowlodgo is a society vrithout a fundamental culture; 
it tends to disintegrate into a more af:f;rogation of individuals, 
Some corrjnunity of values, ideas, and attitudes is essential 
as a cohesive force in this ago of minute division of 3-abor 
and intense conflict of special in^orosts. 

Tho crucial task of higher education today, theroforo, 
is to provide a unified general education for American youth* 
Colleges must find tho right relationship between spocial- 
isod training on the one hand, aiming at a thousarid different 
careers, and the transnission of a coaxon cultural heritage 
toward a common citizenship on the other, ^ 

Zveti Robert M. Hutchins, who furiously attacked tho Comr^ission's report, 
might have agreed with this statement on general education. But tho educa- 
tional programs recommended by the Co:r^vdssion in the name of general educa- 
tion were the opposite of Kutchins^ plan; they were instead the type that 



rrosident's Con^imission on Higher iolucation, KL^hor K/duGation in 
A^^erican Democracy » Vol. I: Sstabli^hinr tha Goals , pp. 46-^9. 
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oc.:vv^/.ivy- jurdor oollogos p'ro:r.otc?d--i"uriOtiori:il, practical ^ bohaviorally- 
orirjfXoi prv:^rar^s, tho typ^ ox'' i^or.oral oducation undoi^vritton by B» Laraar 
J or< r-s or* ' s v-vr^^-^rjil Soucrvtio^^ in Action . 

Of ^r/J throo typos of go:no:'*al oducation idontifio^'i by Russoll Thomas 
vhicr- voro di.5CUs£0Q in zho proviouj; char)tor--l<nowlcdgo-contorod, problom- 
cont'^rco , ar^d bohavior-contorod , tho typo which appealed r;ost to tho communlty- 
^■i.v*or oollo^o Tiatior^al spokosr^.on vas tho lattor* This, of courso, was 
-/Aocc>p"wablo to nutchins who docriod tho anti-intelloctualisn of the approach • 

ir.vo/itor of tho catogorios, Russoll Thor.as, viovrod tho problom-solving 
approver* r*ost favorably* In h:-^ project for the Carnogio Corporation in 
^r*-i xo idontify vital contors of ^onoral oducation prograrr.s, Thomas 

eoioo^^^d oigTitoen collogos and univors;itios as key nodols— not ono was a 
corjn'Ju''dty«^urdor collogo,^ All tho sar*o, regardless of tho sentiments of 
Xuwchins arid 'rno*T^5, a ca;apaign for gonoral education was underway in tho 
la^o lys^O's and early 1950's, an ideological campaign if not an institu- 
tior-al oar;paign» v;hich focused on the proper values and behaviors of citizens 
-i/J or which co^^uT^urdty- junior college national spokesmen were very much a 
part. The cami>aign, as far as coTjr/ju^ity- junior college ideology was con- 
cerned , was actually as old as tho movor:ent itself. A world in international 
cc^r^i^lict, however, added to it a new sense of vcrgonoy and importance » 

Ideas ar.d Efforts To^rird Vcmtioml>>Tochnj.cil 

Ever since tho 1920' s, the cor-vonity- junior college ideology has 
cc^ntaino:; an element of support for spcrciali^od education leading to jobs* 
'.'he idc?a, however, has always boon ir.oro apparent in tho idoology than 

'''rCuSSoil Thomas, Tho Soaroh for a Co— ':on L^^rninr: . pp» 107-2?6. 
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in institutional offerings of spooific vocational-toohnical (or somiprofos- 
sior;al, to uso tho toi'zn gonor^illy enployod in the 1920 'g ar^d 1930' s) pro« 
grar.s. Tho long-star;:5in2 discrop.rincy botv;oon tho idoa and tho roality is 
usually oxplainod by tho follovir-s roj^cons; (l) tho groat expense of 
occupational curricula; (2) tho difficulty in recruiting corapotont teachers; 
(3) tho lack of inforr-ation on progra.r.s available to students; and (4) 
^ho prestige factor which causes stuients to orjroll in transfer programs.^ 
CoTipletoly overlooked is the fact that tho corviiuriity-;)unior college 
ideology itself has historically subordinated the idoa of job training to 
the idoa of citizonshil:) training* Even conoo.T4porary spokesnion for the 
co.vjr^unity- junior college mover.ont v:ho £;poai< ouo scron^ly in support of 
r-ioro vocational-technical prograns soldo.^n xcal<e their caso without indicat- 
ing a stronger allegiance to tho idea that the corunurdty-junior college 
cannot pernit its students to leave its prograrriS without adequate *^genoral 
education." 

V/orld V/ar Two did give a boost to the idea of vr»cational-training» 
although, as rr.entionod earlier, the boost to tho idoa of citizenship train- ' 
ing wA.s o\'on- greater* 7ne presence of adults in cowiunity- junior collogos 
during tho war and the inflxix of veterans afto: tho vrar (slow at first, but 
accounting x"or about 40 percent of tho 19^7 enrollnont) presented tho com- 
nunity- junior colleges with a largo group of practically-irjinded students. 
They were job-oriented, although nuxny had vocations in rdnd that required a 
bachelor's degree. The rise of the '^coxj^unity college,*^ as an ideal more 

^See Grant Venn, Man, Education, ard V/ork , pp, 88-69; Venn reported 
that less than 25 percent of all jurdor college students were onrol3.ed 
in occupational programs, 19^0. 



'Chan an institution! was in part 4 rosponso to thic dovolopr.ont, Many 

oxpoctod tno two-yo&r collciioi; to pi'ovico, oi'ficion^Iy and oconordcally, 

for tho noods of thoso groups, includin:j Prosidont Jranklin D. Roosovolt! 

ino junior oollo-^'j has nov/ boco;:-. a robust youn^rutor in 
x.ho fanily of /cnorioan oduoational in^ititution^. Ky particular 
intorost at present contoro In tho part that tho .junior collo^jo 
r.ay play in providing suitablo education for r.any of tho ro- 
turning 3oldiors and sailoro. ?hor.o rr.on and vo-cn vrill wish, 
in many casos, toriT.in.al courses vrhxch ccrVoino toohrdcal and 
cthor vocational preparation '/dth coursos v-tiich assuro a basic 
understanding of tho issuos confronted by tho.-n as Arcoricans 
and v;orld citizens. It soo.rjs possiblo, thoroforo, that tho 
jurdor collogo nay furhish tho anrwor to a jjood rany of thoso 
nouds,2 

Vocational neods of votorans as voll a.^ othor groups voro widoly recognized 
ur.cr^z co;r;*vunity- junior collogo national spoke:;.vjn too, but in their rhetoric 
rcoro than thoir institutions^ And oven in thoir rhetoric, close examina- 
tion rovoals a shallow coririitr.ent, 

Josstj ?♦ Boguo's Tho Cor.nuriity' Coll^^^o was the r^jor source-book 
on tho corauraty- junior college ^iOver.ont during the 1950' s. In its chapter 
on 'Technical Education in tho Cor.'^iUnity College" appeared very little on 
tho nature or scope of techriical education prograr;s,^ That chapter did 
contain, however, an extended argur»ont for the importance of general educa- 
tion, including the object lesson of highly skilled scientists who harbored 
coxiiiunist leanings. 'ivhile £6,';uo did not atte.'npt to sot tho proper propor- 
tions for the right balance botv/een genora]. and technical education, ho did say 



Soo V, >:artorana» "I/:plications of //artir:o Adjustments for Junior 
Collor;os,** Junior Collo;:o Jou rnal, XVII ;3optonber, 15^6), 11-1?; and 
lyji-ir.d L. Xodskor, "ohat Vb Havo in tho J'onior Collogo?," Chioa^^^o 
Schools Joururcl , jCXIX (ieptcnhor , ly^7), 2-7. 

2 

Containod in a letter froj* i'ranklin L?. Roosevelt to //alter Crosby 
^olls datod January ?, 19^. Quoted in V/altor Crosby 2olls, Wirtlmo I>ottor 
i^o. 3^ 1 January 18, V/f^t p. 6. 

^3oguo, The Ccrjr.unity Co11o;/q , pp, 179-2:05. Ibid . . p, 182. 
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V;hon the question is askod as to how r^»uch ^jonoral education 
snould bo inoludod in a toohnical program in a corrj^iUnity 
collogo, tho answer is that thoro iihould bo just as r*uch 
as possible. 1 

In I96O1 Xodskor^s book replaced Bo^uo's as the handbook on the com- 
2 

munity-junior college • Modskor was distressed by tha fact that two-thirds 

of tho oorTu^iunity- junior college students wore in transfer programs arid 

only one-third wore in terrrdnal progi^arr.s; he felt these proportions should 
3 

be roveri>ed» But one can search in vain through the pages of Kedskor's 
book for any clear picture of what teriTdnal curricula should bo, Ko does 
state that a terminal program may be f^eneral, occupational, or a combination 
cf tho ^wo, and he does warn against overscocialieation in a technologically 
changing society, but he offers no specific gxxidelinos for doten-^ining a 
good terminal program. 

A close examination of the ideas of Edrnund J, Gleazer, Jr, , the cur- 
rent official spokesman for the co^^iunity- junior college ;r,ovement by virtue 
of being Sxocutive Secretary of AAJC^ reveals an interesting developrnent 
in the relationship between vocational-technical and general education* 
In i960 Gleazer agreed with Kodsker that rapid technological change made 
specialized technical training of limited occupational value. More general 
training seemed necessary to provide a base flexible enough to allow the 
individual to bui. Id various sets of special skillo upon it throughout his 
changing career. This was in addition to the idea that general learning 
in non-vocational areas was essential to good citizenship. Thus general 
education began to mean both general learning for a good life arid general 
learning to undergird a lifo-.tifne career, 

^Tbid . . p. 187, 
2 

Xedskor, The Junior CollofjiQ: F.^or^ess arA Prospoct . 
^ Ibld , . p, 112. ^Ibid . , pp. 53-55. 
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Gloaiior oxplainod tho dOTi^oT of tho^o tv;o typos of goAoral loarning 

in his colurr.n in tho Junior Collr,-j-i Jowv-xl in 19^0, V.atching Nixon- 

Konnody duoatoo on tolovision» oxplainod Glouzor, sharponod his awaronoss 

of tho iinportanco of *'t raining tho critical faculties" of oitizons through 

goAoral oduoation, ^^Fast changing tochnolosy ar/i oxporisive oquip<^»OAt," 

Gloaaor wont on to say, 

I'dll vory likely nocossitato rr.ovos in this direction anyway. 
Basic principles will bo taught. , . , Tho kind of general 
education I envision is not soiaething aoart fron the voca- 
tional prograr:5 but closoly interfused,^ 

So.Tiohow Gleazer was able to think, without boing too explicit in detail, 

tnat gonoral education as citizenship training and ;;onoral education as 

vocational training wore one and the sane, or at least boconing so, V'non 

ho conceived of the two typos sopacatoly, ho gave precedence to the idea 

of citizenship; 

V/e must keep in mind tho **vhy" of all this. It is not 
our aim merely to perpetuate the junior colleso^-not F;erely 
to prepare people for more ex'ficiont handlinfj of their jobs* 
Noi our eyes must be far beyond these objectives, V/o would 
prepare loaders in the world of ideas because our times require 
such mon.2 

By 1965 » Gleasor had developed the blending of general and vocatiorial 

education oven further, distinguishing ^'occupational preparation'* fro.r* 

"vocational calling,*' Gleazer recommended that corrur.unity- junior colleges 

concentrate on the latter: 

Vocation includes the person's activities and relationships, 
beyond those for which he gets financial reward* It is his 
reason for being, his owr* sonso of destiny, his part in the 
' ' social group, his role in tho corri-'n^inity. A derriocracy cannot 



2dmund J, Gleazor, Jr,, *'Fro-^. tho 2:<:ecutive Director's Desk," Junior 
Collo^o Journal , XXXI (Deceir.ber , 19^0), 231, 

2 

LdrTiurd J, Gleazer» Jr, , ^'A National Approach to Junior College 
Lcadershipi Journal of Secoridary r/lucation , XXXVI (January, 19ol), 6^f, 
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onouro if education liriits its coricorn and attention to 
occupi^ional propagation. It rr.ust prop-aro for tho full 
vocation— tho pr*an^s o^lling^^ 

Coin.i to sugi^est the naturo of proparation for a "vocation," Oloazor 

showod that ho subscribed to tho fu/iOtional, behavioral type of general 

o'iucation; 

Ahat should c^uch preparation incluio? Lot r*o doscribo 
ono ecsontiai eleriontt Very frequently vo hoar people, both 
youth and adults, say: '^You can^t r;ako m do that." "This 
is a free country," Not often onou^^i do wo hear the reply: 
"That's rijjht, I can't ir.ako you do it, but keep in rdnd that . 
if there are somo things you v.nnt to do then there are some 
things you rr.ust do, "^ 

Gloaxer did not specify any things ono "r;ust do;" he jT.ade only tho general 

poinu that a place in the occupational structure and a place in the social 

structure involved a total sot of attitudes and behaviors which education 

snouid bo concerned with shaping. 

Vflth his Tianner of cor*bininK general education and vocational-technical 

education into ono conception of education for "vocations," Gleazer was 

less prone to view curricula as either general or occupational* In a way 

re*T,iriiscent of early writings in the vocational education movement that 

Gisting^uished hand-ininded frorn book-minded students, Gloazor suggested that 

rany students should be educated for "vocations" in practical rather than 

theoretical ways: 

A largo portion of comrcunity college students aro in- 
clined toward the practical and applied rather than the theo- 
retical and abstract. They need a sense of contact \rith tho 
"roal world, ^' not a simuLitod one of vrords and syVools, Action- 
oriontod occupational progra:/:s with experience on tho job can 
capture their interest v/horeas i;vr.orsion in a highly verbal 
atmosphere can defeat them. This does not moan that occupational 



^iji'VXTid J, Gloazor, "AAJC Approach: Ma^.tching Our Times," Junior Colloi<{o 
Journal . XXXV (Xarch, I965), 3. 

^Ibid, 
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students Ibarn no linp^aiistic skills or lack tho ability to 
thooriso. Sut in o^'iphasi^j and scquonco tho ar^plication of 
knowlodgo and skills dovolop.^ont coxos first. ^ 

Thus by transfor/ning a co.Tjcitnont to gonoral education into a com- 
r.itnont to oduoation for ^Wooations," with a broad iTiOanin^j, and thon by 
viowing tho curricula, at least for soxo students, as practical exporionco 
with educational value beyond mro occupational training, Gleazor appears 
to have developed an idea of vocational education dependent vipon the idea 
of general education but porr^issivo toward practical skill courses and 
specialised on-the-job type training, 

Recent witings by cor.'uriunity-juriior college loaders show a greater 
concern for spocialiaod training programs vdthout the customary concern for 
general education. Since 1965i aid fro;n fouTidations and tho federal govern* 
r,ont has been largely directed toward such programs. The extent to which 
this recent change can bo detected in the corr^munity- junior college ideology 
will be discussed further in Chapter V, but from the thinking of Gleazer 
, alone it would seem thc%t a transformation from general to specialized educa- 
tion is in the making. 

Doveloononts in Guidance 
Tnero may have been a w^a^fi?ening in the role played by general educa- 
tion in the coirjnunity- junior college ideology in recent years, but not so 
>ri.th guidance, It has consistently roir;ainod a highly valued component of 
the ideology from the 1920' s to the present. Tho belief that the corawrityf- 
junior college could offer programs suitable for a wide variety of groups 
has always been conditiorial upon the assumption that an effective guidance 
program could match a student with a program in a realistic and scientific 

^Gleazer, Tnis is tho Cor.^imAty Collo; ^e, p. 70. 
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Tv/o salient faots uridorscoring tho nood for guidanoo could not bo 
i£;norod by con-jriunity-ounior collogo nAt::.onal spokQo;:or* in any docado sinco 
tho 1920's: (1) Too many co^Tinunity- junior oollo^-o t;tudonty aspii'od to Tour^ 
year collego and university educations to acquire profoGsional poaitions 
(positions believed to bo In short supply And boyond tho abilities of most 
students); and» as a corollary to tho rir£;t pointi (2) Too few students 
onrollod in vocational programs vhich wore more in keeping vath their 
aoilities and the neods of society. In recent years tho rhetoric has 
changed fro*^* "the limits of an individual's intolli^^enco'* to ^'individual 
potentials of varying typos, ^' but tho positive wording has not lessoned 
tho i.T.pprtanoo of tho guidance prograrr. ir. the selection and distribution 
of students* 

Trie 19^7 President's Cor^raission on Higher Education concluded, based 
on a consideration of tho results of the Army General Classification Tost 
^ivon during V/orld V/ar Two, that at least 49 percent of the American population 
had tho mental ability to complete fourteen years of schooling in a curricu- 
lum of general and vocational studios loading either to gainful employment 
or to further study at a more advanced level. At least 32 percent of tho 
population, the Comid.ssion estimated * had tho mental ability to complete 
an advanced libera], or specialized professional education.*^ These figures 
found ready acceptance in the thinking of community- junior college national 
spokesman. They seemed to confinri tho appropriateness of one-third of tho 
coromunity- junior collego student population transferring on to four-year 
colleges and universities and to emphasize the importanco of placing tho 
rest of the students into appropriate non-transfer curricula. 

^President's Commission on Klglior Sducatlon» Hirrhor Education for 
A^norican Democrac y; Vol, 1 5 Sstablishlnrr the Goals , p. 41, 
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Josso p. BoguOl tho major figuro in tho oo*Tjr,unity- junior collo^jo 

r.ovt?mont during most of tho 19^0^$^ . argnod that an oxtondod poriod of 

education was justified sololy on tho hc^sis of helpin^j individuals find 

thoir appropriate nioho in a complex sooioty. In a dorr.ocracy, statod 

oo^^o^ this placement .lad to bo through education: 

Enlightonod public opinion rogai^ling tho further 
extension of education justifies itself by reason of tho 
present complexity of society. In a totalitarian society, 
individuals may be put in thoir respective places by fiat. 
In a doraocracy, ir.on must find thoir placo:^ by functional 
methods, by education, counseling, and guidance.^ 

Ken should be free to mako their own decisions and to govorn thoir own 

actions, Eogue believed, but ho added: 

In a complex society, nan's essential freedoms may remain 
inviolat<^ only if ho is capable of exercising them with 
intelligence. 2 

Sducation, counseling, arid guidance should serve, according to Bogue, to 
increase the likelihood of "intelligent** decisions on life-goals by community- 
junior college students, decisions that take into account tho limits of the 
inc^ividual^s abilities and the needs of society. If a student remained 
incapable of an intelligent decision after exposure to education, counseling,^ 
and guidance, Bogue did not suggest what should bo done. Presumably his 
freedom to choose might be forfeited. 

Just as important in the con-imunity-. junior college ideology as tho role 
of guidance in directing studonts into appropriate prograris was its role 
to direct many of them away from univorsity-transfer programs. In many 
statements of the role of guidance, this was the first concern. This 
screening process was not viewed as one v^ich denied to many students the ■ 

^Sogue, The Community Colle,:/o . p, 16. 
^Ibid-i pp. 1^-17. 
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fulfilbiont of thoir aspirations but rathor as ono which saved thom from 

tho brutal ©limination waiting for tho^n at tho urdvorsity. In 19^?, Loland 

L. I^edskor put it this way: 

Ono of tho principal advantanos of the junior collon<^ i3 that 
it sorvos as a proving ground or scrooning process and that it 
provides a two-way outlot for all entrants vdthout tho frus- 
tration that n^y rosult when a studont ontors a hit^hor institu- 
tion directly and finds himself unable or unv,lllins to pursue 
its curriculum ,1 

Tho cornfort of thinking that students woro boing helped and not hurt 
by guiding them, or attempting to guide thoM, into vocational curricula 

2 

was pierced by a distui*bin,?; study by sociologist iurton H. Clark in I96O, 
In a cas^ study of San Jose Junior Collogo in California, Clark doscribod 
what ho called tho "cooling-out inunction,*' a process of "structured failure" 
which employed guidance and counsoling to confront tho studont periodically 
and systematically with tho rocord of his failures with sympathetic sugges- 
tions of alternative programs. Clark suggested quite strongly that it was 
not student limitations but rathor limitations imposed by society, a society 
which felt it important to limit tho "room-at-tho-top, " that created tho 
need for the "cooling-out function*" ^Purthermoro, Clark stated that decep- 
tion was important for the successful operation of tho function, for if it 

wore perceived arxi understood by prospective clientole the open doors of 

3 

community- junior colleges would not be so inviting. 

There was surprisingly little diroct i^oaction to Clark ^s disturbing 
study. Ironically, tho term "open-door" was an ovei^ight success in tho 
coniTiUnity- junior college ideology, credit for which v;as given to Clark, 

^i>.Iar.d * 'edsker, "V^hat Do V;o Have in the Junior College?," p. 3, 
2 

Surcoii . Clark, The Cpon Door CoWr:- (;:ow York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., i960). 

^Ibid., p. 165. 
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but his ideas on tho ''cooling-out function^' voi^e scarcoly rriontionod at all, 

Gloa^or roviov;od tho book in tho Junioi* Collo^^o Journal and warned tho 

n^.cir.borship (tho samo warning icsuod by tho Carnogio Corporation of New York) 

that Clark studied a single collogo and that his findings should not bo 

gonoraliiiod.*^ Other criticisins of Clark's work wore not forthcoming, 

leaving one to wonder if tho increased concern about how wide was the open 

door, which came later in the 196C*s and which vdll bo discussed in detail 

in Chiapter V, was a delayod reaction on Clark's thosis. 

That the community- junior collogo tended to look i^or weaknesses in 

students rather than strengths was a concern to B» Lar/:ar Johnson before 

Clark's study. Out of this concern, Johnson wrote a letter to California 

junior college adrainistrators in 1951 in which he stated: 

. , , our junior colleges, as well as our high schools and our 
senior colleges, need more teachers who are "talent scouts.'' 
Often in our schools and colleges, wo identify tho weaknesses 
of students and set up remedial prof^rams to care for these 
deficiencies but fail to identify tho special talents and 
abilities of students and fail to build programs designed 
to capitalize on these particular potentialities. 2 

lii 1959 f John.'5on carried this message to a state legislative hearing in 

Los Angeles • Quoting John 'W. Gardner, then President of the Carnegie 

Corporation of Keu York, Johnson o^Tiphasizod that the idea of excellent 

education for the elite ar^d co^WiOn education for the masses had passed its 

usoi^ulness. In modern society, stated Johnson, education for all needed 

■^Clark's book was in the Carnogio Series in Ar.orican Education, as 
was Hodskor's study published the sa.r^o yoar» Criticisns of the book by 
tho Carnegie Foundation are included in Gloazor^s review. Edrcund J, 
Glca:ior, Jr., ^'From the Executive Director's Desk,*' Junior Colle;^e Journal , 
XXX (Karch, I960), 416. 

2 

Johnson, C<)n9ral Education in Aotion . p. 37^» 
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to CO excollonti and tho concept of oxcollence had to extend to various 
social and occupational lovels, not just to the top,"'* 

Johnson • 5 interest in doveloping a variety of individual potentials 
toward an expanded concept of excollence» however, did not prevent him 
from joiidng with other coirjrtunity- junior college national spokesmen in tho 
campaign to divert the multitude fro:n its "unrealistic designs of achieving 
professional status. He deplored the ^^nalo^' placed upon univorsity^transfer 
programs by social prestige, and he worried about tho plans of what he 
ostimated to bo 80 to 90 percent of the school population to enter profes- 
sional life, which he estimated could accoromodato orJy five to six percent 
2 

of thern. In the same article whore ho cited his defense of excellence for 

all before a legislative hearing, Johnson coraplained of the waste created 

by alloiving students to enter programs beyond their abilities or interests : 

A problem which concerns mo, and a problem which concerns 
you and the taxpayers of this State, is the waste of time ar^d 
talent, money and facilities which is occurring as thousands 
of students are today enrolled in Califo3mia junior college 
courses for which they are not qualifiod"Sometiri05 by a 
deficiency of achievement or ability, at other tines by lack 
of interest or goal. Not only is the time of such students 
themselves largely lost, but tho burdens of instructors are ^ 
increased and the progress of able students is often retarded. 

The waste of time, money, and ex^fort resulting from unrealistic student 

goals, Johnson once stated, could damage tho coinmunity- junior colleges' 

public relations, causing a loss of public confidence and support. Johnson 

illustrated the point as follows: 



B, Lamar Johnson, ''Footnotes on Junior College Standards, '^ Californl 
Journal of Secondary Educ^ition , XXT/ (I'l.ay, I96O), 277-278, 

2 

B, Lamar Johnson, '^General Sdu<iation in the Junior College," North 
Contral Association Quarterly , XXIV (April, 1950), 36O-36I, 

3 

^Johnson, '^General Education in the Junior College," p, 280, 
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A proninont layman oxprossod ono oL' sovoral points of viow 
vhon ho said I "If your oollo;'^o dooi;n*t got studoAts into a 
propor slot, you'i'o wastin^^ your VIfio, thoir tir;o, and a lot 
of tho taxpayer's rr.onoy." A biased and naivo viowi porhaps, 
but significant nonotholoss.l 

To jfoard against waste i to dotor unqualified studonts from tho univorsity- 

transfor programs, and to guido studonts into programs whoro thoy could 

achiovo "oxcollonco^^ in lino with thoir own "potontiali Johnson, liko 

tho other coirj:nunity- junior college national spokesmen, lookod to tho 

2 

2uidanco and counseling program* 

Vihothor to screen studonts, to distribute studonts, or to n^atch 
students with programs in keeping with their limitations or their potentials, 
tho guidance and counseling function of tho comunity- junior collogo was 
heralded by all spokesmen for tho movomont as tho koy to success. No part 
of the community-junior college ideology has boon so consistently championed 
or so little changed throughout the history of the movement. 

'tvhero is the "Comnunity College 
If the name "junior college" is appropriate for tv;o-yoar colleges 
primarily concerned with transferring suitable studonts on to other higher 
institutions I and if the name "oorrjuunity college" is appropriate for two- 
year colleges primarily concerned with providing a wide range of programs 
geared to serve various groups in the community, then the present tendency 
to adopt the "corrjnunity college" trade-mark in two-yoar colleges is mis- 
leading. At best, the name signifies potential rather than accomplishment. 
It is apparent in nearly every article or book written on two-year colleges 
that students, teachers, and the general public continue to value most the. 

1 

Johnson, Gonoral Education in Aotlon t p. 73» 

2 

Ibid . , p, 77} Johnson, "General Education in the Junior Collogo," p, 282. 
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u/iivorsity- parallel aspects of those institutions, ilven those institutions 
most comrnittod to vocational pvogvarr^s and cor-jTiunity sorvico, and which expend 
troinondous money and effort in those aroas, often find that their college 
preparatory curricula flourish vath little attention and that their voca- 
tional and community programs, except in nigh prestige areas such as nursing 
and data processing, need constant cere af»d nouriohrr.ent if students are 
to bo dravn or guided into them. This c;tudy has errployod the term "com- 
muTiity- junior college" as one which would indicate the historical origins 
cis voll as the current confusion of the cOiT.munity-juj^ior college movement j 
it is not recoT-jnonded as a substitute nair.e for a so-called "community col- 
logo" vhoso performance has yet to coniform to its name. 

National spokesmen for the community- junior college movement are ur*- 
sure about the name of their movement because they are not certain about 
the relative importance of| and the relationships between, the expanding 
list of functions of the colleges. There are, of course, many reasons for 
thi? confusion. J\inding from foundations and state and federal governments 
in recent years have tended to reward an increased emphasis on vocational- 
technical programs* Public sentiments, however, have remained strong for 
unrestricted opportunity in higher education and have promoted the irlea 
that every individual should go as far in the educational system as his 
aspiracions and abilities can take him.^ It is not the purpose of this 

Hlany foundations made grants to AAJC in the 1950 ^s and 1960's. The 
Carnogio Corporation continuea generous support, inoludin?: substantial 
grants for studies and developmental programs in student personnel services 
and faculty training. The W. a. Kollo^'g roundation of Battle Crook, 
Michigan, beginning in 1959 t initiated support of expanding and strength- 
ening iiAJC services and staff. Since 1959 1 the riellogg Foundation has 
contributed several million dollars to the support of AAJC, the establish- 
mont of junior college leadership programs, and other junior college pro- 
jects. Some of the other foundations which have granted aid to AAJC are 
U.S. Steel Foundation^ the Esse liducaticnal Foundation^ the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. Kost of these grants, and 
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stuiy, hovever» to oxplore all of tho reasons for tho current confusion 
in tho co^^jKoriity- ju/iior collogo riovomont. It is important, howovor, to 
r^aliee that this confusion is not tnorely the result of imperfect applicf- 
Hom of a clearly understood oo/^^iUriity- Junior college ideal. The ideal 
itself is confused. Vnethor tho confusion in tho ideology results from 
conflicting e)cternal econordo arid social forces or fro/n unexatnined thinking 
'rfithin the co^xmunity-jurAor college movonent is a moot question, and one 
iTAt has been sop;etir;es debated axong tho rr,ovement' s spokesmen. Whatever 
the cause, ideological confusion has resulted and has come to the attention 
of cowu/iity- junior college loaders. Ideologies by their very nature need 
to be largely assu/ted and seldom questioned to be effective. Thus, the 
corj^Wiity-ju/iior college ideology is in trouble. 



in particular the largest one froTi the Kellogg Foundation, wore made in recog- 
nition of the important role that junior colleges could mako in providing 
vocational curricula and effective counseling and guidance. The best source 
for inforrvition on the fouridation grants is Gleazor's regular ^'From the 
Executive Secretary's Desk" report in each issue of the Junior College Journal . 
Also see Gleaner *s This Is the Cofriinunity Colleg^O t pp. 3&*39ff» The impor- 
tance of the early Kellogg grants to AAJC is fully discussed in Brick, ForU'n 
and Focus, pp. 59-^1* 

The recorar>endations of presidential cowiitteos and coi^jnissions reflect., 
the growing pablic belief in greater opportunity in higher education. The 
Jjft? President's Commission on Higher Education vhich recorimonded two years 
of college for 49 percent of the population has been quoted many times in 
this study- The President's Committee on Education Beyond High School 
recomer/Jed in 1957 that communities anticipating substantial growth should 
consider building a two-year college. The President's Corrimission on National 
Goals in 1$60 recommer<ded that two-year colleges should be within commuting 
distance of all high school graduates, except in sparsely populated areas, 
rne r(*port of the President's Task Force on Higher Education in 1970 set 
the expansion of post -high school educational opportunity as the nation's 
top '^continuing priority,'* highlighting the role of the two-year colloge and 
e.^.phasizing the importance of counseling artd guidance. See President's Com- 
r.ission on Higher Education, Kip;her Education for American Domooracy (6 vols.; 
/Washington, D, C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 19^7); President's Com- 
rJttee on Education Beyond the High School, Second Roport ^ to the President 
{.vishifigton, D.C.J U.S. Goverriment Printing Office, 195?) 5 President's Com- 
r.ission on National Goals, Goals for A^corica ns^ (Nov York: Prentice-Kall, Inc., 
iyCO)i ?/jiport of the President's Task Force on Higher Education," Chroniclo 
of Hi ?he r Sducation . October 19, 19?0, pp. 3-^+. 
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iNot all social institutions grow &5 a part of a movomont» and not 
all movo?r,orits develop v,ltn an idoology. It is quito possible that the 
cop-jnunity- junior collego movorr.ont, for bettor or for worse, is oxporionoing 
the passing of its ideology. For over a half century many different typos 
of institutions "two-year and four^year (the 6-^-^ plan), religious and 
secular, public and private, liberal-arts and vocational, large and small-^- 
havo been united by a connon ideological bond. Perhaps the fundamental 
nature of the differences among the institutions made it all the more im- 
portant for them to subscribe to a unifying ideology. It is ironic that 
as corjnunity- junior colleges have grown more alike the bonds of their 
ideology have loosened. As more and more corrjriunity- junior colleges acquire 
the check-list of functions to make them authentic "community colleges," 
the corimon ideal of what the "community college" should be, not in terms 
of functions but in terms of its mission, is disintegrating. Wiere is the 
community college? We can find a cor^^^iUnity college and we can find com- 
munity colleges^, but the community college as a common conception is difficult 
to find. Such a concept can only exist in the ndnds of men dreaming of the ^ 
ideal; when functionally structured to the present it is no longer the 
image of what should be. 



CHAPTER V 



OLD PROBL^:<S AND NSW PROSPECTS 

The comunity- junior coUoge idedogy nay v^ry wall be disintogratinf?, 
but it has not yet vanishod. Possibly, to borrow a onc6*popular tern wj^thin 
the connunlty- junior college movement, the Ideological decline is not a 
''tf i^iinal*' case. There are spokesmen for the co^nmunity- junior college 
movement who are trying to keep old ideals alive and others who are trying 
to create new ones. While many have abandoned ideological formulations 
in lieu of operationally-defined functions, settling for a defined role In 
present society instead of promoting a vision of a better, future society, 
attempts to revive the missionary energy of the community- junior college 
movement continue. These attempts reveal some old problems and suggest some 
new prospects. 

In this chapter we will encounter some ideas generated by emerging 
community-junior college leaders. Kedsker, P^ynolds, Colvert, and Johnson 
continue to contribute ideas to the movement, but they are near or have 
reached retirement age and do not represent the new generation of community- 
junior college theorists • Oleazer continues to hold a central position, 
and was made President instead of Executive Secretary of the restructured 
American Association of Co mmunity a ryl Jurtior Colleges in 1972 (emphasis 
added). Important ideas from the new generation of community- junior collet 
spokesmen have not yet had time to percolate through the movement suffi- 
ciently to determine whether they vijl bo assimilated or discarded. Arthur 
M, Cohen, X, Patricial Cross, William Koore, Jr., and Terry O^Banlon are 
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Among thoso omor^ln? loaders whoso witinf»s hnvo idooloRical ovortonos whioh 
we might profitably consider, Only the test of timo will demonstrate whether 
thoir Attonipts to revitalize and reshape the comwuni ty- junior collef;e ideo- 
logy will succeed or whether they will be isolated themes in a movement 
already largely given over to practical realities rather than ideological 
hopes. 

While we cannot predict the outcome of contemporary efforts to renew 
or redirect community- junior college ideology, we can bring some historical 
perspective to bear on the obstacles such efforts face, There are contin- 
uing problems in t^hcj co^omunity- junior college movement which threaten to 
pierce old and new ideologijcal formulations vdth harsh realities. One such 
problem is tho continuing resistance of community- Junior coll^^e stadents to 
accept roles assigned them in the ideology of a lower status than students 
of four-year colleges and universities. Another is the conflict botween 
the need of an industrialized society for specially trained v/orkers and the 
assumed need of a democratic nation for common values based on common exper- 
iences and understandings. Other problems i of more recent origin» also exist 
to hamper a unifying set of ideals* The "open door" has generally not ad- 
mitted large groups of blacks and other minority groups. The "community 
college" has teavied to serve only certain segments of its community, These 
problems, old and new, confront tho emerging leaders of the community- junior 
college movement with the continuing challenge of bringing their practices 
in line with their Ideology, ^ 

The Problem of the Terminal Student 
There has been an ominous consistency in the fact that ever sincf^ the 
1920's about two-thirds of entering community- junior college students plan 
to transfer to four-year colleges and universities but only about one-third 
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of tho totil nmboT actually do, Community- Junior college spokesmen h^ve 
attributed thia phenomenon to several causes. (1) The high prestige that 
society his placed upon professional positions (2) The inability of many 
students ^'realistically'' to appraise their abilities » and their lack of 
abilities; and (3) The tendency of community* junior colleges to concentrate 
their resources more on transfer curricula than vocational^technlcal cur- 
ricula, There has never been any suggestion that community* Junior colleges 
should try harder to [qualify two-thirds of their students to transfers on 
the contrary, the idea of limited room at the top of the educational and 
social ladder has been an underlying assuinption behind the consistent demand 
for increased terminal education. 

The problem of the ''terminal student*' was seen as a stimulating challenge 
in the ideological campaign of comiuunity- junior college national spokesmen 
in the 1920* s and 1930^ s. We have seen how Koos, Eells, and Campbell con- 
fidently expounded during those years that semiprofessional curricula lead- 
ing to intermediate jobs, above the trades but below the professions, would 
appeal to such students, V^hen terminal curricxxla was developed and found 
to be unappealing to most community- junior college studentsi the ideology 
was able to sidestep any reaction by asserting the need for guidance. If 
students v?ere ignorant of their own capabilities and of occupational op- 
portunities, it was logically argued, then they could not be expected to 
make wise decisions. 

Since Ubrld War Two, some community- junior colleges have invested 
considerable effort and money in establishing idde-ranglng terminal vocation- 
al-technical curricula and large student personnel staffs. Students in such 
colleges have received excellent information about themselves and about 
available careers, and they have had a vide selection of course programs 
to choose from. But Kedsker^s i960 study showed that none of that seemed 



to matter J rep;'irdlo:Js of tho type of college or its resources or prop.rarns, 
the general tendency persisted that approximately tvo*thirds of its entering 
students aspired to transfer on. ^ 

Vrt.th tho publication of Burton R. Clark's The Open Doo r Col lege in 
I960, a painful awareness of what was happening to the ''non-transferring" 
transfer student began to enter the thinking of many community- Junior college 
leaders. Generally, unsuccessfu3, transfer students did not switch into 
vocational^ technical curricula; those curricula were generally filled by 
the other one-third of commurity- Junior , college students who began there in 
the first place, The unsucce&^sful transfer students, it was realized, 
even though follow-up studies oh such students were rare, were in most cases 
drop-outs. Some community-^ junior college leaders took consolation in the 
fact that, as Clark described, such students were ^'cooled -out rather than 

"thrown-out'V as they might have been at the university. But such console.* 

f 

tion was little help to an ideology based upon the promise that ihe community- 
Jujiior college would serve the needs of such students. 

Particularly painful was evidence that students dropping out of the 
community- Junior college were doing about as well academically as those 
who stayed. A 1955 study by Jane Katson, which was widely reported in the 
community- jujiior college literature, compared a sample of withdrawing com- 
munity-Junior college students with a sample of persisting students and 
uncovered no significant differences between the^ groups regarding academic 
aptitude or grade point average.^ if academic performance Is not the major 

^Kedsker, The ^Junior Colle g e: Pro gress and Pros pect» p, 112, 

^Jane E. Matson, ''Characteristics of Students Who Vv'lthdraw from a 
Public Junior College*' (unpublished FxJ.D. dissertation, Stanford University, 
1955). 
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factor in sorting out students in thd community- junior college, then one 
is left with disturbing questions about the aotual causes of the high drop- 
out rate vhfch most studies indicate is approxitnately fifty percent. The 
search for adequate answers to these questions has led resoArchors into var* 
ious directions. Investigations of personality differences among students, 
of institutional shortcomingSi and of possible faults in society have all 
yielded different perspectives, 

K, Patricia Cross has studied closely the comn^inity- Junior college ' 
student population. Compared to their counterparts at four-year colleges. 
Cross found community- junior college students less able academically, less 
intellectually oriented, and less motivated to seek higher education. She 
cautioned, however, that "we possess only traditional measures to describe 
a student who does not fit the tradition, '^^ 

In particular, Cross has been concerned with that group of students 

an earlier generation would have called "terminal.'' Cross' definition of 

New Students includes ethnic minorities and adults, but primarily they are 

Caucasians from blue collar families: 

Fundamentally, these New Students to higher education are swept 
into college by the rising educational aspirations of the citizenry. 
For the majority, the Motivation for college does not arise from anti- 
cipation of interest in learning the things they will be learning in 
college but from the recognition that education is the way to a better 
job and a better life than that of their parents. ^ 

^K^ Patricia Cross, The Junior Colleg^e Student; A Rese ar ch Deso rip- 
tion (FVinceton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 19^) t p. 6, 

^K. Patricia Cross, Bey<?.tKi^ the Open^ 
Educatio n (San Francisco; Jossey- Bass Inc. , 197U» p. 15. 
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Uslhfj dftU from several studies made in the I960's, including Project 

TALB'NT and SCOPK, ^ Cross reported that? 

Now students are positively attracted to careers and prefer to 
learn things that are tangible and useful. They tend not to value 
the academic wodel of higher education that is pri?od by faculty^ 
proferrinf? instead a vocational model that ^4.11 teach them what 
they need to know to make a Rood living. 

Cross' conclusion has a familiar ring to it» sounding the call for new 

programs for New Students; 

To datot we have concentrated on making; New Studervts over 
into tho Imat^o of traditional students, so that they can be i^erved 
by traditional education. Our concern has been the creation of 
access models to education* \!e have devised all kinds of ways 
to make Mew Students eligible to participate in traditiona l hlcthe 
education. Remedial courses are designed to remove academic 
"deficiencies"; counseling removes motivational ''deficiencies"; 
financial aid removes financial ''deficiencies.'' However, if the 
ansv;er to the question Vho should go to collef^e? is to be an 
egalitarian response of "everyone," then educational systems will 
have to be designed to fit the learning needs of New Students, 3 

Vvhen one looks at the individual interests, motivations, and abil 

ities of New Students as Cross does, then it appears only obvious that new 

programs are needed if higher education, or postsecondary education, is to 

accommodate such students. Yet Cross Is quite vague about the nature of 

the programs needed. She skillfully avoids traditional answers ^ich si(?- 

nal pedagogic controversies, such as "vocational education" or 'general 

education." Specifying three spheres which encompass the "world's work"-- 

working with (1) people, (2) ideas, and (3) things. Cross proposes that 

"each citizen at\,ains excellence in one sphere and at least minimal 



^Project TALENT urveyed over 60,000 high school seniors in i960, 
following up with further questionnaires in I96I and 1965. SCOPS (School 
to Collef^e: Opportunity for Postsecondary Siucatlon) studied a four-state 
sample of over 30,000 high school seniors in 19^6 ulth follow-up in 196?, 

^Oross, fieyond the Open Door , p. 159. 



^Ibid. , pp. ^♦•S. 
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ccmootonce in tho other tvo."^ Cross does not spoclfy educational proi>raws 
appropriate to each sphore, nor does sho indicate what critoria of ^^excellence'* 
and ''minimal competance" should bo applied or how, But if the diverglnc; 
camps behind general education versus vocational education, which will be 
discussed further in the following section, could embrace Cross • cateRore- 
aation and incorporate it into a redirected ideology, the impact could be 
sif^nificant. There is little evidence, however, that this is likely to be 
the casOi 

Sociologist Jerry M. Katz has charged that Cross* type of psychologi- 
cal research wrongly "diverts attention away from the system and toward the 
individual/'^ Katz follows Burton Clark's example and views the community- 
junior college as a social institution functioning in full accord with the 
values and needs of society. Like Clark, Katz made a case study of a Cali- 
fornia community- junior college. KaS fjoal was to determine which youne: people 
in the community v;ero served by the college and how, Katz reported that 
the institution existed of, by and for the middle class, Sufficient barri- 
ers to prevent participation by lower classes existed, Katz charged, so 
that the so called open-door was a misnomer: 

Members of lower socioeconomic groups a^id racial and ethnic mi- 
norities, to a ^;reat degree, not only do not pass through the 
open door, th^^y never approach it. The high attrition and low 
high school r>raduation rates of these groups makes attendance 
for most of them impossible. In the race toward equality the 
lov/er class is, essentially, disqualified before the race begins* 3 

The community- Junior college helps maintain the stability of the class 



^Ibid., p, 165. 

^ Jerry M. Katz, '•The Educational Shibboleth: Equality of Opportunity 
in a Democratic Institution, the Public Junior College^' (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California at Los Angeles, 1967), p. 15* 

3ibid., p. 191. 



structure, according to Kata, '*by safeguardinj? low ability children of tho 
middle class from downw/ird mobility,*'^ Vhile projecting an iwage vhich 
combines ''apple pio and Horatio Alger Kat* concludes that in fact the 
community-ijunior college ''is» in every respecti the creature of the middle 
class. It servos its master wellJ'^ From Kate's perspective, all of the 
rhetoric about assisting tho "terminal student," by whatever label he is 
called, is merely a devise to insure a fixed social stratification to the 
benefit of the middle class, 

Jerome Karabol has expanded upon the sociological investigations of 
Clark and Kat^.^ Karabel discounts the claim that the community- junior 
college has extended benefits to middle and lower classes, charging that 
"educational inflation" has eaten up supposed gains • Both in educational 
content and economic value, Karabel finds that high school diplomas and 
college degrees have declined in worth as they become more available « 
Despite the tremendous expansion of the educational system this century, 
Karabel points out that only minimal changes have occured in the system of 
social stratification,^ 

Karabel reports that research on student attrition which controls 
variables such as socioeconomic status, aspirations, and ability reveals 
that student persistence, as measured by returning for a second year, seem 
negatively affected by attending a community- junior college, Karabel notes 

^Ibid. , p. xvi, 

3jerome Karabel, "Community Colleges and Social Stratification," Harvard 
Educational Reviow . XLII (November, 1972), 522-562, 

'♦ibid., p, 525. 
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that the commuting situation of most community- junior collogo students may 
be a partial cause for the startlinf; fact that, other thinp:s being equal, 
a student is less likely to persist in a community* junior college than in 
other institutions of higher education. Basicallyi however, Karabel finds 
that the cause is Clark's "cooling-out function^' working effectively to pro- 
toot existing social stratifications*^ 

Writers within the community- junior college movement have ignored or 
rebuffed the charges that they are part of an effort to maintain social 
stratifications by cooling^out surplus students. Dorothy Knoell reviewed 
the existing research in 19b6 and concluded that no conclusion was yet 
warranted? - 

♦ . ; no conclusion should be drawn without considerably more 
research on the accomplishments of the non-transfers in Junior 
college and afterwards, to find out whether they became college 
drop-outs in the sense of a loss to society, or whether they 
were in fact terminal students who gained useful skills and gen- 
eral education while in college. 2 

VJhile this matter may bo in a state of suspended judgment, the community- 
junior college ideology cannot promote with the same zeal its mission to 
educate that class of people between the masses and the professionals, 
With its terminal curricula and its systems of guidance, the community- 
junior college has been tested and been {ound wanting. If the community- 
junior college ideology is to maintain a theme of equal opportunity for 
all, it will have to completely revise its belief in "guiding^' students 
into their "proper** positions in society. 

In the 1950 's and I960's, as mentioned in the last chapter, the 

^Ibid., p. 533. 

^Dorothy Knoell, "A Critical Review of Research on the College Drop- 
out," in T he Co lle^re Dropout an d the Ut iliz^ati on of Talent, ed. by L. A. 
Pervin, L7 S. Reikj'^'and W, Dalrymple Crrinceton University Press, I966) 
p. 80. 
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ccpimunlty-* junior college ruational spokesmen attempted to reaocess the nature 
and needs of the ^^non^transforring'^ transfer student. It will be recalled 
that B. Lamar Johnson attempted to persuade Cqlifornia community- Junior col- 
lepje administrators to bo ''talent scouts" in search of many different types 
of student talont and potential rather than screening agents lookinp, for 
student veaknesses and inabilities. This theme has been promoted also by 
Edmund J. Gloazer, Jr., the major spokesman for the coimnunity- Junior college 
movement today. In 1959 ♦ Gleaner oxpanded upon the idea of different types 
of Intelligenco, a novel idea at that time in the community- Junior collej^e 
Ideology: 

There is not only the kin^l of intelligence which characterizes 
the nathematician and the scientist. There is the intelligence 
of the artist whose insights cannot be classified or described 
by quantitative means. There is the intelligence of manipula- 
tive skill, the dexterity of supple and nimble finders guided by 
a mind that seems tuned to the rhythm of sound and the beat of 
the machine. There is tho social intelligence of the teacher 
with keen sensitivity to the frustrations and the triumphs of 
her students. There is the administrative intelligence of the 
man who can bring understanding and agreement out of the differ- 
ences of strong minds divided in opinion. And there is the in- 
telligenco of tenderness and compassion of the nurse who ministers 
to humankind in valleys of pain and discouragement.^ 

In his 1968 treatise on the community college, Gleazer combines factors such 

as too much status-consciousnessi individual abilities, social need, and 

varieties of intelligence to reinforce the ideal of distributing students 

more diversely In educational programs; 

The problem begins with an enthusiasm in our society for the 
"upper" (white collar) occupations, emphasizing the professional 
and managerial categories and consequently giving lowor status to 
other occupational categories, In a nation which encourages as- 
piration and puts its faith in economic and social mobility, there 
is nothinf^ wrong with this --if a person can indeed qualify for the 
presumably greater responsibilities at the top of the ladder and 



■ ^Edmund J. Gleaner, Jr., ''From the Executive Director's Desk," Junior 
Colleen Journal. XXIX (March, 1959), ^2k. 
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if socioty can uso him» Realistically, hovovor» ono msi face 
tho fact of an alfnost infinilo variety of himan talont and a bo- 
wlldorin? array of soclotal tasks, It is to bo hopod that talents 
and tasks can bo linked up. Amonf? tho r^ost urf^ont obligations 
of education is th^t of removing! the handicaps that interfere 
with this process,^ 

For most of its existence, the community- Junior colloRe ideology has 
divided community- Junior college students into transfer and terminal cate- 
gories. Even students who stated that they were transfer students and v;ho 
enrolled in transfer curricula were viewed, theoretically, as terminal 
students if they were not somehow predestined to transfer. The rationale 
supporting this view has been undermined, however, by an awareness that 
the two types of students are not really as different as believed » Further- 
more, ti*e needs of terminal students which were determined by community- 
Junior college educators were not tho needs expressed by those students 
themselves, even after tho students were processed through systems of coun- 
seling and guidance. To survive at all, it is obvious that the community- 
Junior college ideology has to incorporate a new view of students; indeed, 
a new view of human nature. This will not be easily done, for the old 
dichotomy goes deep into the structure of the ideology and affects all of 
its parts, Perhaps the ideas of Johnson and Gleazer are the beginning of 
a nevj perspective on students, and perhaps the views of human nature held 
by Cross and other emerging leaders will further the change. At this point 
in time, however, most of the ideas and structures in the community- Junior 
college movement reflect the traditional view that students, indeed all men, 
can be rank-ordered and trained to the competency demanded at their levr^l, 
a level determined by their nature and by the needs of society. 

^Gleazer, This Is the Community "ollegte , p. 71.. 
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y 0 Q ftAlQ.>l%l^Yjl tg^u s Jjem r a 1 E d u c a t i o n 
In recent years tho cornmunity- Junior collope idoolopy, as explalnod 
in the previous chapter, has been un&blo to sot priorities amonj? the set 
of functions that a "community collef^e" performs. Historically, tho r^on* 
munity- Junior college idooloRy has nevor been able to establish whether 
vocational or general education was its primary target. As Much as possible ♦ 
the issue was side-stepped by the insistance that there was no dichotomy 
between education for a good life and education for a good living. The 
great faith in "terminal education" proclaimed in the 1920 's and 1930 *s 
was shared by advocates of both vocational and general education, with the 
general educationalists having a slight edge. In that era, however, as 
Chapter III demonstrated, the proponents of general education foresaw the 
civic training of a pai^tioul^r semiprofessional class in society, a class 
that vrould have its own type of work to correspond to its relative social 
position. After World V/ar Two as discussed in Chapter IV, the revival of 
general education exemplified the national concern for a citizenry v^ich 
would be united in support of national policies and in opposition to foreign 
and internal conspiracins. During the 19^0*8 and 1950's# national security 
took precedence over industrial trainingi although the two were seldom at 
odds. Perhaps it was the reaction to Sputnik I, or perhaps it was internal 
industrial needs asserting themselves^over ideological defenses, that led 
to a resurgence in the late 1950 's and in the 1960's of specialized indus- 
trial training arvi related services. Whatever the cause, it came. 

In the mid-1960' s, a surge of enthusiasm for vocational-technical 
education hit the community- junior college movement. Some of the impulso 
camo from private fouridations. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, which had 
picked up some of AAJC's operational expenses in 1959, announced a three- 
quarter million dollar grant in 1965 ^'for a program whicli will provide 
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l©a.^ership in hlivr^}\^tinl and assisting tho doveloprit nt of Sfmiprofessional 
arrf U^chnicftl proftram in Junior collogesi^' Reporting tho pvant to tho 
AAFC n^ppsborshipi Oloazor admitted: '^The Association has incroasingly viewed 
this field a$ a major part of its mis5lon»*'^ At approximately tho same 
liMt Oleaeer announced a grant from the Sloan Four<dation to identify 
'•poclcets of excellence'' in three clusters of technical field3--paramedical, 
en^inoeringf and business. With only a nod to cultural education, Gleaaer 
an/jOunced: 

The roods for spocialized manpower and the education required 
to rtoet then relate directly to some of the most critical prob- 
lems Jn American society today, poverty and un3mpiojn^ent, slums, 
ar/d ethnic v-^rest. The right kind of education to Moet these 
needs is that vJ-jlch is occupationally oriented, However, this 
does not mean that the program of education must be so exclusive- 
ly vocational that it shuts out oxtension of cultural horizons or 
restricts adaptability to change. 

Hie federal goverr^ment has also been an influencial force in support 
of Increased vocational education. Joseph Cosand, once head of the St* 
Iy>^f/ eoiununlty- Junior college system and then l/,S« Assistant Commissioner 
of pJucation, has callod for a new emphasis upon career choices and vooa- 
tioAal training throughout the entire educational system, from kindergar- 
ten to graduate school. ^ For community- Junior colleges in particular, 
federal aid for vocational prograjns has had a longer continous history 
ar/i accounts for the largest single *.pproprihtion of any category of fed- 
erfl ald,^ T^e Highor Education Act of 1972 authorized $65 million over 



^Ednund J- Oleazer, Jr . i "AAJC Approach? New Kelloj?? Commitment," 
ju/<lor College journal , XXXVI (December, 1965) , 4, 

^26%niYi J, Oleazer, Jr. 1 "AAJC Approach: A Partnership in Occupational 
S>iucationi'^ J unior College Journal , XXXV (February, i965)f 4* 

^Quoted In Jar^es Hitchcock, *'Tho Kew Vocationalism," Chanee, V ()lpril, 

^John Lombardi, "A New Look at Vocational Education,'' Change < (Special 
Jy/dior OjlloFe zaition), V (March. 3973)i 32b- ^ 
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A throo year period for postsocondary occupational education, and less than 

one-third as much-*$2?5iOOO--for the establishment ol new community- Junior 

colle^^s and the expansion of old ones. The Act nakos this definition of 

postsecondary education** 

The term '^postsecondary occupational education" weans educatloni 
trainin,?, or retraining; . • • conducted by an institution ♦ ♦ , 
which is designed to prepare individuals for gainful ewploynent 
as semi-skilled or skilled v/orkers or technicians or sub-profes- 
sionals in recognized occupations (including new and omer^inis: 
occupations) . * • but excluding any program to prepare indivi- 
duals for onployrnent in occupations • • . to bo ^,enorally consi- 
dered professional or which require a baccalaureate or advanced 
derjree.^ 

Clearly, the bulk of the federal monies aim to support vocational education, 
and Just as clearly aim not to support transfer-oriented programs in com- 
munity-Junior colleges. 

The business community is another apparent force behind increased vo- 
cational education in comunity- junior colleges. In part this is reflected 
in support from foundations previously mentioned. The preponderance of 
businessmen on local Boards of Trustees also ter^ds to bolster support for 
vocational programs. Cohen states that when "corporate managers . ♦ .announce 
a need for skilled workers . . . college administrators trip over each other 
in their haste to organise a new technical curriculum. Increasingly, na- 
tionally prominent businessmen are underscoring the importance of vocational 
education in community- Junior colleges.-^ This stands in narked contrast 
to the overwhelming support given by the business community during the earlier 



^Quoted in Karabel, "Community Colleges and Social Stratification," 

^Arthur M. Cohen* "Stretching Pre-College Education," Social Policy , 
li (May/June, 1971), 6. ^ ^ 

^P, By Ryan, "^^hy Industry Needs the Junior College," In V/llllam K» 
OPllvie and Max R. Raines (eds.), Porspectives on the Community- Junior 
Colle > (Now Vork: Apple ton-Century Crofts, I9?i)i p. ?1. 
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half of the century to the development of "social intelligence'* and "citi- 
zenship" rather than specific technical skills. 

As mif;ht be expected, advocates of vocational-technical education do 
not entirely dismiss the importance of general education for purposes of 
better citizenship, but they argue t)iat profound social benefits accrue from 
exparvied Job training, Norman Harris, the leading community-junior college 
spokesman corrunitted singularly to technical-vocational education, wakes 
this argument concerning social values and the costs of technical education: 

>hen people say society cannot afford to provide higher edu- 
cation for all who can profit by it, tell them we cannot afford 
not to provide it . . , Call their attention to such costs as 
these, which society seems to pay vithout too much anguish; ^1,800 
a year to keep a juvenile delinquent in a detention home; $3 i 500 
a year to keep a criminal In a state prison; §2,500 a year (or 
more) for an uneinployed worker and his family on relief • . . , 

The <:yOO per year per student for a good junior colleee tech- 
nical program sounds like a bargain special In comparison,^ 

Although the curricular pendulum In community- junior colleges seems 

to be swinging toward a major emphasis upon vocatlonal-.technlcal education, 

the movement Is not without resistance, Cohen has observed that 

« • , the ghost of general education continues to flit about the 
corridors of the junior colleges,'' jumping out at vocational arvi 
technical teachers, swinging In the rafters at every meeting of 
the curriculum committees, standing nobly beside the president 
each time he attends a convoc^tlon^^ 

The majority of faculty, as aLr.ost all writers about community- junior col- 
leges' note, cling to Ideas of education from their own four-year college 
and university educations, In which general education was upheld by strict 
requirements. Even Gleaner ^s strong support for a new emphasis upon voca- 
tional education Is softered by a continuing commitment to developing the 



^Norman C, Harris, "Major Issues In Junior College Technical Bjucatlon, 
In Ogllvle and Raines, Ibid ,, p. 2?3, 

^Arthur M. Cohen ar^l Associates, A Constant Variable (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Inc., 19?Ui pp. 126-129. 
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"whole person," Vhile ar?uin^5 for increased technical education, Oleazer 
has been careful to add that such training prepares one for job entry only 
arxJ that a life-long commitment is not called for. He avoids the phrase 
"terminal education," and prefers to speak of an open-en^Jed future for in* 
dividuals completing vocational-technical curricula, In one of Oleaaer's 
m$9tt recent writings, his commitment to general education emerges in the 
form of developing individual self-concepts in students, a humanistic goal 
which he places before both manpower needs and the need to resolve community- 
Junior college "identity-crisis"! 

I say that pur clues to service in these days of our lives 
are not taken from the conventional and traditional ways of edu- 
cation. To accommodate to the reco(?nized and authorized struc- 
tures of higher education is not the most essential matter. Our 
paramount goal is not to produce technicians for the nation's e- 
conomy, Our aims are not fulfilled in a national manpower policy-- 
forf(ive the very expression. Somehow--with all of our numbers-- 
our bigness--the mission before us now is not to establish the 
identity of the junior college but to discover how our resources 
can be utilized as the young people and adults in the areas we 
serve discover their own identities. 

This I think is the most pressing problem of our day-*in a 
world of multiplying billions of people- -in a society of rapid 
change. The student --young or older--asks: Isho am I? V.hat ^re 
the options before me? How do I achieve them? Not for a moment 
would I suggest that our institutions have sole responsibility 
for the emergence of the iryiividual's stXf-concept, But I do 
maintain that there is a great deal wo can do, and vdthout this 
abiding con^^ern as "a beginning point to set our scale of values, 
our programs and procedures will fail.^ 

There are strong voices remaining in the community- junior college 
movement which argue in defense of general education as opposed to special- 

3* ^^M^^r* To^n$01 

ized training, Arthur M, Cohen, perhaps following in the footsteps ol^his 
senior colleague at the University of California at Los Angeles, has con- 
structed a visionary model of futuristic and idealistic community- junior 
college education based upon four core courses in the "traditional areas 

^Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr,, "AAJC Approach: A Time of Change," Junior 
College Journal , XL (April, 1970), 5. 

o ■■ ■ . . . ■ " ■ 
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of communications, humanities, sciences » and social sciv^nces* Hot woro 
introductory coursos to spoclalizod dlsciplinos, thoso courfles aro intor* 
disciplinary and aim to involve students in personally relevant learning. 
Vocational education takes place outsido of the college i in factories and 
shops, with the college certifying satisfactory completion of training in 
accord with requirements* The college itself, however, is not a workshop 
but a center for learning through objectives the broad areas of knowled?:o 
historically significant in the human experience, 

Terry O^Banion has spent a decade, first as a Dean of Students at two 
Florida community- junior colleges and then as a prefessor of higher education 
at the University of Illinoisi proposing curricular and student personnel 
programs to develop student self -awareness and to assist self -development. 
Rather than fitting students to existing notches in societyi O^Banion en- 
visions a core of general education experiences building tipon knowledge of 
self arvi expanding into knowledge of others, society and the world, O^Banlon 
does not ignore the external realities of Job markets, but he does assign . 
them a lesser priority than student self -fulfillment, 2 

K, Patricia Cross' curricular goal^ for three areas of competence for 
all students, mentioned previously, can also be considered in support of 
general education, although Cross does not tackle the basic question of the 
relative importance between general and specialized learning. It is easy 
to pay lip service to both general and vocational education, and just as 

Arthur M. Cohen, Dateline ' 79 ? Heretical Concepts for the Communl ty 
Colleg e (Beverly Hills, Calif ,: Glencoe Press, 1969) t p. J^. 

^See Terry O^Banion, Alice Thurston, and James Guidon, "Student Per- 
sonnel Vbrk: An Emerging Model," Juni or Colloro Journal , ZLI (Kovember, 
1970), 6.1^4; also see Terry O'Banion arrf April O'Connell, The Sh are d Journgjr; 
An Introduction to y ncountq^ (Englewocd Cliffs, N,J,: Prentlce-HaTl IncT, 
fj^'O); and Terry orBanion, Tea chers for Tomorrow! Staff Levelopment in the 
Comrnunity-Junior College (Tucsonj The University of Arizona Press, 29?2); 
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easy to deny any real conflict between the two, but at some point curri- 
culum planners must face the divisive question of how many courses vdll 
^ CS^^lrS^i degroo-seeking students. Out of a fixed numbeir of units 
in a one or two-year program, battlelines are fomed over how many units 
will be required for general education courses i for speciali^ed courses 
in the pi^Jor field, and for elective choices. While few educators in the 
community- Junior collef;e movement claim that all of a student's program 
should be dovoted to Either general or specialized courses exclusively, 
there appears to be no simple ground for compromise in the middle. 

Collins and Collins have argued for a lifty-fifty split between general 
anrJ specialized learning, as strong a claim for general education units 
found in the community- junior college movement in recent years < Their ra- 
tionale is forceful, taking into accoxmt the basic arg\wnonts for extensive 
general education: 

(There is an) essential difference between the value perception 
of the comprehensive community college and that of the technical 
institute. The latter works toward producing a woll-honed, effi- 
cient, productive cog will fit neatly into the economy and 
who vdll find his satisfactions in the rewards of the economy. 
The comprehensive public community college makes the rejoinder 
that if economic productivity were the only aim, then the stock- 
holders to whom the profit will accrue should pay for the train- 
ing of the worker,^ just as they pay for the machine which he will 
operate. Education is ah obligation of the total society because 
it is the total man, not just the economic man, v;ho, one by one, 
makes up the membership of that society. It is this unequivocal 
insistence that no part should dominate the whole, that a man is 
a man not just a unit of production, which lies behind the re- 
sistance of many curriculum committees to establish certificate 
programs in vocational specialties, and v^lch explains the fre- 
quent Ijl ratio of general to specialty education written into 
the graduation requirements. This last observation applies as 
much to the transfer student as to the technical-vocational stu- 
dent. If the associate in arts or associate in science decree 
calls for a minimum of sixty semester units, then no ;m.ore than 
thirty should bo in a specialty field whether that specialty be 
pre-professlonal chemistry or pra-voc^tlonal electronics. In 
either case the remaining thirty units should be devoted to those 
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comr.on nlorrents which oxperience has dorronstratod to be essential 
io preparation for manhood, for fulfillment of potential, for 
self-actualization.^ 

Few oemwunity- junior colleges required 30 units of general education 
in 1966, .when ihe Collins brothers wade their case, and even fewer do to- 
day. The state of California, with the greatest number of community- junior 
colle^jes, recently mandated a miniwurn of fifteen general education units 
for an A, A/ or an A.S. degree, but a student way very well satisfy three 
or six of the required units through Introductory courses to his specialized 
course of study, Many one-year programs have no general education require- 
ments at all. Thus the community- junior college ideology has far to go be-^ 
fore it can embrace the idea that personal fulfillment, in terms of a student's 
own perceptions, is the goal of the movement. The movement has always held 
the assumption that the structure of an industrial society was Inevitably 
and desirably fixed, and that thrjir primary role was to adapt individuals 
to that structure, Wiile always seeking an accommodation between individual 
wants arv5 social realities, community- junior colleges have always operated 
as if reality existed in the social structure and fancy existed in the minds 
of individuals, ^ 

Hinority Groups and the^^Open Dopr^ ' 
The community- junior college ideology did not develop in a vacuum. 
Its basic concepts were essentially those prevailing in the wider American 
' society. The protestant-capitalistlc ethic of individualism, hard work, 
and competition permeated the community- junior college ideology just as it 
did most other ser^nonts « American thourht. It was a type of Indivldual- 
ism which allowed aM often encouraged a teamwork approach in support of 
government arvl business but v+iich seldom conceived a legitimate organiiied, 
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^C.C, Collins arrf J.J, Collins, 7he Case for the Community Collep:e; 
A A Critical A ppraisal of ^hU ^s ophy aryi function (:;l Cajon, California! 

ir Published by the authors, I9T6), pp, 27-2y. 
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colloctlvo opposition to established governmontal and business policies, 
In this study, community- junior college national spokesmen have been quoted 
ohalleni^ing the legitimacy of labor organizations ant] advocating the break- 
in^-dovm of family customs which presented obstacles to the educational 
0oals of thoir institutions. Until feirly recently^ as Rush Welter has 
observed in regard to American educflftion as a whole, community^ junior colle^fe 
educators have been confident that they could shape individual intellects 
into a common enough pattern to insure social harmony. Buti as Vtelter has 
pointed outt recent years have witnessed a loss of faith in the power of 
"popular intellif^ence*^ to keep society on an orderly course, and theories 
of group interests and countervailing powers have appeared to be more realis- 
tic means of social order and balance,^ Vdthout necessarily accepting 
Welter's thesis as fact, it can be used to explain in part the inability 
of the community- junior college ideology to cope with the sudden realiea- 
tion that the community- junior college, which boasted of an "open door" 
for all individuals was at the same time closed to large groups. 

James V/, ReynoldSi who all along was less inclined to believe that 
the "community colleges'* were actually geared to commxxnity needs, was one 
of the few community- junior college national apokesmer^ selected for this 
study to raise the question of group discrimination in community- junior 
colleges* Studying selected junior colleges in various parts of the nation 
in the late 1950*s, Reynolds^ interviewed people from the community at large, 
key people in the community (public officials, well-known businessmen, otc,)i 
'IS well as college administrators, teachers, and students. He then compared 
the attitudes, awareness, and accuracy of the j^rious groups as they related 
to community^ Junior college community service programs, Reynolds reported 
that 73 percent of the upper class ard 6? percent of the middle class sur- 
veyed had participated in various junior college classes and community 

IWelter, Popular Fduoation and Democratic Thought in America (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1962), pp. 329-335- 
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fiorvlco p^ogramB^ but that on3y 38 percent of the lower class sample had 

so participated » Reynolds concluded 5 

The Junior colloce community service progiram currently is 
not sorvinp; members of the lovrer social classes, Reasons ascribed 
for this include insufficient awareness of the program, and un- 
realistic opinions concerning it. This conclusion carries spe-. 
cific implications regaixJing a needed expansion of the pi^gram. 

It has taken community- junior college eduoitors some time to realise 
or to care that their institutions did not attract many disadvantaged or 
ethnic minority students, and that those attracted faced dim prospects. 
Black administrator V/illiam Moore, Jr« , angrily charged in 1970 that commu- 
nity-Junior college teachers, counselors, and administrators designed and 
operated a curriculum with an unfair number of barriers for those he calls 
"high-risk students."^ Inadequate testing measures and disparaging reme- 
dial programs wore particular targets of Koore^s anger. Moore noted that 
student unrest in the nation's community- Junior colleges, unlike that at 
universities, came from ethnic students without opportunities for success. 

In some areas, particularly inner-city ghetto-type areas, community- 
Junior colleges have made stark changes in response to student needs-*demand 
in some cases. Malcolm X College in Chicago and Merritt College in Cali- 
fornia led the v;ay in developing complete Black study currlculums which 
afforded to students uninterested and unsuccessful in traditional studies 
new opportunities.^ In community- Junior colleges as a whole, enrollments 
of ethnic minority students is rising rapidly, although still below their 

^James V/, Reynolds, An Analysis of CoTrmunity Service Programs (i960) 
mimeographed, p. 60. 

^William Moore, Jr., /\gainst the Odds (San Francisco: Jossoy^B^ss 

-Inc. V JL9?aU — ^-.-.-.--^ - — 

^Jphn Lombard 1 and Edgar A. Quimby, Blaak Studies in Community Colleg^es 
(V/ashington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, i97i). 
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proportional porcentan;o in tho entiro population.^ A third of the two- 
year coller^es in 19?2 reported off erinir minority focused programwingi and 
only twelve had identifiable units or locations for minority studies, such 
as a Black Cultural Center or a Chicane Center.^ 

Some community- junior college educators, particularly Koore, Cross, 
Dorothy Knoell, and 'Lilian Birenbaum,^ have been attempting to penetrate 
the community- junior college ideology with the sharp question of whether 
equal access to higher education is really enough. For true equality of 
opportunity, they argue that special programs and methods are needed. 
Success with peer counseling and tutoring, non-punitive grading, and spe- 
cially trained teachers led these authors to recommend scuttling counter- 
productive "testing and telling" and demeaning remedial courses. 

One of the serious problems encountered in developing new programs for 
new students is that such programs may lack academic transferability and 
be considered "the low road." The history of minority groups being 
channeled into remedial and vocational programs lesser in status and earn- 
ing power than B.A. degree oriented programs captions wary minorities about 
"terminal" programs disguised by new labels. Minority students have often 
been victimized by that part of the community- junior college idelogy which 
directs that each student should be trained for a suitable role in society 

^In 1972, one study reported that 9.2^ of full-time community- junior 
college students were Negroes and 3*?^ v:ere Mexican- Americans. Faculty 
members representing Negro, Mexican-American, Puerto-Rican, and American 
Indian accounted for only 4.5-^ of full-time community- junior college facul- 
ty. See Andrew Goodrich, Lawrence Lexotie, and James Vfelch, "Minorities 
in Two-Year Colleges," immunity and_Junlo? Colleg^e Journal^ XLIII (Decem- 
ber, 1972/January, 1973). pp. 28-31^. 

^Ibld., p. 30. 

^oore and Cross have already been introduced. Birenbaum^s ideas are 
concisely stated in William Blrenbaum, "iiqual Access to Vshat?," ERIC Jun> 
ior Colle ge Research Revi ew, V (May, 1971) • 10-11. Also see Dorothy M;^ 
Knoell, P eopl e Vfho leed /^c llc^e; A Report on Students V' e Have Yet To S e rve 
(Washington, D.C. ; AAJC, 1970). 
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in keeping, with his interests and abilities. '^Ith low motivation and low 
scoros on tests of academic aptitude often accompanylnfj the minority student 
to the comunity- Junior collegOt it is common to place him in a remedial 
prof.ram with negative status. His courses often have course numbers be- 
ginning? with zero's to indicate that they are not really college-level 
courses. Such a structure is not consciously designed to "keep the disad- 
vantaged down," but is rather the result of the long-standing idea in the 
community- junior collef^e ideology that there is a natural ordering of ed- 
ucational levels, occupational levels, and levels of human talent which 
exist on a linear scale and all of which correlate with each other. It is 
a new form of Social Darwinism which seeks out the differences among men 
aivi attempt?; to structure them along a continuum from inferior to superior. 

The reluctance of minority students to enroll in remedial and vocation- 
al programs reflects more than past discriminations. Karabel comments on 
the tendency for all students to resist programs which do not transfer: 

This is not an irrational obsession with four-year diplomas 
on the part of the students. It is not just snobbish prejudice: 
there are sound structural reasons for the low status of career 
education in the community college. At the base of an educational 
.institution's prestige is its relationship to the occupational and 
class structure of the society in which it operates. The community 
college lies at the base of the stratification of higher education 
both in the class origins of its students and in their occuoational 
destinations. Ulthin the community college, the vocational curri- 
culum is at the bottom of the prestif^e hierarchy--again, both in 
terms of social composition and likely adult status. 

It is unrealistic, then, to expect that community college 
vocational programs, the bottom tract of higher education's bottom 
track, vlll have much status . • ♦ 

The educational establishment's concern with the low status 
of occupational programs in the community colleges reveals much 
more about its own ideology than it docs about the allegedly irra- 
tional b^shavior of students resistant to vocational education.^ 

It is true that the community- junior college ideology has tended to 

conceal the social causes of students* "unrealistic aspirations," yet Karabel 



^Karabel, "Community Colleges and Social Stratification," pp. 5*8-5^9* 



wight also have added that the conservative view of comrounity- junior collepre 
leaders led them to think more of national stability than unfulfilled needs 
of r.roups or individuals. In a I969 policy statowent on the role of com- 
munity-Junior colleges in regard to disadvantaged groups, the Board of 
Directors of AAJC revealed their national aims and their desire for a homo- 
genous, harmonious population: 

The Assooiation recoG;nizes that poverty and prejudice are 
barriers to opportunity for millions of Americans and thus im- 
pediments that restrict and threaten national pro?,ress. AAJC , ^ 
also believes that oducationi and particularly two-year colleges* 
must help lead the assault which now is only in its formative 
stages. This assault must not close only the ^ap In educational 
opportunities, but cultural and economic gaps as well» and the 
two-year collep;os can and should play a leading role in overcom- 
ing all of these gaps.^ 

Since Edmund J, Gleazert Jr. stands out among the community- junior 

college national spokesmen in this study as the most active contemporary 

theorist, his ideas will again be considered here, this time in regard to 

the openness of the "open door." It is an issue v;hich Gleazer himself 

identified as the most critical one facing community- junior colleges in 

the 1970's, even more critical than financial support, recruitment of good. 

faculty, or resolving the "identity crisis.*'^ Gleazer viewed the issue 

as nothing less than one of whether or not the. community- junior college 

was a promise or a fakes 

Almost glibly the community college has been described as 
an open-door Institution. Its adherents have said that it draws 
a new colloge-goinc population, that it is an agency for social 
and economic mobility, that it provides educational opportunity 
where none existed before, that the junior college meets a vari- 
ety of needs that other higher institutions cannot or will not 
meet, that in a program of universal educational opportunity the 
community college will be the key institution. 



^Edmund J. Gleaxer, Jr., "AAJC Approach: Programs for the Disadvan- 
Uped," Junior College Journal , XXXIX (March, 1969), H. 

^EHmund J. Gleazer, Jr., "The Commynlty College Issue of the 1970^s," 
^}}^P^^^i9J}^h?S'.^9iLi^* LI Center, 19?0),^8J*9v 
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Do those statomonts have a familiar rinp;? They do to me, 
bocauso I doubt that anybody has made them p:oro often than I. 
Anc^ I bolievo firmly that by takinp? this direction of developnent 
the conmunity oollor.e vrill earn its reason for beinf^. But it 
is my impression that too few have seen the opon door or heard 
the invitation, and altogether too many who have taken us at our 
v;ord have found that their real needs have not been met. V.'e must 
do better » or the promise is a fako.l 

For a loyal adherent to an ideology to even imagine that a basic part i>f 
the ideoloijy raip:ht be a fake is an unmistakable sim that the ideology 
i$ faltering. It was one thing for Burton R# Clark, an outsider to the 
movement, to question the real nature of the '^open door," and quite another 
thing for the Executive Director of AAJC to do the same. 

But Gleazer did not always fix such a critical eye on this aspect of 
the commuiiity- junior college ideology; often he uttered its rhetoric with- 
out the slightest hint of doubt. In his book on the com.munity college he 
stated: 

, ♦ , the poor In the inner city have in part created their own 
barriers, partly psychological and partly duo to lack of under- 
standing, to taking advantage of the community colleges' open 
doors, And the colleges in the past have ignored and neglected 
these people, failing to reach out to them and to destroy the 
barriers. Today, ways are being found to involve the poor in pro- 
grams at the community college level which will help them help 
themselves to find social fulfillment. ^ 

Vhen Kax Lerner used his syridicated newspaper colwn to state that junior 

colleges lacked prestige for black student^, Gleazer responded defensively, 

"If Mr, Lerner is right," Gleazer retorted, "then what are the thousands 

of black students who are enrolled in junior colleges doiny there ?"5 Even 

though Gleazer would admit the same problem at other times, particularly 

addressing people within the movement, his inability to accept the problem 



^Ibid., p. «I9- 

^Gleazer, Thi s Is the Community Collopie , pp. 88-89. 

3sdmv^ Gleazer, Jr,, "AAJC Approach: The Prestige Factor," Jun ior 
College XL (September, 1969)» 5. 
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vhen statod by an outsider is no doubt related to his strong idoolo^^ical 

commitmont to tho community- Junior coIIopjo movement, 

A confession of past sins and a promise to rectify them need not weaken 

an ideology,' indeed, such a stop could revive faltering Idealian. One won* 

ders if such a revival will result from Gleazer's recent campaipn to revive 

general education with a focus on the individual *^self'^ and to make good 

on tho promise of the '^open doori'^ Gleazor seems to be bringing this all 

toRother into a new ideological pattern >*en he states: 

Can wo come up with tho instructional strategies, the pro- 
fessional attitudes, and the kind of community understanding? of 
our task which will really put us into the business of tapping 
pools of human talent not yet touched? There is something still 
a little distasteful about this. We talk about "slow learners'" 
and "educationally handicapped" and "disadvanta<?od" in ways that 
sometimes seem so condescending that if I were one of the so- 
called "disadvantaged," I would say: "Go to the Devil (" How 
cf»n we achieve a depth of understanding not only about the real 
needs of potential students, but also about ourselves and our 
institutions, our shortcomings, limitations, and cultural tunnel 
vision, so that we can begin to communicate?* 

In the past, the "open door" basically led to three types of exits: 
one leading on to higher educational institutions; one leading to semi- 
professional careers} and one which was hidden from view through which 
uncounted numbers of "cooled-out" students left the community- junior col- 
lege. To pass successfully through the Institution's corridors, students 
were expected not only to acquire necessary skills but also to develop a 
basically unifonn ^^tyle of life and type of thinking that commxmity- Junior 
college leaders deemed essential to the orderly progress of the nation^ 
If the ideal of the community- junior college is broadened to support a 
variety of life-styles and educational programs as wide as the proverbial 
"open door," and if the nature of man is truly considered to be benign 
and inclined toward positive, self-fulfilling growth, then perhaps the 

^Gleater, "The Com^^iunity College Issue of the 1970' s," p. ^i. 
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co:o!^.unity- junior collene Idoolory is takinp: a significant turn. But if, 
in factr burnanistic rhetoric is bein? used merely as vlridov-drosslncr to 
make more i^alatablo a funJanontal desiro to structure human beings to assume 
unfille-i positions in a specialized, industrialized society, then the dis- 
crepancy botVGon the ideal and the real *^11 continue to widen until the 
very proponents of the ideolory can no lonper subscribe to it in f'.ood con- 
science. At that pou.i.t, if it should ever come, the comunity- junior college 
idoolof-ry can be pronounced officially dead, 

Conc lus ion 

One should not judge the value of the s:ominunity- junior college move- 
ment in the united States by considering only its ideoloiyr. Because commu- 
nity-junior college national spokesmen sold the idea of guidance and coun- 
seling as a mep.ns to redirect university-aspiring students into vocational 
propirams, it does not necessarily follow that counselors in the community- 
junior colleges did not often aid and abet their students in achieving 
goals that their records shoved to be unrealistic. And because the spokes- 
men articulated the ideal of the masses conforming to waspish ideas of 
moral behavior, "it does not mean that community- junior college students 
did not often acquire from some of their instructors and from other students 
a greater tolerance of different life-styles allowing them to emerge from 
the institutions with a more flexible repertoire of behaviors and more 
independent attitudes. It is perhaps one of the saving graces of the com- 
munity-junior college movement that varieties of human talent have often 
emerged in vrays unintended by its builders. 

It is difficult to take comfort, however, in the main thrust of the 
conmi^nity- junior college idoolorry. Overall, it has been built upon an 
idealization of an industrialized, technological society and a fear of the 
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r.o.inor aspects of hur»an nituro, It has sour^ht conformity in tho nAssos 
to inr>uro a^^ainst Internal disorder and intornational veaknoss, It has 
accepted an elitist viov of human n'^. ture and has structured its institutions 
to sort tho elite from the masses. It has presumed to know what the Masses 
of peopl-^ want, undaunted by the fact that the people "thouf?ht they wanted 
somothin'j; different," 

If today we lived in an industrial Utopia in which men felt their na- 
ture fulfillod, then perhaps the arrorrance and dicta torialism of the ideo- 
lofiy would appear prophetic and rational, Bit that ideal state has yet 
to be reached and is in fact being questioned by ever increasiner numbers 
of people as an achievable ideal, In todays s world, the earlier vision of 
a supor-technocracy appears more of a nightmare than a dream. The commu- 
nity-junior collop.e national sf>okes!ren did not create their ow vision of 
a future society; the belief in progress, a rationally structured society, 
and operable scales of social and human evolution abounded during the last 
half of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth centuries. It 
may very well appear to us today that their plans were more elitist than 
demccratic, more totalitarian than contributive to a free society, and more 
mechanistic than humanistic. It did not appear so to them. There was no 
conspiracy to foster an elitist, undemocratic, industrial society* Conspir- 
acy involves secrecy, and the plans of community- junior college national 
spokesmen were open and aboveboard for all to see, Today we see them differ 
ently than they did, or at least we measure them a^jainst different values. 

Accepting the sincerity anJ good faith of community- junior college 
national spokesmen, however, does not ease the discomfort which comes vdth 
the realization that their stated ideals were distinctly elitist, undem.o- 
cratic, and disparaging of human nature. At the outset of this study, 
the writer fourid frequent references to such terms as "democratic citizenshi 
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'•Iniivl-Jual opportunity," ar/i "the people's college" which initially App<)arorl 
to offset some of the nore blatant statements of the need for popular con- 
trol an'j efficient structuring in society. At first the vriter thouj^ht " 

that, like the f,oo<i Christians they were, the spokesmen soupht to pror.ote 
action by illustrating; both the attractions of heaven and the horrors of 
hell. But their vivid images of hell--the constant threat of the masses 
to society--and their abstract imaees of heaven--an undefined technological 
society that existed somewhere in the future--made it seem obvious that 
their minds were on present evil rather than future good. The community- 
junior collofQ ideolory does have a number of democratic terms in its vo- 
cabulary, but the concepts behind the terms and the manner in which they 
have generally been employed reflect a greater interest in social control 
than in helping individuals to promote their ov.*n development. 

In many ways, then, the passing of the com/nunity- junior college ideo- 
logy* if attempts to revive it fail and it does in fact disintegrate, is 
not one to bo mourned. Perhaps* as many contemporary community- junior col- 
logQ national spokesmen maintain, more of a realistic and less of an ideo- 
logical understanding of the community- junior college is needed to allow 
it to function effectively and to communicate more clearly with other ed- 
ucational institutions and the general public. It is not necessary to for- 
sake all ideals while jettisoning an ideology; it does become necessary, 
however, to state such ideals with an acceptance of realistic limitations 
imposed by existing conditions. V.hat is given up with the loss of an ideo- 
logy is a future dream and a plan for making it come true* Depending on 
the dr^an, that is' a great deal to lose. 
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